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PREFACE. 

The following letter, addressed by me to the past pupils of the Sir Jnmsetjee 
Jejeebhoy Zarthoshti Madreasa and to some of the Scholars interested in the study of 
Iranian languages, who, I thought, would likely write for this Volume, speaks for 
itself and describes the purpose for which this volume is intended. 

“No. 131, Hohnby Road, Fobt. 

Bombay , 1913. 

Dear Sir, 

The Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Zarthoshti Madressa, founded by the first 
Dowager Lady Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy to help the studies of Iranian languages, has 
celebrated its 50 years’ Jubilee on 4th March 1913. The Committee appointed to 
organize its celebration has resolved to issue a Jubilee Memorial Volume to com¬ 
memorate the occasion. It is proposed that the contributions for the Volume may 
be received from its past pupils as well as from other scholars interested in the study 
of Iranian languages. 

So L beg to request you to be good enough to kindly contribute a Paper to the 
Volume on any Iranian subject you like. The paper may be sent to me at your 
early convenience during 1 he course of this year. 

Yours faithfully 
Jivanji Jamshedji Modi 
Hon. Secretary.” 

I tender my most sincere thanks to all the gentlemen who have kindly res¬ 
ponded to my invitation. My .special thanks are due to the scholars of the West—of 
Europe and America—who in spite of their other avocations, have, at a notice 
shorter than that given to my Parsec colaborateurs, responded to my invitation to 
write for the Volume and have thus shown their sympathy and co-operation in the 
cause of Oriental lituraturc, the study of which may be taken as one of the several 
means sought to unite the East with the West. 

It is with feelings of great sorrow that 1 uoLe here the death on 27th Decem¬ 
ber 1913 of one of the contributors, Ervad Edalji Kersaspji Antia, who occupied 
the unique position of one connected with the Madressa, in one capacity or another, 
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for a long period of nearly 51 years, from the date of its very foundation, when he 
entered into it as a pupil, to the day of his death, when he worked as the Lecturer in 
Avesta. He was, as it were, the lion of the Jubilee celebratisons in March 1913, 
when he was awarded, in addition to the Jubilee medal given to the surviving first 
pupils of the Madressa, a special medal by Mr. Kramjee Hormusjee Sethna, for his 
long unique connection of 50 years. The following resolution passed by the Trustees 
of the Madressa, at their meeting of 9th January 191-1, expresses the esteem in which 
his scholarship in general and his long connection with the Madressa in particular 
were held. 

“ S329WW Mill'll TOl «tlHWl 

®Hi^iHHi tGI vll *l»U ’3. MVtiRt =Hl ’VAH'efl U U<T HfeG H'VfU HI 

H'ldl 6<1l. §t 5>R*tRi Rl^ts dGW 34 HHMt SR '-(it fall's, SH^l M&J1S 

*Hl'-Ht &cil. ddl and ‘WHlJ&H'il % »t5tt eundl 

dih C-i 3. ” 

Translation.—The Trustees are sorry for the death of Ervad Edalji Ker- 
shaspji Antia, the teacher of the Avesta language in the Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy 
Zarthoshti Madressa, The deceased was connected with this Educational Institution 
in various capacities for nearly 51 years. During this period, his work as a teacher 
for 39 years had given satisfaction to the Principal, the Superintendent and the 
Examiners. The Trustees therefore record their sense of this loss and the loss to the 
community caused by the death of a good and learned scholar like him. 

I had the pleasure of enjoying his friendship for a long number of years, from 
the year 1882 when I came into contact with him as his pupil at the Madressa,—a 
contact which endeared him to me from the very beginning and which led me to 
dedicate one 1 of my early literary productions in 1887, jointly to him and to the late 
Ervad Kavasji Edalji Kanga, another of my estemeed teachers. 

I am glad, that I am fortunately associated with the work of editing this 
volume, because mv connection with the Madressa. in one capacity or another, 
has been, off and on, of a period of nearly 33 years I was first appointed an 
Examiner in Persian at the Madressa in 1880. 1 then joined the Madressa in 1882, 
for studying Avesta and Pahlavi. I left it in 1886, when 1 passed my final 
examination at the end of the five years’ course in Avesta, Pahlavi and German. 1. 

(\) SHHHtll wHlteft s»V-ll, QpUoi (The Social Life, Geography and Articles 

of Faith of the Avesta times.) 
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note here with feelings of gratefulness, my indebtedness, in addition to Ervad Edalji 
fversaspji An tin, to my late esteemed teacher, Shams-uI-Ulma Dastur Dr. Peshotan 
Byramjee Sanjana, the Principal, my esteem to whom I have, ore this, recorded in my 
dedication to him of my Pahlavi Jamaspi, published in 1903. Having won the first 
rank at the final examination, 1 was awarded the Bai Awabai Fellowship for a 
period of five years. As Fellow, I had to deliver a number of lectures on various 
subjects of religious interest. My book, entitled (HfFkdl 22 'spft shH-U "tUMlti’ 

(Future Life or the Immortality of the soul) and published in 1889, was the result of 
some of these lectures. My Fellowship ceased at the end of 1891, and, after an 
interval of two years and a half, 1 was appointed, in Jane 1898, the Secretary of 
the Parsee Pumhayat, and, a>. such, also the Secretary of the Madressa, I note 
with grateful pleasure tl is connection with the Institution as its Secretary, because 
after 12 years’ work in this capacity, its then Superintendent, the late lamented Mr. 
K. li. Cavna, kindly expressed his approval of my humble work, by founding, with 


a donation of Its. 500 to the Funds of the Madressa, an annual 


prize in my name. 


I pray, that 1 may be pardoned for these few auto-biographical references to my 
long connection with this Madresa, as they are given here to record the pleasure, 
which my long connection and association with the work of the Institution has 
given me in editing this volume. 

In conclusion, 1 tender my best thanks to my learned friend, Ervad Bomanjee 
Nusserwanjee Dhabbar. M.A , for kindly assisting me in examining the proofs, 
especially the proofs of papers from Europe and America. 

Mithi Lodge. Colaba, 

Roz Gosh, Mah IUuma <, 1288 Yazdazakdi. 

22nd July 1914. 


JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI. 


1 Viilc hie lutt r (luted ath October 19u0 to the Trustees of the Madressa, published in the printed lieport 
of the Parsee Punchayet, for the Samvant year 11)61. 
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INTRODUCTION- 

In this introduction, I try to present before iny readers a bird’s eye-vievr 
of the papers in this volume with a few observations. 

Mr. Janisetji M. unwaiu Iranian scholars differ, as to whether the Achairnenians 

Tiic ReUgiun ui the wer0 ^ ruo Zoroastrians or not. Similarly, they differ as to 
Parthian*. whether, the Parthiaus were true Zoroastrians or not. 

Mr. Unwala thinks that they “seem not to have followed the Zoroastrian 
religion in the Avostan spirit.” In other words, their religion was “a very 
loose form of Zoroastrianism.” This was duo to the faot of their being under 
the inlluetice of the Greeks who ruled over them for some time. Ihe author 
advances several arguments in support of his view of their not being true 
Zoroastrians. Some of these are the following : — 

(1) Their descent, about which scholars differ. They were moro Turanians 

than Iranians. 

(2) They had taken their worship of the Ir&niati deities like Mithra, 

Tishtrya, V'erethragna, Atar, Vftt, Vanant and others, more 
through their Greek form of worship, than direot through Zoroas¬ 
trianism of ancient Iran. 

(8) The Parthian coins followed the Greek models in their designs and 
legends. 

(4) Their Inscriptions followed more the Greek model than the Achteme- 
nian one. 

(o) The Parthian Kings had some of their rock-out inscriptions in the 
Greek language. 

(6) Some of them adopted the method of Burial for the disposal of their 

dead, a method opposed to the teachings of Zoroastrianism. 

(7) Want of fire*altars on their coins. 

(8) Statues and temples in honour of the sun, these being foreign to the 

true Zoroastrian ideal. 

(9) They practised polygamy which is foreign to Zoroastrianism. 
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(10) They had Macedonian names for their months and not the Aohseme- 
nian or Sassanian. 

Even taking it for granted, that all the arguments advanced by Mr. 
Unwala have a valid force, what we can safely say is, that they were Zoroastrians 
in descent and faith, but had degenerated in their religious beliefs. They had 
fallen below from the original high ideal of Zoroastrianism. 

Mr. m. N. Kuka, The Iranian calendar is a favourite subject of study with 

The principal Persia.. Mr. Kuka, who had a lion’s share in the preparation of the 
Naoaherwan Report of the Parsee Pasal Mandal (The Calendar 

Society) as its Secretary. His paper in this volume is based on Mr. Kentok 
Hori’s paper in the Spiegal Memorial Volume 1 on “ A Chinese Account of 
Persia in the sixth century.” With regard to the question, referred to by 
Mr. Kuka, about the uncertainty, as to whether the Farvardeg&n days were at 
the end of the month Aspendarmad or of the month \.b;lu at the time to which 
Mr. Kentok Hori’s Chinese authority refers, I may say on the authority of an 
Iranian Zoroastrian, who recently showed me a Persian calendar published in 
Tehran, that the Mazenderanis, who even now use the Parsee calendar and U8e 
Parsee names for their days and months, place the five intercalary days at the 
month of Aban. Pearing in mind the fact, that the Mazenderanis, being 
secure in their mountain fortresses, were not much affected by the central 
authority of the Khalifs and that they continued the old order of manners and 
customs, we can safely say, that the Farvardeg&n days, at the period of time 
referred to by the Chinese writer, were at the end of the month \-b&n. 

Mr. Kuka’s reference to Albiruni, saying that tile Farvardegdn days begin 
with the 25th day of the month, viz. Ashisang, shows, that the number of the 
holidays, which, according to the A vesta, was ten, began to increase in Persia 
itself in the later days of its empire, and not in India as supposed by many. 

Mr. Horahji N. KangaV) paper attempts to reconcile, 
what he thinks to be, a contradiction in the acoounts about 
the complaint of Geus Urvan in the Gathas (Chap. XXIX) 
and the Bundehesh (Ch IV). The 29th Chapter of the 
Gatha is differently translated and differently understood by 
various translators, and the word Geus Urvan also is differ- 


Mr. S. N. Kanga 
on 

Thu Apparent contra¬ 
diction in the accounts of 
Geus Urvan’s complaint 
in the Gathas and in the 
Bundahishn, with refer¬ 
ence to the World-soul of 
Ulato. 


1. Spiegal Memorial Volume, edited by myself pp, 246-250. 
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ently understood. That part of Mr. Kanga’s paper is especially interesting 
which draws oar attention to Plato’s YVorld-soul in connection with Geus 
Urvan. The pith of the subject, lies in the following words of Plato in his 
Tiinaeus. “ As for the soul, he (the Deity) fixed it in the middle (of the 
solely-begotten heaven or universe),extended it throughout the whole, and likewise 
surrounded with it its entire surface... And the Deity constituted the soul both in 
age and excellence prior to and older than the body.” As to what the world- 
soul of Plato was, people may differ, as they do in the case of Geus Urvan. 
But, on the whole, one may be tempted to take it, that both mean the all-pervad¬ 
ing soul that has permeated the whole of the universe. Mr. Kanga tries to 
show “ that the Geus Urvan represents the mineral, vegetable and animal 
kingdoms only, but not the human kingdom also, as is generally supposed.” He 
thinks that this Gathic view, which he sees at the bottom, though not on the 
surface, in the Bundehesh, is also to bo seen in the world-soul of Plato, 

M r -^rdesiiir Kh. \ e*;i- lu his pa[jfe[r oti Zaothra, Mr. Ardoshir Vesavewala col¬ 
on lects most of the important references to Zaothra in the 

Tin- word ‘ Zaothra’' ascii ' r , 

in the Avestmi literature. A vesta, and Pahlavi Books, lhe Zaothra ceremony ot the 
Parsees is a kind of libation-cereiuony. Libation was observed by the ancient 
Hebrews, Greeks and Romans as well as by the ancient Iranians. The other 
ancient nations used a kind of wine or liquor for the purpose, but the Persians 
used water with the addition of a little milk and Haoma juice. 

In tho oft-repeated passage of the Avesta, which begins with the 
familiar words, “ Haomyo gava Baresmana”, and which occurs at the end 
of all tho Ny&ishes and Yaslits, we find the following offerings, as 
those given by the ancient Iranians : l Haoma, 2 Gava (gao), 3 Baresma, 
4 Hizvo-danghangha (wisdom), 5 Mathra (thought), 6 Vacha (word), 7 Shyothna 
(deed), 8 Zaothra and 9 Arshukhdha Vttoha (truthful word). These offerings can 
be uivided into two classes, (a) the physical and ,b) the mental, intellectual or 
moral. One’s offerings may all bo mental i. e. of good thoughts, words and 
deeds, of wisdom and truthfulness. Among the visible offerings are Haoma, 
Gaush-hudhao or Gaush-Jivya i. c. a product of tho animal creation like butter 
or milk, Barsam and Zaothra or consecrated water. Thus, we see that Zaothra 


was one of the visible offerings recommended to the ancient Iranians. 
Lest a foreigner may misunderstand Mr. Vesa vewala’s statement, that 
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“they pour Haoma, milk or any sacred water used in the religious ceremony in 
wells or rivers in order to form an invisible connection with the river Avan 
Ardvisura,” let us observe, that what is meant is a libation of consecrated water 
to which a few drops of milk and Haoma juice are added. In the present Parsee 
ritual, there is no separate libation of milk and Haoma juice. 

Herodotus (6K. VII. 54,223) refers to a form ol libation of the Aehsemenian 
king Xerxes. The ceremony, as described by him, reminds one of the Avestaic 
Zaothra ceremoney, but it differs in many respects from it, as referred to in 
the Parsee books and as observed by the modern Parsees. 1 

As said by Dr. Haug “the Zaothra or consecrated water is required at 
the commencement of the Brahamanical sacrifices also, where it is called 


Udaka Shanta.” 

Mr. Khodabux k. According to VIr. Punegar, it is the characteristic of 

P "oif ar the ^ ves t a a to look upon a subject exhaustively from all 

Th« Catholicity of possible stand-points.” True to that characteristic, its daend, 
the Avestan Concept: 1 

The supernal, internal or religion, whose root-meaning is perception, has for its field 
and External. the whole range “from the infinitesimal to the Infinite ”. 

Thus man’s “mental vision stretches to the unknowable that is outside its skirts 
and to the knowable which is within them”, the knowable including “what 
he knows to be present within himself and all that is outside of him.” This 
vision makes man “alive to the working of the powers which are superhuman, 
human and physical ; that is to say, which are supernal, internal and external.” 
Mr. Punegar examines in this paper how the thoughts about man’s perception 
of the working of the above-mentioned three spheres fit the religious sentiments 
preached in the Avesta. His paper presents one view of the way, in which 
the Avesta may be looked at, as giving the concept of the grand Universe and 
its Architect—God, Man and Mature. The Avesta word for religion, daend , is 
significant. It says that religion is a kind of law or system which reveals to 
us something, which teaches us something, which declares something. That 
“something” is the righteous path which leads us to (1) duty towards our God, 
(2) duty towards those round ah out us, and (H> duty towards ourselves. These 
threefold duties are dut.es, as it wore, to the threefold powers referred to by 
Mr. Punegar—the supernal, external and internal. 

1 Vide rov silH audlSii i.e. “ The Ancient Iranians according to Herodotus and Strabo, compared with the 
4ye»t» and other Earaee books”, pp S6-S9. 
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Mr. Palmji B, I >e.-ni 
on 

t ile story of Kiukliu.iru; 
its remiikiibU- resemblance 
to tile story of Viiili.ish- 
tliiru ; Hiul its probable 
source. 


In this paper, Mr. Palanji B. Desai presents one of his 
favourite subjects of study, the comparision of stories. 
The late Prof. James Darmesteter had, in 1887, in a paper 
read, before the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Soc.ety, compared the Mah&bh&rata episode of Yudhish- 


thira’s renunciation of the Indian throne and his accession to Heaven to 


Kaikhusru’s renunciation of the Iranian throne and his accession to Heaven 
He saw the origin of the Indian story in the Iranian story. The late Mr- 
Justice Telang had, at the time, entered a mild caveat to the conclusion 
arrived at by Prof. Darmesteter. Mr. Telang thought, that it was not proper 
to draw historical conclusions from such resemblances. It is possible, both the 
stories may have had separata origins or a eommou origin. That caveat drew 
forth from the pen of the French savant, a paper entitled “Points de oontaot 
eutre la M ihabluirafca eb le Shdh-uamah 1 ’’, wherein he defended and supported 
his theory about the Persian origin of the Indian story. Mr. Palanji Desai 
takes a view opposite to that of Darmesteter and sees the origin of the Persian 
story in the Indian story. In the first part of his paper, he describes several 
points of resemblance between the earlier parts of the lives of both the heroes. 

According to Darmesteter “ the Persian legend was borrowed to the last 
detail by the Hebrew writers of the Sepher Hayashar, a legendary history of 
the Jewish people, written in the Middle &ges, and applied to Patriarch Enoch ” 2 

The early part of the story of Kaikhusru has a parallel in the story of 
Hamlet, as given in the old chronicles, from which Shakespeare took his materials 
for the plot of his play 3 The chief points of resemblance are the following : 
(1) Hamlet’s father was killed by a near relative, his own brother. Kaikhusru’s 
father was also killed by a near relative, his own father-indaw. (<i) Both were 
killed as the result of a fear, lest they may take the thrones of the murdering 
kings. (3) Both had, as the aim of their life, the desire to kill the murderers of 
their fathers. (4) Both swore to avenge the murderers. (5) Both had, at one time, 
to feign madness to fulfil their desires. (G) Both ruled over their countries after 


l. Join mil Aniiitiqin- (1.887.) Iluitiome Sorio, Tome X pp. 38-75. 

•/’, Journal B. B. K A. Society, Vol. XVII, Part I, No. XBV1, Abstract of the ,Society’s Proceedings, 
pp. 1I-IV. 

Vide my (Uiuipse .nto the work of the B- B. R. A. Society,” p. 98- 
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avenging the murders of their fathers. .Shakespeare’s Hamlet does not ascend 
the throne of Denmark, but the older chronicle of Denmark, from which Shakes¬ 
peare had taken his [dot, represents young Hamlet as ascending the throne of 
Denmark. In this connection, one must remember that the Danes of Denmark 
seem to be the descendents of the more ancient Danus, referred to as a tribe in 
the Avesta. 1 

If one were to look to modern times for a parellel for king Kaikhusru’s 
retirement from the world, he would find it, to some extent, in Don CharleB I 
of Spain (Charles V of Germany). 2 

The Parsees, on account of the above mentioned story of this great and 
good king’s retirement and sudden disappearance, referred to by Mr. Desai in 
his paper, took it, that he was alive somewhere. So, in their Tan-darurjti 
prayer, where they pray for God’s blessings upon themselves and their 
relations and friends, some of them still mention his name as that of 
a living person and pray for his health. If one were to seek for a parallel of 
a similar kind, he would find it in the case of Latour d'Auvergne, a known 
daring French soldier, who was foremost in all battles. It is said, that Napoleon 
desired to give him a colonelcy for his brave and daring actions, but he refused 
that elevation and continued as a mere private till the end of his life. He 
was killed in one of such daring adventures. It is said, that out of respect for 


the memory of this daring good soldier, his name was not removed from the 
register of his Grenadier regiment on his death, hut was continued to remain 
for some time. When the roll was called every day, his name was also 
called out, aud the chief sergeant of his Idogiment answered the roll-call in his 
name, saying ‘Mort au champ d’honneur” (dead in the field of honour). 

Mr. Shapurji K. Hodiwaia In this paper, Mr. Shapurji Hodiwala, who is one of 

jamshed in the Avista our very few Parsee graduates who have studied Sanskrit 
and the Vedas. f or University course, tries to show ‘ that Yama appears 

as a human being in the Vedas, just like Yima in the Avesta, and is identical 
with him, and further, that though lie appears as a heavenly object in several 
places in the Vedas, we have no evidence to say the same about Yima.” In the 
first part of his paper, Mr. Hodiwala examines the view of Prof. Max Muller, 


1. Yusht V (Abftn) 73; XIII Farvardiu 37-38. 

2. Vide my Gujarati “Episodes from the ShtUinameti” part I pp. 114-10 
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that tho Vedie Yama vva? not a mortal, and tries to prove tliat he was a moital- 
In this attempt, he tries -,o explain, “by tho light of the Iranian scriptures”, a 
passage of the Rig-Veda (X, 13-4), which refers to Yama (Yima or Jainslied of 
tho Iranians) and which puzzles scholars. I'll? passage of the scriptures, to which 
he attaches some importance in connection with this matter, is Yayna , lla 
XXXII, 8. It is a dilUjult passage, in the translation of which scholars differ. 
However Mr. Hodiwala lays some force on that part of tho passage which is 
translated “ Yima (Jams 113 d) in order to please ns men, reviled the Lord of the 
earth ” He then adds : “ This passage makes us infer that Jamshod did not 
claim to be god, but rather his people resolved to look upon him as god and 
that he, in order to please them, accepted that dignity. This story is quite in 
keeping with tliat in tie Rigveda. The people made the rishi Yama—who was n 
pious worshipper—Brihaspati, the mighty Lord, and in order toplease his pooplo 
(sj3im — lit. for the sako <ff tho people) he complied with their wishes, the 
result being, that ho. w .10 was so far immortal, porished with a fall". 

We learn from the way, in which Mr. Hodiwala represents Yirna 
(Jatnshed, Yama of the Yodas), that Yima or Jamshod did not claim to ho 
God, as said by Firdousi and other later writers, but that the people themselves 
elevated him to that position. His only fault was, that lie tolerated tliat repre¬ 
sentation or rather misrepresentation. 

We tied that Jamshed is thus defended, though not exactly in the line in 
which Mr. Hodiwala has proceeded, by some later writers also. For example, 
according to the Desatir, the question seemed to be discussed in the time of the 
writer The Desatir says: Aliura Mazda recalled Jamshed from this world 
because the people of his time did not behave themselves well and did not aot 
according to the toad ings of Jatnshed. He then sent Zohftk to punish them- 
.^gain God a«ked Faiidun to punish those who spoke ill of his friend Jamshed. 1 

I may refer here to one other kind of defence of king Jamshed. Mr. 
Sorabji Muncherjoe Pesai of Naosari, in one of his lectures in Bombay about 
ten years ago took this line of defence. A.11 men are, to a certain extent, formed 
in the image of God. They havo a divine spark (^i’si) in them- Some kindle 

t. Tin- lii.sat-ir or t)it Sue nil Writings of lii.’ Ancient I'orxinn I’ropliets; together witli the commentary 
of the tiftli Surat], translated by Mullu Fim/, l.in Kaus, edited and published l>y Dhunjibhny Jawaetji 
Me dhora (IhSS), p, 7b. 
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that spark very brightly. Jamshod was pre-eminently one of such chosen few- 
So, when he is represented as boasting to bo a god, that representation rather misre¬ 
presented what was true. He said that he had a Divine essence or spirit in him. 

As to the tendency of the people of the East to raise their favourite 
king, queen, hero or heroine to the position of a god, we know, even now, in¬ 
stances of even Christian personages of eminence, who had won people’s esteem, 
raised to the rank of a god. Our late Quoon Victoria has been deified in India 
to a certain extent. 

As to the question, whether a mortal ‘‘should receive divine honors*’, 
Mr. Hodiwala thinks “it was nothing wrong from the Vedie point of view,” 
though “ objectionable from the Zoroastrian stand-point.” The case of 
Zoroaster seems to be somewhat an exception. He was at least raised to tho 
position of an Yazala of this world, if not of the other world. 1 He was the only 
mortal who had a khshnumari 1 or a special formula of invocation like the 
Ya/.atas. 

We havo, in some of the Avesta fragments, a khshntiman* of king Faridun 
also, but these fragments, are not of the rank of the Avesta Scriptures like the 
Yafna- They aro a collection, more or less, of some later Iranian charms, 
amulets or incantations. 

Mr. Phirozc S M*nam Our author is a zealous exponent of a new school of 

The KaUoMAle of thought among the Parsees, who look for tho “Key of tho 
Zi>roastri»n Hitmiis. Avesta,” not to grammar, and not to philology, hut to some 

esoteric meaning or interpretation, which only a few select are expected to 
know. This new school calls itself, ‘the school of Khshnum’ or 

the school for interpreting the Avesta and its symbolism and ritual according 
to a particular kind of knowledge. This new school, though conservative and 
orthodox in its views, docs not look even to tradition for a safe interpretation 
of the Avesta,—tradition, the knowledge of which is centred in our learned 
Dastura. These Dasturs, on their part, stand aghast at the interpretation put 
upon tho Avesta hero and tharo, by some of the students of this new scho >1 of 

1 Yayna X.\ I, 2. If V avuii Ml. 'i. 

3 Weatergaard's Miacellaueon* Fragments, p. :5m, Frag.nent 11. Vide my Paper, - An Avesta Amulet 
for cultivating Friendship,” in my Anthropological 1’apms, [>p ldl• Hip. Journal of the Anthropological Society 

of Bombay, Vol. V. No. 7, pp +lf>-2ft. 
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Khshnum. If the new school does not understand philology well, the learned 
Dasturs do not undersland the new school’s phraseology well. However, the 
liberal-minded literary world of the twentieth century, shall, I think, hear our 
new friends with patience, if not with credulity. 

Our author, a learned exponent of this school, takes the word, “Khshnum” 
to mean “ the highest type of knowledge leading to ecstatic beatitude through 
touch with the genuine knovveledge about Ahura Mazda.” “The state of the soul 
after death, the existence of angels and archangels, the unseen world, the higher 
ritual &c”, which fall under the domain of inquiry by all Churches, by almost 
all schools, are specially claimed by this school as their subjects of deep inquiry. 
Here are some of the esoteric explanations of this school of some of the words 
of the Avesta. Zrav&na is ‘ motion, energy, conception of time produced by 
motion.” Staota is “unseen colours produced by vibrations of speech or sound.” 
Khftstra is “Tliermo-magno electric currents and forces.” Kharenangh is “human, 
vegetable, mineral and animal magnetism.” Our author refers to the Gehsarna, 
the Naojoto, the Jashan and such other ceremonies from this point of view viz, 
“the understanding of the Staota laws ” which “ leads to a clear exposition 
of the earlier Avesta.'’ Holding that the Zoroastrian religion propounds all the 
laws of higher sciences, he hails Zoroaster as “the Master-scientist.” 

After reading Mr. Masani’s article on the new school of Khshnum , a 
patient and tolerant student of religion and philosophy can safely say this : 
Heligiou is one in all the world, though religions ace different as means to an 
end. Even in the case of different religions, though all members profess the same 
religion, they, to a great extent are differentia their professions of their religion. 
A Zoroastrian, a Christrian, a Mohamedan or a Hindu differs from his 
brother Zoroastrian, brother Christian, brother Mohamedan or brother Hindu 
in the matter of the different phases or forms of belief. Whatever elevates a 
man is good religion ; whatever degrades him is bad religion. What the world 
wants for its moral advancement, its final Frasho-Kereti, is god-fearing men— 
men who look to a Higher Power whose highest and noblest desire is to see the 
whole humanity, the whole animal kingdom, the whole creation advance to higher 
and higher grades. If any of the newest isms of the West or Khshnums 
of the East lead to that result, let us look at them with an eye of toleration and 
expectancy, at least not with an eye of hostility. 



The word Gautama in Yasht XIII 16, is variously under¬ 
stood. Prof. Darmesteter has based one of his arguments 
against the antiquity of the Avesta on this word, taking it 
for the name of the founder of Buddhism. Shams-ul-l lma 
Dastur Darab P. Sanjana identifies him with the Rishi 
Gotama or Gautama, who, witli his son Nodhas is referred to in the Rigveda 
Bk. I. Hymn 62,13. Dastur Darab, agreeing with Rev. Windischmann, takes 
Nodhas (in Naidhyaongho, Yt XIII 16) to be a proper name. 1 Mr. Maneksha 
Dastur derives the word from gu or gava, takes it to mean fa) most corrupt or 
most rendering corrupt (bi or most wickedly powerful, and tries to show, that 
“these two meanings, apparently different are almost identical in their import”. 
He thinks that the passage does not refer to any particular event or to any 
particular personage in the history of the country, but makes a general statement 
that, “ through the glory and efficacious activity of the Fravashis”, there arises, 
now and then, in different countries and at different times, “a man ‘the man of 
the hour,’ round whom on account of his sagacity, oragnising power and high 
position in society, legions of people gather together, and who by their holp 
succeeds in overthrowing the power of the Tyrant, and establishes the society in 
a virtuous and prosperous condition of life.” Our author takes the Fravashis, re¬ 
ferred to in the passage, to be “those forces that are born of the groat and good 
activity of all classes of human beiftgf, and which advance humanity towards a 
higher and still higher condition of existence. All progress of mankind is due to 
these forces latent in humanity when developed ” 

Erva l Bamanji Dhabhar gives us, in this paper, the 

Krvad Bamanji N. translation of an untranslated Pahlavi tract on “The Ad- 
Dh&bhar 

on a monitions of the Ancients”, one of the several tracts, published 

Audar/thS-i Plshintkun. ...... ^ . T 

as a posthumous work of the late IJistur L»r. Jamaspji 
Minocherji, under the title of “The Pahlavi Texts.” As pointed out by the 
translator in one of his notes, the tract is a later compilation, influenced, not only 
by the thoughts of the ancient Zoroastrian writings, but also by some foreign 
writings The statements of sections 7 and N are worth noting, in as much, as we 
find here the Yazata Sraosha, opposed to the demon Vizarish, though his usuil 
opponent in other writings is Aeshema. 

1 The B eft mice to Gaolnna in the Avctfa, l-y l>ashn PanT J’eOiotan Sanjana. 


Mr, Manekshi N. 
Dastoor Jamasp Asaiia 
on 

The alleged reference to 
Gautain Buddha in the 
Avesta. 
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Naib-Dastur Minocher gives us the translation of 
Jnmaspji Jumasp A»a another Pahlavi tract out of the above-mentioned texts 

Matau-i simii published by his father. It treats of the subject of the arrival 

Vah&rain-i Vui-javauil. 0 f }l future apostle, ordinarily known as Behr&tn Varj&vand 
The Pahlavi tract of the ‘‘M idigAn-i Malii harvard in lioz Khordad,” trans¬ 
lated by. his brother Dastur Kaikliusru, in his paper in the K. li. < aina Memo - 
rial Volume , 1 gives, among the principal events that have happened and will 
hereafter happen on the Khordtld Sd,l holiday, the event of the appearance of 
Vahram Varjavand, a future apostle from the land of Hindustan. The tract, which 
Dastur Minocher translates in his paper in this volume, gives a few details of the 
event. 


The Pahlavi Bah nan Yasht- refers to this coming apostle and says that 
some name him Shahpur- It further says, that, according to some, he will come 
from the country of the Hindus (Hindustan), and according to others from the 
direction of Chinastan. 

This prophecy of the coming apostle Behram Varjavand is often referred to, 
now a days, by the Bams of Persia, especially by the Zoroastrian l»abis. Babism, 
more properly its powerful offshoot, Bahaism, has spread, to a certain extent, 
even among the Zoroasbrians of Persia, A few years ago, some of the Irani 
Zoroastrians came to mo and said, that some of their brethren were misled by 
the prevalent Babism and believed that the Bahrain Varjavand, referred to in our 
books as the future apostle, is Bab or his representative, the founder of BahSism. 
I argued with those Babis that neither the one nor the other could be Behram, 
because his (Bahrain's) dace of appearance is said to be Hindustan or Chinastan/ 

Mr. Khandalavala’s paper is, as it were, a running commen- 
T,, ViittudalavalM, N ’ D ’ tary on the two sets of names, found in the Ahum Mazda Yasht, 
The Name" «f Ahum the lirst Het continuing 20 names, and the second con tain- 
. ing .52 names, both numbering :t total of 72, corresponding to 

the number 72 of the Hfts or chapters of the Yai;na. Besides 
these two sets of the Mirra Mazda Yasht., we have another larger set. of 101 names, 


1 p. 122 ct my. 2 (Ituip. Ill L4. The Pahlavi Text of ilastur Kaikobad Adarbad, p. lb. 1 h 

2 Vide iny Gujarati paper on Hubism in the llnj'ttu Vardhak of .190S, Vol. SI, pp 1 (it et seq. and 219 et seq. 
Vide the report ot the ZarthooitiDiu-ni Khol-karuari Matidli, Vol. of 1898-99 to 1903-4, p, 10. 25th February 1899, 
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which are recited 10 times by the /ami in the paragnd ceremoney, which precedes 
the recital of the Yaynu. 1 This third set is a much later composition, in later 
languages. 

The paper is also, as it were, a short sermon, beginning with an apt quotation 
from Browning and ending with another from Tennyson. It. says that the mere mecha¬ 
nical recital of these names has no efficacy, unless they suggest a kind of meditation, 
a quarter of an hour’s daily meditation upon the attributes of the Deity enumerated 
in the. list, a meditation that '‘would be the beginning of religious self-instruction.” 
Yes, such a meditation is a good prayer, and a good prayer is a self-preached 
sermon. 

Dastur Kaikhusru gives us the translation of a third 
.lamaspj'r j^uasp-Ata Pahlavi tract from the abovomentioued Texts of his father. 

, . . , It is one of the severa‘1 Pahlavi Pand-namehs or Books of 

Vfli-Diniii. Advice. This tract contains the “Admonitions of the High- 

priests to the Laity.” It is interesting from several points of view. It says, that 
the recital of the Khorshed Nyaish every day makes a man constant towards 
religion, perhaps, because the constant rising and sotting of the sun at regular 
hours according to the seasons, proves Order and Harmony in Nature. It 
supports the argument from Hesign in the matter of the evidence of the Exis¬ 
tence of God. The recital of the Atash Nyaish makes a man industrious, because 
the constant care, with which one must feed the fire to keep it over-burning, 
makes him vigilant and active. 

Nowhere else in the Parsoe books is the practice of talking while eating 
condemned so strongly as in this Pahlavi tract. A Parseo is enjoined to eat 
with Baj i. e. ho is to eat after reciting grace 2 and holding silence. If lie has 
at all to say something, he must say it in a suppressed tone. At the end of the 
meals lie gives up the Bilj i- e. recites a small prayer, after which he can talk 
with others. According to MaooudD . ths practice of not talking while eating 
is as old as the time of king Kaimnars, the first of the Iranian kings. Strange to 
say, that Maeoudi gives tho same scientific cause for this Iranian custom, as that 
given by some medical authorities nowa days, niz that eating in silence helps 
digestion, while, talking while eating mars dig e stion. _ 

1 Vide lliiug’H Ksmijh ou the sacred language, wiitui-s mid religion of the 1’ursin. 2ud edition (187*; p, 3«f 

t Y»v ua XXX Vli, 1. 3 Magoudi, traduit par Barbier De Meyuard, oi. 11, p. 10s. 
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With reference to the word avar-gir, which occurs with dandun-parish 
(tooth-pick), and which Dastur Kaikliusru, in his foot note, thinks to be the same 
as tooth-pick, I beg to suggest, that the word means “ an instrument or some- 
thinc with which the teeth are cleaned from above." It may be something like 

O 

a tooth-brush or a tooth-stick, with which people in the East still clean 
their teeth. 


The last part of the Pahlavi tract (ss. 34-35) proposes to give a reason for 
the custom of not aating meat during the first three days after death in one’s 
family. The wording is not very clear, but the reason seems to be physical. 
During the first three days, when the fatnily is over-burdened with grief, the 
power of digestion is weak. Hence, meat is not good for the health of the living 
relatives during these three days. 

The Dasturs of old Iran have now and then exposed the 
Uastur iji^.^Maiuxkji heresy of Mani, and in Dr. Dhalla we see a modern Dastur 
,, , A °" , doing the same. Mani taught asceticism, self-mortification, 

the Zoroastri.ni point of celebacy, fasting and vow of purify. Our author combats 

all these from the Zoroastrian point of view. One must be 
cautious in condemning these in toto. They are not evils in themselves, but they 
are evils only whe i preached and meant for general acceptance. A priest here and 
there, who leads an ascetic , self-mortifying, celibate, abstemious, pure life, is not to 
be condemned altogether. If he is all that, with a view to be more useful to 
his flock, to stand as a beacon to others, who think, that they live to eat and drink 
and not that they eat and drink to live, he is to be welcomed and honoured. Hig 
life and example serve as an acceptable brake upon the fastness of others. But 
the root of the evil in Mauiclneism was that the doctrine was carried to 


extremes, and the teachings, instead of being, taken as means to an end for a few, 
were taken to be the end itself for all. Even the twentieth Century Church is not 
free from the extremes of some vagaries of the kind of Manichabsm. There 
are some monasteries in the West, even now, in which, it is said, that the idea 
of celibacy is carried to such a great extent, that not only women are excluded from 
its preciuts but even animals of the female sex. For example, one can take a bull 
in its preciuts but not a cow, a cock but not a hen. It is the letter of the teaching 
that is looked at and not the spirit. 
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Maniclneism, though driven aw.iv from it>. native .soil, the land of 
IMn ( by the Sassanian kings, like the Buddhism of India, Nourished else¬ 
where for a long time. For example', the Yazadis were a set of the followers of 
Man id Not only did it flourish there, hut at times even re fleeted the effect of 
some of its views upon the religion of its mother-laud. Zadsparam, the head preist 
of the Zoroastrians tit Sarakhs in IvhorasAn, on being transferred to Suit An, was 
believed to have taken some of his views on the subject of the Barashnum ceremony 
from the Tughazghuz, a Turkish tribe, which, according to Mucoudi 1 2 3 , lived at 
Kouchan between Khorasmi and China, and professed the doctrines of 

Maui. In one of the Manichaen manuscripts, discovered in Central Asia, we find a 
parallel, as it were, of Iranian Aderbad’s Patel*. Christuiuity is believed by some to 
have influenced the Buddhism of Tibet and that influence is said to have been 
exerted through Maniclueism . 4 

As to the custom of fasting, referred to by our author, it is worth noting, that 
according to Mirkhotid,* it was Tohmuras, a Ma/.daya^nian King of the PeshdAdian 
dynasty, who was believed to have first introduced the custom in ancient Iran. But 
he did not do it with the intention with which Maui is said to have introduced it. 
It is said, that at one time, there was a great famine in IrAn. Tehumius then directed 
that the rich may abstain from their morning meals and give the saving to the poor 
who were starving. Shaikh Sadi favoured fasting from this point of view. 

As a learned writer says, s< the symbolism of to-day 
F.rvad NaushirvRu B. , , , , . 

p e!W1 preserves the serious belief of yesterday, and what m an age 

Symbolism iu the Litur- inore or l‘~ ss di>tant was a vital motive inspiring an appropriate 
gical services and on the course of conduct, survives in the conduct it has inspired 

long after it has itself used to be active and powerful.” 
Symbolism is, at times, variously explained by different writers. Mr Desai's paper 
gives one kind of explanation on the authority of an unknown writer. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, the writer gives no reasons for his point of view, 

1 Vide “Amrutii to Amrutli,” by Gertrude Bell, p. 272. 

2 Ma^oudi, traduitpar Barbier de Maynard, Vnl. I, p. 214. 

3 Journal, Hoyal Asiatic Society, of lull, p 277. Vide. Tbid of 1913, p. r,9. Mr F. Ledge’s article on ’• Western 
Maniciueiam and the Turbin discoveries.’’ 

4 Trans-Himalaya by Dr. Sven Iledin, Vol. Ill, p. S3.S. 

C MirkhondV Raozat-us-Safn, translated bv David Shea, p. fi7. 
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Mr. Degiii refers in brief, to (lie enumeration of the 33 ratus of the Yagna, as 
given by Krvad Sheri; rji D. Hharaueha. Ervad Sheriarjee, himself speaks on the 
subject at some length in his paper in this volume (p. '.103'. 

I)r. Junker’s eorreeted collations would be of use to some 

Dr. Heinrich F. J. . , . 

Junker of the critical students of the sixth book of the l)i lkard. This 


on 

Collation Note* from 
Pdnkart, Book VI. 


long list, so patiently and lab mrionsly prepared by Dr. Junker, 
ought to hold out before the editors of Pali la vi texts, an useful 


lesson, that they must oe scrupulous}- careful iu the work of their collation. The 


late Prof. Max Muller used to say, that a good scholar of an old language was one 


who either edited a text well or translated it well. 


Some of our scholars here look 


lightly to the work of editing a text. Especially in a language like the Pahlavi, the 
collations must be full and careful. Nothing, however trivial it may appear to the 
Editor, must lie omitted. Of course, he may fully express his views either iu his 
Introduction or in his foot notes. I think, many will agree with Dr. Junker in his regret 
“ that, there is, up to now, nowhere a trustworthy fac-simile edition of the Denkart”. 
I was one of those, who said, that, if the Moola Foeroze Library Manuscript of the 
Denkart was at all to be printed as a whole, that ought to be by the photoditho or 
photo-zineo process. But the question of finances was mentioned as the difficulty. 
I repeat the words of Dr. Junker here and say, “that of unique Mss. only facsimile 
editions are of some worth.” 


Mr. Muucherji P. 
Kharegat 
on 

The Identity of houic 
Heavenly bodies men¬ 
tioned in the old Iranian 
Writings. 


The conclusion, which Mr, Kharegat tries to come to in this 
paper, is this : “Most probably Ti^tar is Sirius, Haptokring the 
Great Bear, Vanand Vega, Gochihar the nodes of the moon, and 
M dMipar a comet, and probably the Great one is A returns and 
Sataves Canopus.” Without being dogmatic, our author handles 


his subject with judicial impartiality. 


The Indian manuscript of the Bundehesh (II. 7), which Dr. West follows, 
makes Sataves the chieftain of the West, and Vanand the chieftain of the South. 
Mr. Kharegat’s doubts xbout the statement are confirmed by the Iranian Bundehesh 
TD of the late Ervad Tehmuras D. Anklesaria, which makes Sataves the chieftain 
of the south , and Vanand the chieftain of the west 

I think, the mistake has arisen from the fact, that, by some, the words 
Bapithavin in the Avesta and Nimrui r in Pahlavi, which, at first, literally meant 
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•mid-day,’ were taken both for south and west. Rnpithavin in the A vesta and 
Nimbus in Pahlavi do mean ‘south’ as well as ‘mid-day’. But as after ‘mid-day’, 
the sun is generally declining to the west, the words were wrongly or rightly used 
for the west also. In the same way, the Persian word Khjtwar j.jli.) is used 
both for the east and the west. Perhaps, the mistake at first arose by mixing up the 
A vesta word Uushina (?i%°l) south, with Daoshuluru west. The word Dashina 
(lat . dexter) though strictly meant in the A vesta for the right hand side, has come 
to be used, as in the Sanskrit, for the south. 

In his statement of reasons, Mr. Kharegat (juot.es Ur. West’s note to the 
Bundehesh XIII, D, wherein the Pahlavi Vendidad V, 57 is referred to as an 
authority. This requires a little correction. The passage is not Vendidad V, 57 as 
erroneously given by Dr. West, but V', Id. 

In the above identification, that of Sataves with Canopus “is objected to on 
the ground that Canopus is not visible in the northern part of Persia and Central 
Asia.” Our author proceeds to meet that objection, and, in doing so, gives 
us an interesting reading in the latter part of his paper on the subject of the land 
where flourished the writers of the Ya^aa, the Vendidad and the Yasht. Seistan was 
the land where they flourished. It lies between Latitudes 80* and 3*2° and so Canopus 
was visible from there. It is worth noting, that Sataves, which is identified with 
Canopus, is spoken of as the Sepfth-piit of Nun rot iz or the chieftain of the south. 
Now, Seistan, which Mr. Kharegat considers to he the most likely country whence 
Sataves or Canopus was observed by the Iranians, is also spoken of as the country 
of Nimrouz. 

Mr. Kharegat shows in the end “that Baluchistan was once inhabited by 
Avestan people” and that the references in the Iranian hooks to Tishtrya and to the 
rain producing phenomena seems to he mostly the result of the observations made 
from there. Prof. Moulton, in his article entitled “Notes on Iranian Ethnography”, 
comes to a somewhat similar conclusion on the authority of expert astronomers. * 
In this connection, it is worth-noting, that Tishtrya or Birins, which was, as 
said by our author, best observed from Seistan, is known as the Dog-star and that 
Seistan, the Pahlavi word, was read at one time, and may be even now read as Sagastau 
i.e t the country of sags or dogs. Rustam, the national hero of Iran, was the Feudal Lord 

1. Vide tor his paper, " 1 and MndnF pin-inUd to Lr. William Kidgewny, on his Biitieth Birthday” 
pp. 265-5C. 
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of Seistnn under the suzerainty of the Shahs of Ir&n. He was, from that connection 
with Seistan, nicknamed, in the Persian namehs , by his enemies in warfare, as Sagi i.e. 
the doy. 

It is worth noting, that some of the stars referred to in the paper have been also 
mentioned in some of the Iranian amulets or charms, perhaps on account of the belief 
in their efficacy to work upon the destiny of men. In one amulet, only the Tishtrya 
is named. It is an amulet for a disease of the eyed One can easily understand why 
Tishtrya the strong-eyed ( dravo-chashmanem ), is named in an amulet for the eye. 
In another amulet , 2 all the above four stars, often mentioned together in the Parsee 
books, viz. the Tishtrya, Sataves, Vanant, and Haptorang, are named. 

It is also worth-noting, that Tir the later Persian form of Tishtrya, is, as 
Tir-i gardxLm, used for the Sun- Mr. Maunder the astronomer referred to by 
Prof. Moulton, also considers Tishtrya, to some extent, as “representing the 
Sun." 

„ , „ There are several words in the Avesta. the specially 

Prof. Eugen Wilhelm k J 

on technical ideas of which oannot be sufficiently well oonveyed 

a v,to the reader in any other language. Bvarend or Kharenan- 
gha, is, like Asha, Ratu, and Fravashi, one of such words. It presents ideas of 
the Aureole, Nimbus or Glory of some Christian writers, but it lias a speoial 
meaning of its own. Ahura Mazda, His Amesha spentas and Yazatas have their 
hvarend, and every man has his own hvarend. Even the coining Saoshyant has his 
hvarend. The subject of Dr. Wilhelm’s paper is this hvarend, and it is suggested 
to him by an article of Mr, W. W. Jaegar, who thought, that Homer’s Fortuna, 
which “disposes and governs the destinios of humanity”, was a non-Roman Power, 
and that it was “a sombre demoniacal divinity, a brutal idol, by means of which 
the dying Greoian faith supplied the bright figure of the Olympic Diespiter 
altitonans.” Mr. Jaeger also thought that this Fortuna was something like 
the Avestio hvareno and the Semetic gad , found in the word gadman used in 
Pahlavi. Dr. Wilhelm distinguishes between the kavatm hvareno whioh was 

1 Vide my Paper ou “ Amulets for some diseases of tho eye”, in my Anthropological Papers, pp. 43-60 
(Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay. Vol. lil No. 6, pp 338-46). 

2 It is the amulet for tho Jashan-i Hurzigaran. Vide my Paper " Niraug.i ja»han-i BurzigarAo,” in 
my Anthropological Papers, pp. l23-3> (Journal of tho Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. V, No, 7, 
pp. 328-405. 
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special for kings and the ahvaratem hvareno, which was, more or less, the lot of 
all men. We learn from the Kar-n4mak-i Ardeshir P&pik&n, that, latterly, 
this Divine splendour or the kingly splendour (gadtnan-i Khud&iht was believ¬ 
ed to take the form of somo auspicious animals like rams. When Ardv&n 
pursued Ardeshir, he was, at first, informed by way-farers, that a ram accompa¬ 
nied Ardeshir. That was taken to mean, that the Divine splendour was 
close to Ardeshir but had not joined him as yet. So, there was still some chance 
left to arrest Ardeshir, On proceeding further, when other way-farers told 
Ardvfin that a ram was on tho horse of Ardeshir, he gave up all hopes of 
capturing him, beoause the Divine splendour, symlobized by a ram, was already 
seated with him on his horse. 


Firdousi refers to this splendour (farr) in his episode of Shah Kaikhosru’s 
arrival in Irfin from Turan. This young King’s Khoreh enabled not only him 
but his party to oross a doep river on foot without being wet. 

The Avestaio idea of the Divine splendour possessed by kings continued 
even a'fter the Arab conquest. From Persia, it even came to India and we 
find it prevailing among the Mogul Emperors. Abu Fazal thus refers to it in 
his Ain-i-Akbari 1 . 

Dr H c To)man D r - ^°^ nari gives us an interesting paper, describing 

some of the details of the burial vault of King Darius at 

The Grave of King , T , , • ™ , „ T ” 

Darius at Naksh-i- tNaksh-i-Kustam. A rocky chit m the north ot rersepolis con- 
K ’ 1 ’ tains the burial vaults of Darius the great, his son Xerxes, his 

grandson Arta-Xerxes and his great-grandson Darius. The vault of Darius is 
easily identified, as it bears the inscription of this monarch. The other three burial 
vaults are not easily identified. That of Xerxes must be close to that of his royal 
father, but it is uncertain, whether the one on the left or the right of that of Darius 
is his. Prof. Jackson 2 thinks that the burial vault on the left of that of Darius is 


that of Xerxes, and the one left to that, is that of Arta-Xerxes. Dr. Tolman agrees 
with Dr. Jackson. Our eastern notion and custom, which consider the right to 


*i£**yj JUs - f-Jt® j 1 j j y }J » \ 

'A j w y jj j 
Bengal Asiatic Society’s edition by Ulockmaiin, Vol, I, p, 2 11. 22-23. 

2 Persia past and present, pp, 297-300. 
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be the seat of honour, would lead us to incline to the other view, but the fact, that 
as the cliff stood, there was no proper position and site in a proper straight line 
on the right hand side, leads us to acquiesce in the view of these scholars. 
Again, perhaps the forethought of Xerxes,—if he prepared his burial-vault in his 
life-time as his father did before him,—that he must provide a proper space for his 
successor if he wanted to follow the example of his father and grandfather, may 
have led him to prefer the left to the usual right, where there was not sufficient 
.space in well-nigh a straight line. The builder of the fourth burial vault had 
therefore to choose “the jutting angle of the cliff.” I think, that this view would 
be confirmed, if a future traveller would examine the site and tell us, that there was 
no good space available for a further burial vault on the left of that of King 
Arta-xerxes, taking its position to be that of “the first supposition” as accepted 
by Profs. Jackson and Tolman. 

Dr. Tolmuu's eomparision of the words on the burial vault, as given by Strabo 
and as given by the inscription, is very interesting, as it presents a proof of, 
and thi'ows credit on, the authority of Strabo’s wriLings. 

Dr. Tolman proceeds to “recognize the various national types (of the figures) 
in the sculptures themselves.” As to the “throne motive” of the figures being 
under the throne, one can, in addition to the reason referred to by our author, say, 
that the language of many a nation of the East and even of some of the West 
suggests the idea oE the subjects placing themselves at the feet of the throne 
( ^ ts'i ) of the Kin g- 

The position of the royal burial vaults being on “the steep mountain side” 
seems to he in accordance with the teaching of the Mazdayajnan religion 1 , which 
enjoins that the place of the dead must be, as far as possible, on mountains or elevat¬ 
ed ground. 

Of all the Aineshaspands, Vohumand, the first in the list, 

Mr E 0 n J Thowas (if \ve exclude Ahura Mazda), is one, round whose name a good 
Strabo and the Amesh- var j ous arguments have been spun. Dr. Kohut. at one 

aspands. B r _ 

time, tried to identify this Vohumand with the Michael of the 
Jews. [ have shewn elsewhere that he was mistaken in this identification. 2 Prof. 

1 Vendidad, VI, 45. 

2 Vide my paper on “St. Michael of the Chriatians and Mithra of the Zoroaatnans—A coropariaion,” in my 
Anthropological papers, p. 173 et aeq. 
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O.inriC'l(>ii i r (ricd In i<l**n j il'\ I In- 1,og- w <*1’ I Ik- N<*n- l’!;i!<»ni -i < wiidi I hi- Ameslmspa no 
.'iiid Lo make a capital out of ibis imientiliention for his theory of the A vesta being 
post Alexandrian. That theory has been refuted by several scholars. 

At present, it is attempted to identify him with the Umanos, referred to by 
Strabo in one of his references to the ancient Persians, Mr. Thomas presents be¬ 
fore us an interesting collection of the passages of Strabo which refer to him and to 
Anadatos, The identification of Omanos, one of the Ameshaspands as enumerated 
by Strabo, had recently formed the subject of some correspondence in a well known 
literary paper of England. 

I give below, for the information of my readers, my letter to the Athenaeum 
(Aug. 3, 1912), kindly referred to by the learned author. 

Identification of thf. Omanos and Anadatos, the Ameshapands named by 

Strabo. 

“ To the Editor of the Athenwum 
Sir, 

The Parsecs of Bombay are reading, with some interest, the controversy in 
the Athenaeum, arising from Mr. Moulton’s interesting Lectures on Zoroastrianism. 
In that controversy, there lias arisen the question of the identification of the 
Ameshaspand Omanos referred co by Strabo. There is another archangel, mentioned 
by Strabo together with Omanos (Bk. XI et VII, 1). It is Anadatos. 

Of these two Ameshaspands, Omanos appears to be identified by Mr. Moulton 
with Yohumano. The other, Anadatos is identified by Mr. Ed. Meyer, as Amer- 
dad. I beg to submit that both these identifications are wrong. In this identifica¬ 
tion, one fact must most assuredly be borne in mind. It is the fact referred to by 
Strabo, that they “have common altar” (Hamilton and Falconer’s Translation Vol. 
IT p. 246). 

Of all the Ameshaspands, the two that are always spoken of together are 
Haurvat&t and Ameret&t (Khordfid and Ainerd&d). I think that Haurvat&t is the 
Anadatos of Strabo and Ameretftt is the Omanus. 

I will give my reasons for these identifications. I have read the first name 
as Anadatos, following the abovenamed authors. The writer of the Note in the 
Athenaeum of 8th June reads it as “ Anadatos”. Mr. E. J. Thomas says “Anada- 
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is corrupt. Another residin''' i* Auntidaios or Auadato*. '■o. we have, in all 
four variants viz. Anadatus, Anadatos, A nan dittos or A nan dates. Now the Aineshas- 
pand, with whom I am going to identify it, is Haurvatat in the A vesta. As an 
abstract noun, the word occurs both as Haurvat and Haurvat&t. It is difficult to 
express the later Pahlavi rendering of this name except bv Pahlavi types, but suffice 
it to say, that the word Haurvat, when written in Pahlavi characters, can 
be read in all the various forms given above. The last letter “ s ” is, as pointed 
out by Herodotus, found in all the Greek forms of Persian names. Among the 
Iranians themselves, the first letter ‘h 1 of the word Ilaurvatftt (Khordad), was read 
as “a”. For example in the Paiwand-n&meh, recited on marriage occasions, Haur- 
vat&t is spoken of as Avard&d. 

The Ameret&t of the Avesta, the Amerd&d of later writings, is the Omanus 
of Strabo. The Pahlavi rendering of the Avestaic Arneretat is Amaradat, which 
word can also be read Oinanadat. 

The dropping of final tat or dat would give us the words as Oinana. This 
Omana is the Omanos of Strabo, the final “s” being the usual substitute of the final 
Persian “a”. 

We ha ve oilier instances, where Ameslmspands (Archangels or Angels) are 
invoked by shorter names. For example, Asha-Vahishta (Ardibehesht), who is the 
Ameshaspand presiding over Holiness, Rectitude, Sanctity, Truth &c He is often 
invoked under a shorter name of “Asha”, which, in itself, bears the abstract meaning 
of holiness, rectitude, sanctity, truth &c. For another example take the case of 
Ashi Vanghui (Ashisang), a female Yazata, presiding over righteousness, good fort¬ 
une, riches &c. She is at times spoken of as Ashi. It is her short form “Ashi”, that 
has its equivalent in Ard in Pahlavi. (Bundehesh Chap. XXVII, 24). 

If one i.s satisfied, that the Ameshaspand Haurvatat is the Anadatus or Allan- 
datos of Strabo, if he bears in mind that Strabo speaks of him as haviii"- a common 
altar with Omanos, and if he bears in mind that, in the Avesta, Haurvatat and 
Arneretat (Khordad and Amerd&d) are also spoken of together, so much so, that 
they have the dual terminations applied to them, he will slip over a very slight 
difficulty presented by the last part of the words Amerdad and Omanos. 

Again, this identification helps us in giving a plausible explanation of Strabo’s 
allusion to the use of a wooden statue, in honour of Omanos, Qf course, the idea 
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of a statue is, as pointed out, by the Athenaeum, foreign to pure Zoroastrianism. 
So, Strabo’s reference in this case must be to some corrupted form of Zoroastrianism 
observed in an out of the way place. But the fact of the statue being “wooden” 
may be explained by the fact, that the Ameshaspand Amerdad, was latterly con¬ 
nected with trees. He was presiding over the vegetable kingdom. So, possibly, 
what Strabo saw was an agricultural procession, where people celebrating an 
agricultural festival, carried soma agriculturel symbol. 

Colaba, Bombay, 

7th July 1912.” 

Mr. Thomas had, in the manuscript of the paper sent to me, added the 
following foot-note to the word ‘daily’ p. 174 1. 2. 


The note is by some misunderstanding left out. I give it below :— 

“Dr. Moulton translates ‘by day,’ because any ritual of the kind performed 
at night would go to the profit of the D&evas. But we cannot be sure that Strabo 
knew this. The translation ‘ by day’ is possible, but Strabo uses the phrase in the 
usual sense ‘daily’ twice in this chapter.” 

I think the translation ‘daily’ is correct. It is not correct to say that ritual of 
the kind performed at night would go to the profit of the Daevas. In fact, two of 
the five periods, during which the sa'cred fire is fed by the priest, are at night. One 
in the first part of night, and the second is after midnight. 

Dr. Lawrence, Mills These two papers of llevd. Dr. Mills are two chips from the 
Yaena xxvlii aa Areata valuable and vast Iranian workshop of Dr. Mills, who has 
and an Veda^ami devoted his whole life faithfully to the study of the Avesta. 

The Point of the Avesta. The first paper is one of his several efforts to familiarize and 
facilitate the study of Avesta with the help of the sister language, the Sanskrit. 
His second paper on “The Point of the Avesta ” is rather suggestive—suggesting 
to scholars of Christianity, that, in the Avesta, they will trace some source-springe 
of Christianity. The latter part of this paper may be taken as auto-biographical. 

Ancient Greece has influenced the whole world in various ways. Greek 
literature and Greek art have left indelible marks upon the literature of the 
western world. Then, if as said hy Dr. Mills, “the higher lights of Greece” must 
have heard of “the interior elements of the Zoroastrian creed” long previously, it 
follows, that irrespective of the direct influence of Ir&n upon the religion and 
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civilization o£ the West, the influence was also indirectly, though partially, exerted 
through Greece. 


Dastur Dnrub 
Pushotan Satijuna 

oti 

The Pahlavi Inscrip¬ 
tion ou the Mount Cross 
in Southern India. 


Shams-ul Ufatna Dastur Darab gives four alternative readings 
of the Pahlavi inscription on the Cross in the Mount Church, 
situated on Mount St. Thomas near Madras. A similar inscrip¬ 
tion exists in the Valyapali Church at Cottayam in Travancore. 
Our author criticizes the late Dr. West’s very early reading and 


interpretation. Dr. West had, latterly, given a revised reading and interpretation in 


the Epigraphica Indica 1 of June 1896 (p. 174). As these seem to have escaped the 


notice of the learned Dastur, [ give them below, as the English scholar’s 


latest rendering. He says at first : “The Pahlavi decipherers in 1873-74 had only 
a single copy of the Pahlavi to guide them, taken from u photograph of the 
Mount Cross ; they were therefore at liberty to suggest a few amendments of the 
letters to suit their views of the meaning of the inscription. But now that we have 
la‘fore ns three original versions of the Pahlavi inscription, in the Bhape of two 
inked es tain pages of each of two originals and one of the third, we arc compelled 
to adhere strictly to these five impressions wherever they all agree, and to 
confine our speculations to the several possible readings of the Pahlavi words whose 
forms are thus so well ascertained." 2 * Dr. West’s latest reading and translation 
run thus : 


1 Mfin ham-ich Meshikha-i avakhsMy-i madam afrfts tch kh&r bftkhto 

2 Sfir-z&y raun bun dardo den&. 

Translation.—“ (He) whom the suffering of the selfsame Messiah, the 
forgiving and upraising, (has) saved, (is) offerings the plea whose origin (was) 
i he agony of this.” 

In my Note, before the Jarthoshti Din ni khol karnari Mandli, read on 14th 
November 1896, drawing attention to Dr. West’s revised attempt, I have given a 
short account, as to how an inscription in a Christian Church came to be written in 
Pahlavi. 4 


1 Vol. IV 1896-97- No. 21. 

2 Ibid p. 175. d Literally “ bringing forth.” 

-1 Vide lay “Iraoiau Essays” (Gujarati), Part III, pp, 198—96. 
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Ervad Sheri irji D Krvarl Sheriarji D. Bhurucha’s paper is, in fact, a collec- 

Hharacim tioii of 12 small Papers or Notes on various Zoroastrian sub- 

Certain passages of jects. As he says, “undeserved imputations' have been, at 

A V08ttt 

times, thrown “upon the teachings o£ the holy Avesta,” 
being based on crude and unworthy translations and as the result of attempts 
to look to the letter and not to the spirit of the writings. Ervad Sheriarji is one 
of the few who have bestowed “patience, care and devotion” on the study of the 
Avesta, and so, his suggestions are often valuable. 

1, He suggests various new meanings and derivations of the names of some of 


the G&hamb&rs. His attempt to trace in the word “ Varshniharshtd' (an epithet of 
the Gfthamb&r Ay&threm), which is the cessation of Y&thra ( pilgrimage), 

the origin of the old Aryan idea of the meritoriousness of qoddna ( ’ll $T*T ) i. e. 
“ giving of cows and bulls in charity to the sacerdotal class on the season of the 
src?” (Shr4dha Avesta saredha reminds us of the modern Parsee custom of 

gde bhandvvi ( ) i. e. “ to announce the gift of a cow” at the oothamnfi. 

ceremony on the third day after death. 1 This custom may be a relic of the old 
Aryan idea. 

2. If one accepts Ervad Sheriarji’s account of the 33 Eatus, he will see in it, 
an additional proof of the Farvardeg&n days (the days of the Saredha *1$ ) being 
originally 10 and not 15 or 18 as held and celebrated latterly. 

3- In his note on the order of the Gdhs , our author speaks of some manus¬ 
cripts of the Khordeh Avesta, as naming the Ushahin, the first in the order. I 
have seen an old Manuscript 2 of the Khordeh Avesta, wherein, in the prayer, 
ordinarily known now as the Sarosh B&j prayer, but formerly known, as said 
in the manuscript, as the Nirang-i-dast skd ita**-*} i.e. the Nirang of 

washing the hands (in the morning after the application of the gadmez or cow’s 
urine), I find, that the only recital there, is that of the Ushahin gdh. One may 


1 For details of this custom, vide, in thin Volume, my paper oil ‘‘The Tibetan Mode of the Disposal of 
the Dead. Some side-light thrown by it ou some of the details of the Iranian mode, as described in the Vendi- 
d&d”, p. 336, n, 2, and my paper ou “The use ot Rosaries by the Parsees’’ p. 382. 

2 The colophouof this old manusoript, written in Avesta and Persiau characters (folio 458 b), gives its date 
as roz A mar did mill Khord&d, a&l 1029 Yazdarardi. The writer is Herbadtftdeh Herbad Hormasyftr bin 
Herbad Framruz bin lierbad Kiyitndin bin Herbad Knlca bin Herbad Hamajy&r bin Herbad Padam, lakbfi 
Sanjfcneh. The writer calls himself the parashtAr-i lrAusb&h. 
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infer from this, that the Ushahiti being die first gah of the day, tlie writer of the 
manuscript has given the recital of that gall as a specimen. With respect to 
Ervad Sheriarji’s fourth evidenoe in favour of the Ushahin being the 
first of the five g;\hs, I would draw the attention of my readers to the 
Errata and the Corrigenda, where the author has attempted to make his 
point inoro clear. 

4. Ervad Sheriarji’s valuable notes—(a) on the four epithets of the M&zda- 

yasna religion as given in the Articles of Faith, (b) the word Asha in Yayna 
XVI, 7, (o) the Gfith& Vashishtoisht, (d) and the word Bendva, supposed to be 
a proper noun by many scholars, but nosv identified by him with Sa-nskrit 
Gujarati His or — ftre all very interesting. 

5. Of all the 12 Notes of Ervad Sheriarjee, the 9th, on “ Egypt’s name in 
the Avesta, and Disoovery of the Hav&fridfin dynasty in the Avestic time after 
the Kay&nians”, is the most interesting from the point of view of the ancient 
History of Ir&n. The author’s disoovery of tho names is very important He 
thinks that “it is most likely that the person Hv&frito was the founder of a royal 
dynasty or a desoendent of a oertaiu royal dynasty after Kae Gusht&sp (Ab&n 
yasht, 132) who must haveasked this boon from Ardvi Sura ” Thus, we see, that 
besides the well-known dynasties of the ancient kings of Persia, there was one 
more dynasty in the Avesta times, euooeeding that of the Kay&nians and preced¬ 
ing that of the Aohoamenians. His disoovery suggests to me a thought which I 
beg to submit, with some diffidence, for further consideration. 

The Hvdfritb dynasty discovered by him may be (a) “not one more 
dynasty”; (b) it may not have succeeded the Kay&nians; and (o) it 
may not have preceded the Aohsemenians; but it may be the Aohicmeuiau 
dynasty itself. The Hvlfritcts may be the Hakh&menians (Aohannenmns) them¬ 
selves. Ervad Sheriarji’s another important disoovery of a proper noun Maya 
for Miyra (Egypt) helps my suggested identification, for we know, that the 
Aoheemenians had oonquered Egypt and had long remained there. The parti¬ 
cular Hv&frit who praj'S for the boon of conquering Maya (Mayra, Misra, 
Egypt) may be taken as Oambysoa, who both with a fleet and a land army con¬ 
quered Egypt in the 6th century B. C. 

I think, that it is probable, that the Kay&nians and Aoheemenians were 
oontemporarios. The contemporaneous references to Cyrus, Nebuchadnezzar and 
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Jerusalam, in the Pahlavi books of the Minokherad and the Dinkard and 
in the Arabic works of Tabari and Ma^ondi lead to that oonolusion. 

Again, take the fact, that Pahlavi works like the Vir&f-n&meh and 
Shatroih&-i Air&n plaoe the time of Zoroaster, who flourished in the reign of 
Vishtflsp (Gusht&sp), b bout 300 years before the conquest of Persia by 
Alexander the Great, i. e. about 600 years before Christ. This statement also 
then makes the Kay&nians—as Vishtasp was a Kayanian—contemporaries 
with the Aohsemenians. Thus, we find that our own Pahlavi works make 
the two dynasties contemporary ones. Arab historians like Ma^oudi and Tabri 
also do the same. 

But then, in accepting this theory, the oherished idea of taking the age of 
the prophet to be some hoary antiquity seems to be shattered. The Classical 
writers place Zoroaster thousands of years before Christ. Our own Pahlavi 
writers plaoe him about 600 years before Christ. The modern Parsees, who often 
doubt the veracity of the Classical writers in their various accounts about the 
oontaot of the Greeks and Persians,—for example, their aooount of the Greco* 
Persian wars, and among them specially of battles like those of Marathon and 
Salamis,—are, strange to find, prepared, in this instance, to throw doubts on the 
veraoity of their own writers and to admit the truth of the Classical writers. 
Again, if you take the age of Zoroaster to be as late as 600 B. C-, the 
question of the antiquity of the A vesta, based on philological grounds, may be 
mentioned as standing against that oonolusion. 

The solution to such questions of difficulty seems to me to be found in 
the statement of one or two of these very classical authors, vis., that 
there were two Zoroasters. I think, that is more than probable. The 
Classical writers were right when they spoke of a Zoroaster flourishing 
more than a thousand years before Christ. They had in mind the first 
Zoroaster. The Pahlavi writers were right when they placed Zoroaster about 
600 years before Christ. - They had in mind the later Zoroaster. 

Writers like Abbe Voucher, 1 who wrote in 1755 on the history of the 
Zoroastrian religion, have proceeded on the basis of taking two Zoroasters to 
have flourished. 

I Mdmoire* de Litterature de I’Academie Royal des Inscription* et Belle Lettres, 1761, p. 263 et se<j. 
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Then the question will arise : With whom do you connect the Avesta? Who 
wrote the Avesta books ? Our reply would be : Some were written by the first 
Zoroaster and some by the later Zoroaster. Most of the Gathas were written by 
the first Zoroaster. 

I must say, that I do not speak dogmatically on this question. It is still one 
of the unsettled questions of Zoroastrian history. But, I think, a solution may be 
sought in the direction of taking the Kayftnians to be the contemporaries of the 
Achsem inians—a direction pointed out by the Pahlavi writers themselves. I think 
Ervad Sheriarji’s discovery of the natne of a new dynasty seems to point to that 
di rection. 


Dr. Ogden’s paper adds to the two principal accounts ,—viz 
l)r. Charles j. Ogden ^ose of Herodotus and the Behistun Inscriptions—a third in* 

.yses and the°Magus Cani * teresting account of the story of the murder by Cambyses 
of his brother Smerdis, of the death of Cambyses, of the 
usurpation of the throne of Persia by the pseudo-Smerdis, and of the death of this 
Smerdis at the hand of Darius. Though this account, instead of producing, what 
can be called, a reliable story, makes the story more confounded, it is interesting from 
the points of some details. The main story, viz. that of a pretender rising to 
the throne of Persia, is the same in the three versions. From the fact of 
Darius’s great anxiety, expressed in the Inscriptions, to be truthful in his account, and 
from the fact of his earnest appeal in the name of Ahura Mazda to future generations, 
not to obliterate his Inscriptions, one is led to take his version of the story, though 
short, to be faithful. 


The late Ervad Edalji K. Antia’s article, which, sad to say, 
Mr. Edalji K. Aotm j a tQ ta j ren as a posthumous article, is one which presents a 
A few AveHta and v j ew 0 £ \Visdom of the ancient Iranians, as presented in the 

Avesta and Pazend writings. It places before us a compendium 
of maxims and sayings which “ furnish us with rules of conduct to be guided by in 
daily life.’* “The corresponding beautiful thoughts,'’ from various English authors 
add to the value of the article, as they help one to have a quicker and an easier 
grasp of the sayings and maxims. Some of the passages, though they cannot be 
strictly called sayings, present an interesting collection from the point of view of 
devotion and advice. The passages refer to various subjects, such as the Deity, 
Nature, charity, cleanliness, contentment, death, duty, evil, glory, friendship, order, 
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health, honesty, industry intemperance, marriage, obedience, prayer, knowledge, self- 
reliance, repentance, righteousness, soul, truth etc. 

Prof Jackson P rof - Jackson shows in this paper, that idolatry played 

on no part in the history of the religion of ancient Persia, and 

wor B h^,° minaUon ° f Ido1 ' that, in the case of some figures of the Diety in the Achsemenian 

sculptures, they were more with a view to appeal to the non- 
Persian subjects than with any view of worship. He quotes passages from impor¬ 
tant Pahlavi books to support his statement. He begins his paper with a reference 
to King Kal Khusru on the subject in the Bundehesh. The passage of the Bundehesh 
is explained by Firdousi’s account. 1 It seems that Daz-i-Bahman 2 was an impregnable 
fortress and was a seat of the idol-worshippers. King Kails, in order to determine 
who should succeed him, his own son Faribourz or his grandson Kai Khusru, the son 
of his deceased eldest son Si&vaksh, asked them to compete and capture the fortress. 
He who won the fortress would have the throne of Ir&n. Faribourz tried first but 
failed. Then Kaikhosru tried and won. Azar Bushasp or Azar Gushasp appeared 
on the harness of his horse and by its splendour he won the fortress. It seems that 
what happened was an electric phenomenon 3 . It is this event that the Bundehesh.refers 
to. Firdousi and other Persian writers often use the word Azargoushasp for lighten¬ 
ing. It is this Sacred Fire, or the fire-temple enshrining it, which a Parsee names in 
the Pazend portion at the end of his Atash Nyaish, together with the sacred Fires of 
Khurd&d, Burzin Meher and Karko. It seems that Kaikhusru installed the fire, 
produced by an electric phenomenon or by an electric lightening, into a fire-temple. 
In fact, at the above Daz-i Bahman, he installed fire-worship in place of its idol- 
worship. It seems that this sacred Fire continued to burn in Iran for some time, even 
after the Arab conquest, 4 

The second Pahlavi book, referred to by Prof. Jackson, is the Uinkard which 
speaks of Tahmurasp as putting down idol-worship. But, strange to say, some 
writers accused Tahmurasp of idol-worship. According to the author of the 

1 Vidler If p. 761. 2, According to Henry Rawlinson, it wag the fort latterly known as Takht-i- 

Suleman (Journal, Royal Geographical .Society (10) of 1841.) 

3 Vide my Gujarati paper on “The Hiatory of the Fire Azar GouahRp” (Iranian Essays, Tart 1 pp. 125-48.) 

4 A similar electric phenomenon warned the aucient Byzantians of the approach of Philip of Macedon 
and saved them, Hence, they adopted the crescent as a design on their flag, a design which the Turks 
adopted from them when they took Byzantium or Constantinople. 
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Zeenut-ul-Tavarikh, “ the worship of idols was first introduced under this prince; 
and the account of its origin appears very natural. A malignant disease 
had raged so long in Persia, that men, distracted at losing many of their 
dearest friends and relations, desired to preserve the memory of them by 
busts and images, which they kept in their houses, as some consolation under 
their affliction. These images were transmitted to a posterity by whom they were 
still more venerated; and in the course of time the memorials of tender regard were 
elevated into objects of worship.” 1 Malcolm quotes from the book of “Travels of 
William de Rnbruquis,” a monk, who was sent, in A. D. 1253, by Louis the Ninth 
of France (commonly called St. Louis) to the Court of Mangou Khan, the grand* 
son of Chengiz, a long passage, illustrating the above view of the introduction of 
idol-worship among the Mongols and among other “Moals (Moghuls) or Tartars". 2 

According to the historian Mirkhond, it was only the rich who made the 
idols of the dead in the reign of Tahmurasp. 3 From the fact of the rich making the 
idols, this king had been falsely accused of idol-worship. So, Tabari defends him 
and says, that those who accuse Tahmurasp of idol-worship say a falsehood (“ Ils 
disaient un mensonage car Tahmourath adorait Dieu.) 4 

The Bahman Yasht, the third Pahlavi book, referred to by Prof. Jackson as 
speaking for the destruction of idol-worship, speaks of the founding of another 
sacred lire—the (ire Adar Burzin Melier. This fire was consecrated and installed 
by King Visht&sp (Gushtasp) with the sacerdotal help of his arch-priest, IJastur 
Peshotan, on mount Raevand, in memory of his first victory over the Turanian king 
Arj&sp. 5 

To the excellent list of Pahlavi passagos on the destination of idol-worship, 
collected by our author, may be added, the small Pahlavi tract 6 on Sli&h Vilharam 
Vfirjavand (Bohr&m Varz&vand). The text is translated in this volume by Naib 
Dastur Minocher Jamaspji Jamasp Asa. 7 


1 Malooltn’s History of Persia, Voi I, p. 9-10. 2. Ibid, p, lo note A.. 

3 Mirkhond, translated by Shea p. 97. 4 Tabari, tradruit par Zotonberg, Vol I p. 101. 

o Vide ray Gujarati paper on the “History of the Sacred Fire, AdarBurzin’ (Iranian Essays Part l p, 101-166). 

6 “The Pahlavi Texts’’ by Dastur Dr. Jamaspji Miuocberji, p, 161. 

7 Vide p. 75 et :ieq. 
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Jameetjeu i). N«(iershah The Irananian calendar is a favourite subject of study 

Time and°ita Divisions for Mr * Jamaefc j ee Nadershah. His principal view . in 
in the Aveataio Age the ma tter of tho calendar is, that “the Zoroastriana 

Daya and their Divisions , 

during their sovoreignity had separate civil and eoolesias- 
tical days as well as years.” The same was the oase in the matter of the 
Gdhs or periods of the day. The ecclesiastical Gah began with the Hflvan but 
the oivil with the Ushahin. This part of Mr. Nadershah’s paper may be 
read in conjunction with Ervad Sheriarji D. Bharuoha’s paper, wherein the 
precedence of the Ushahin G&h is one of the twelve subjects discussed. 


The word Gfithd is used in the Avesta for (a) a poem (from gd to sing), 
(b) for each of the five Epagomense and (o) for each of the parts ( gdhs) of the 
day. Originally it was used, and that very properly, for the five poems 
<gathas) of Zoroaster and his disciples. Then the five days at the end of the year 
(G&thfl G&hamb&r) were named after the namos of these five poemB (Gathas). 
Finally, “this denomination seems to have suggested the idea of calling also the 
five divisions of a nyothemeron (the five gdhs of the day) by the Bame name”. 
These five gdhs are spoken of as gdthda in the Nirangastun. 

While writing on the fivo gdhs of the day, Mr. Nadershah, speaking 
of the present practice, says : “Whereas here (t.e. in the Nirangastftn) the two 
twilights, dawn and dusk, form parts of night and are excluded from the day¬ 
time, in our present mode of calculating the g&hs, they are inoluded in it, and, 
therefore, dawn is considered a part of the H&van g&h, and dusk that of the 
Uzayeirin Gffh”. This modern practice often creates a difficulty in determining 
the day of death, when death ooours in the early part or the commencement of 
the dawn. Varying circumstances—for example, a clear or oloudy sky, a place 
that is all open or is in the midst of narrow streets, good or bad eyesight of 
ordinary observers, different seasons—all these make it difficult to determine, 
whether the particular time of death may be taken as the time of the Ushahin, 
and so taken as a part of the previus ceremonial or religious day, or as the 
time of the Hflvan and so as a part of the noxt day. The dawn of the day 
after the third night after death is an important day for the performance of the 
funeral ceremonies of a deoeased person. So, the determination of the gdh at 
the particular time of death is very important. Cases have ooourred where one 
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Dastur has asked one particular day to be reckoned as the day of death, aud 
another Dastur another day. An attempt is being made by a committee 
appointed by the Jarthoshti Diri ni khol karnari Mandli to settle a procedure 
for guidance to determine the day, which can avoid difference of opinion. The 
committee, of whioh our author is a member, has examined the passages of the 
Nirangastan, referred to by him in this paper and other passages, and will shortly 
submit its report. 


Prof. Ivhudayar Sheriyar 
on 

I.- -Some Zoroastrian 
Rites and Ceremouioa, 
viewed from the point 
of view of faith-cure. 

II.—The celebration of 
the QAhambar. 

Hr.—Funeral Ceremonies. 

IV.—Tho Cbahuruua Ce¬ 
remony. 

V.—and the Nftvar. 


Prof. Khuday&r Sheriyar gives us five interesting papers 
on some of the beliefs, oustoms and oeremonies, observed by 
the Zoroastrains of Persia, of whioh even the Parsees of 
India are ignorant, These papers give ns useful materials 
for oomparison and even eluoidation on some points. Some 
of these materials have been of use to me in my papers in 
this volume. Our author, having been born and bred in 
Persia, and having again spent several years there after his 
education and graduation in Bombay, is in a good position to speak on his sub¬ 
jects with some authority. 

I. His first paper, and especially, its preliminery portion presents to us 
the view, taken by some men on the subjeot of Faith-cure. The compilations of 
the Revayets, known as the Burjo-Kamdin’s Rev&yet and D&rab Hormazdi&r’s 
Revayet, contain some of the Persiau riirangs or ctfsoons, referred to by our 
author as incantation-prayers for the oure of several diseases- 1 

II. His seoond paper, gives us a glimpse of the great faith of 

the Irani Zoroastrians in the efficacy of tho celebration of the G&hamb&rs, 
for whioh, all, who possibly can, set apart some property in wakaf. At 
the bottom of this celebration, Prof. Khuday&r traoes the idea of “ oharity h 
in the shape of dry fruits (lork ^ 2 ) and loaves of bread (loovoog 3 ), to 

be distributed to the poor and needy. On inquiry, I learn from the author, 


1 For a list of such Miraugt, ri'lr tho late Dr. 1£. W. West’s “nontcula of tho Revayet,” given by me 
in the Asha, Vol. 1, No. 4. p. 146. See also Mr. Frederic KoBenbeig’s Notices De Literature Parsie II 
Analyse du LI « Volume da Recueil des Rivfiyats de Darab Hormuzdy&r, p. 56. Une g^rie de ‘ nitangt' (1909 St. 
Pfitersbourg). 

2 Lurk or lurk ordinarily mean* “sour milk thickened by boiliDg.’’ 

3 fdo not know what this Iranian word loovoog is. Wo have a word dry which means “ mjlk 
boiled to consistency” and /jy lu\a which means " toasted flour,’’ 



that “ in all the people of the adjoining distriot,” who go to the plaoe where the 
G&hamb&r ie celebrated, to partake of the oharity, even poor Mahomedans are 
inoluded 

Some of the functions of the Dahmobed {lit. the Mobed or the priest of the 
village) of Persia, referred to by our author, remind ono of the functions of the 
R&o of an old headquarter of the Parsee priests, like Naosari. I also remember 
having heard, when a boy, at Colaba, which was then more of a subrub or 
village, the panthaki or the priest of the village, vociferating on the oooasion of 
G&hamb&rs, a certain prayer 1 which the Behdins (laymen) repoated after him 
before partaking of the Ch&shni. 

I also remember having observed, at one time in Bombay, the custom of 
the general Hamftjor referred to by Prof. Khuday&r, wherein the Rfithwi per¬ 
formed Ham&jor with all the members of the assembly, both priests and laymen. 
In moderen Persia, according to our author, the Qamdjor is performed by the 
Dahmobed going round with the couser of fire. In India, the Rftthwi per¬ 
forms it with a particular movement of hands. 2 

Ill Our author’s third paper describes the funeral ceremonies of the Zoroas- 
trians of Persia. (A) In the first part, ho speaks of the ceremonies pertaining to 
the disposal of the body, and (B) in the second, of those pertaining to the soul. 

(A) In the first part, the following draw our speoial attention from the 
point of the view of Indian Parsees. 

(а) The paiwand or the connecting link between the pair of corpse-bearers 
is made through a kushti or sacred thread and not through an ordinary lace or 
string, as here. 

(б) “ A pair of scissors is kept upon the bosom of the dead”. Our author 
does not tell us why ? Perhaps, it is so kept to remind us of the sharp edge of 
the Chinvad bridge, over which, according to the Parsee books, a soul has to 
pass after death. The scissors perhaps signify the razor that is spoken of in 
a Pahlavi book. In the case of the soul of a righteous person, the bridge 

1 Jamavditi bdj or grace to be recited before meals. Ya<;na XXX VII. 1. 

2 Vide my paper on “ The Kiss of peace among the Bene-Israels of Bombay and the HamSzor among 
the Parsoes” in my “ Anthropological papers” pp. 283-94. Vide also the Journal of the Anthropological Society 
of Bombay ■* Vol. VIII, No. 2, pp, 84-95, 




beoomes broad, but ia the ease of that of an unrighteous man it becomes as 
narrow as the edge of a razor ( ostareh tdi) 1 

(c) All the preliminary funeral ceremonies are performed, not at home, 
but at the Zrid-o-Marg, a house with two doors set apart in each village or town 
for the performance of such ceremonies. The Zad-o-Marg seems to be in the 
spirit of the teachings of the Vondidiid. The dead-body is taken into the Z&d- 
o-marg by one door, and taken out by the other. There is no custom of this 
kind in India. Father Monserrate 2 speaks of a similar 1 oustom during his time 
(about 1579 A, D.) at Naosari. But some of his statements about the 
Naosari Parsees are so absurd, that, one hesitates before taking this statement 
to be true. As he remained at Naosari for only one day, most of his statements 
may have rostod, not on personal observations, but on hearsay. The above oustom 
reminds us of a custom among some of the Afghan tribes, among whom the dead 
body is not taken out by the usual door, but by a speoial door or opening made 
for the occasion. The words “Z&d-o-marg,” applied to the house, where the 
body is first removed after death before its removal to the Tower, mean, “ Birth 
and Death.” They seem to signify, that all who are born are to die one day. 
The two doors of the u Zald-o-Marg” also seem to have a similar signification, 
viz. that all have to come into this world by one way and have to go away by 
the other. 

( d) At one time, the funeral party was accompanied by music, played on 
drums and hautbois. The use of music at the time of a Zoroastrian funeral 
strikes us as very strange. But, it appears, that some musioal instruments 
wore used in old Iran during the religious service. The late Ervad Tehmuras 
Dinshaw Ankleaaria has quoted the following sentence from his grand 
Bundehesh in this matter 3 :— 

_^y,oKi jSi^J o-“i i* tw-" in 

3iiiUi# hi 

Translation. —'The sound (K&1&) 4 ’navan’ is that with which the pious 

1. Tlie I)ftdist4n-i-Dini, Chap. XXI, 3. Ervad Tehmurass’s text, p. 44. Pursishn, XX, 3. 

2. Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bcugal, Vol. HI, No. 9, pp, 503—704, p. 549. 

S, The Report of the Zarthoshti Din-ni-Kholkaruari Mandli of the year 1869-70 to 1869-90, p. 292. 

4. P. U S Guj. («=U) 


people sing or reoite A vesta. The rabut 1 lanbur 2 and chang s or any string 
instrument ( rudihd)* on which they recite ( A vesta ) is called navan*. 

(e) At one time, the women carried in the procession accompanying the 
dead body to the Z&d-o-marg, the dress of the deceased and moved it to 
and fro. Our author does not say why it was done. One may compare with it, 
the modern custom of some civilized nations wherein the deoeased’s favourite 
horse, sword or such other pet thing is made to maroh or is carried in the funeral 
procession. But, looking to the fact, that the moving of the dead man’s 
clothes is attended with the utterance of “ some pathetic words,” it may be 
taken as a sign of mourning and as a means for consolation. We know from the 
Sh&h-nameh that Tehmina, out of grief for the death of her son, Sohrab, sent 
for his horse and patted him and kissed him while weeping. Then she sent for 
his dress and embraced it. 0 Then she sent for his sword and armour and did the 
same thing with them. The fact that this custom of waving the dress of the 
deoeased is called ta-ziya '-j 0 ", an Arabic word moaning “consoling, holding 
patience,” seems to suggest this view of the custom. 

(f) “ The undertakers (i.e the corpse-bearers) are fed with bread, wine and 
arak ” (db* a kind of strong drink). Looking to the fact, that they had to carry 
the body to a long distance, varying from 9 to 21 miles in the different Farsee 
towns and villages of Persia, this seems to be a necessity. The relatives and 
friends went on horses or donkeys, but the corpse had to be carried on shoulders. 

( y) The whole assembly takes the B4j, and not only those who go with the 
procession to the Tower, as in India. In a big city like Bombay, the custom of 
taking the B&j is fast dying out. It is the priosts only who now observo it. 

(h) When the procession starts for the Tower, those of the priests who 
do not accompany the procession “ sit on their legs with two fingers of their 
right hands resting on the ground. They raise up their fingers from the ground 
and make a pass or a kind of manipulation of the hand for every word, from the 

1. Perhaps l 1 , rabdb (guitar). 2. P. a lyre 

3. |P.!^ a harp or a small bell. 4. P. ^ the string of a musical instrument. 

5. It may be read huh and in that case, may be taken for the'nasal’ sound. The recital of religious 
prayers assumes a nasal sound. 

6. jlXil ijjtiJ 
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Bombay, in a paper in the Zarfchoshti Abhy&s (Zoroastrian Studies) by the late 
Mr. K. R. Kama 1 

The story ofthese two ladies, as given by Firdousi, when taken literally 

appears to be absurd on its very face, and requires some kind of explanation. 

The absurdity is in the matter of their age. They wore the sisters of King 
Jamshed. King Jamshed oame to the throne of Ir&n on the death of his father 
and ruled for 700 years- So, on his death, his two sisters must be at least 700 
years of age. He was suoceeded by Zohak who ruled for 1,000 years. They were 
living when Zohak was dethroned. So, on the death of Zohak, they must be at 
least 1,700 years old. Mow Farodun, the young Iranian horo, the liberator of 

Ir4n, aged about 18, is represented as marrying the two ladies. What comes to, 

then, is this : A young man of 18 marries two ladies aged about 1,800 1 Again 
the ladies at this age were still so young as to become mothers of ohildren 1 ! 

The absurdity of the story shows that some explanation is needed. 
Various explanations are given by different scholars for the stories of Jamshed, 
Zoh&k and Faredun. An interesting explanation is now given by our author. 


1. My observation oa Mr, tJehramgore's paper were based on bis paper, as seen by me in the first proof. 
Latterly, in the final proof, he has added fresh matter, for example, the reference to Ervad Sheriarjee's 
P*ier, Which has mads some of iny observations redundant. 
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all extant at the time when Adar Farobag wrote, whence the ncoessity for 
writing the contents ? If zeal for preserving this literature prompted them to 
do the work, why did they do it half-heartedly by merely preserving the con¬ 
tents, and not by making copies and distributing them ?” 


0 „ Mr- Sorabji Kanga, now and then entertains hie friends 

Mr. S. P. KiUiga . , 

on on special occasions like the Naoroz (the Parsee New Year’s 

ppy 0 *■ Day) with his verses. Of late, he has been popularizing in 
these congratulatory verses some of the teachings of the great prophet. His 
verses in this volume are an attempt of this kind. He expresses his congratula¬ 
tions in the form of wishes for a good life, as preaohed by Zoroaster in his 


celebrated sermon of Ya§na XLV. 


The good wishes or congratulations of good men do not always carry 
prayers for material riches or plenty. They pray as well for moral and spiritual 
riches or plenty. The good wishes of the prophet implied in his words vivareshd , 
chikhshnusho and mirnagzhd 1 in the H& under consideration are of this kind. So, 
our author, following the teachings of his great prophet, conveys his good 
wishes of the Naoroz in this richest vein. 

He has divided his verses into as many stanz&s (ll) as the H& of his choice 
contains. In his popular rendering, he has well-nigh closely followed the 
chapter in its early portion, whioh contains, as Prof. Darmesteter says, the 
K4v41ation de la dootrine mazd^ene”, 2 or as M. Harlez says, the “predioation 
de la loi nonvelle.” 3 


Mr. Uehratngore Tehmu- B ehramgore T. Anklesaria tries to show that the 

rM Au ^ esaria two ladies mentioned in some of the Yashts as “Arenavfi 

Savanhscha and and Savangha’ are the Iranian representatives of the Greek 

A " ' oonstellation Andromeda and Kassopeia. 

All translators before Prof. Darmesteter had taken these two words to be 
common nouns. But, about the same time, when Darmesteter pointed out in 
Europe that the words were proper nouns and were the names of the two ladies 
referred to by Firdousi, Ervad Sheriarji pointed out the same fact here in 


1. Ya<jna Ha XLV, 8, 0,10. 

2. Le Zeud Aveata, Vol. I, p. 296, 

3. Le Zend Areeta, p. 849. 



with suspicion until better evidence of their authenticity has been discovered 
than is at present available- 

“ The survival of so much of the saored Zoroastrian literature, during 
three centuries of Muhammadan rule, indicates that the final loss of nearly all this 
literature was not so directly attributable to the Arabs as the Parsis suppose. 
So long as a considerable number of the Persians adhered to their ancient religion, 
they were able to preserve its literature almost intact, even for centuries ; but 
when, through conversion and extermination, the Mazda-worshippers had beoome a 
mere remnant, and then fell under the more barbarous rule of the Tartars, 
they rapidly lost all their old literature that was not in daily religious ubo. And 
the loss may have been as much duo to their neglecting the necessary copying 
of manuscripts, as to any destructiveness on the part of their conquerors ; 
because the durability of a manuscript written on paper seldom exoeeds five or 
six centuries.” 

What Dr. West took to be a safe supposition in 1892, he takes to be rather 
a strong assertion in l89.\ I had the pleasure of reviewing the above volume of 
Dr* West’s Dinkard, in the Times of India of 3rd November 1892, and I quote 
here what I then said on the subject. 

“ He (Dr. West) says that the oft-mentioned twenty-one books seem to 
have been extant for some time even after the Arab oonquest, and that the 
ancient Parsoes themselves were to some extent responsible for their utter loss, 
in as much as they neglected to make copies from the few manuscripts existing 
at the time when the Dinkard was written. If the twenty-one Nasks were all 
lost, how, he asks, oould the author of the Dinkard have given such a detailed 
account of their contents ? The answer is, that they gave suoh a detailed 
account from what they heard from the lips of learned men who in their turn 
had heard of them from their parents. Oral traditions had preserved the know¬ 
ledge of the contents of the books. It is very true that the first inroad of the 
Arabs did not do all the mischief at once. It was a slow and gradual work, and 
by the end of the seoond oentury after the conquest, the work of destruction was 
oomplete. Hence the necessity for Dastur Adar Farobag and other writers to 
oolleot in the Dinkard, at least the details ot the contents of the lost books, 
fresh in the memory of many persons at the time* If the twenty-one Nasks were 



Parsees. He suggests that the “official leaders” of the Paraee community may do 
something to save from gradual destruction many old documents of the ’com¬ 
munity. In a letter, dated May 12th 1898, written sometime before the one 
which is published in this volume, he thus speaks more clearly on the subject : 

“Why does not the Parsi Panchayet, before it is too late, obtain complete 
copies of all Memoranda of Events, noted down at the time of [ooourenoe, by 
Heads of Families, priests, and others, more than 70 years ago ? I understand 
it was usual to make such Memoranda, but, as the practice has nearly died out, 
they will soon all be lost. The Punchayet should look upon such collections as 
valuable national records, to be preserved by all the means in their power.— and 
when the owners will not part with them (they should not be really urged to do 
so, if they feel any interest in them), they might be induced to allow certified 
copies to be made for the Punchayat Record office. No record of an event can 
be more trustworthy than one written down by an eye-witness immediately after 
it has occurred, and as long as suoh Reoords exist, it would be a thousand pities 
that they should be destroyed for the want of any one to care for them, for they 
form the basis of all history. The Parsi Prak&sh has drawn many details from 
such documents, sufficient to show that much material information might be 
obtained by systematic enquiry and influence.” 

There is one statement in Dr. West’s letter with which, I think, many are 
not prepared to agree. He says : "Down to the end of the ninth Century, as we 
learn from the Dinkard. books VIII and IX, they still preserved in Iran nineteen 
Nasks of their saored literature, out of the original twenty-ono” Here, Dr. West 
makes rather a stronger assertion of what ho said about the same subject in 1892, 
in the Introduction of his Translation ol the Contents of the Nasks 1 . Speaking of 
Aturpads’s compilation of the Dinkard, he then said. “And, as nothing is said 
about any previous treatise being consulted, it may be safely supposed that he 
had access to the A vesta texts and Pahlavi versions of all the Nasks he describes, 
fully three centuries after the Muhammadan conquest of Persia. The only 
Nask he could not obtain was the Vashtag, and the Pahlavi version of the 
N&dr was also missing ; under which circumstances, the fully detailed 
accounts of these two Nasks, given in the Persian Rivayats, must be viewed 


1 . s. B. E. XXXVII. Pahalavi Text*, Part 17, pp. XXXVIII—IX. 
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travellers in Tibet, have suggested to me the subjeots of these papers- I give in 
this volume, papers, which result from my study of the subjects from an Iranian 
or Zoroastrian point of view. As to those of my readers, who like to know some¬ 
thing about these interesting people, the Tibetans, from an Anthropological 
point of view, I beg to refer them to my five papers before the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay. 1 

My third paper explains a principle of wordly justice in anoient Ir&n, 
referred to by Herodotus (Bk. I. 137), on the basis of the principle of divine 
justice referred to in the A vesta and Pahlavi books. 

As said in my brief note preceding the paper, the author 
ahedji Minocherji Kateii of the Persian couplets was both a distinguished pupil and 

a teacher of the Madressa, whose Jubilee this volume cele¬ 
brates. The learned Dasturs and Mobads of tho early part 
and the middle of the last oentury had, to a certain extent, a fluent pen in com¬ 
posing Persian couplets, both as laudatory poems and as Monajdts or 

prayers to the Deity. Prof. Kateli’s couplets area specimen of that kind of 
composition. Strictly speaking, his composition is not a paper written for this 
volume, but I have taken the liberty of embodying it here, especially as it 
expresses the esteem of a distinguished pupil of the Institution for the 
distinguished personage, whose honoured name it bears. 

The letter from the pen of the late Dr. E. W. Wost may 

riu! late ^ • ' Vest a i 80 b e taken as a posthumous paper of the same kind. To 

The Knowledge and aave ^loarned letter from oblivion, I have taken the 

Priesthood of India about liberty of embodying it in this volume, especially as 
four centuries ago. *1 , r 

Dr. West was connected with the Madressa tor some years as 
one of its Examiners and as he took some interest in its work. 

Dr. West’s letter indireotly indicates the several sources from which materials 
can be gathered, however few, for a chapter or chapters in the history of the 


l (a) “ A few Tibetan customs and a few thoughts suggested by them. The Prayer-flags ” (Journal ol 
the Anthropological Society of Bombay Vo], X. No. 2, pp, 64-81). 

(b) The Prayer-wheel. (Ibid, pp, 88-91). 

(c) The Prayer-beads or Rosaries. (Ibid. pp. 139-156). 

(d) Tibetan Forms of Salutations (Ibid. No, 8 pp. 166-178). 

(e) A Tibetan Devil-Driving procession (Ibid. pp. 209-228). 
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by the Head priest. They are kindly supplied to me by Dastur Khodayar, 
later on, at my request. 
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The subjects of all my papers in this volume, exoept 
the third, have been suggested to me by my study of 
Tibetan customs. As said in the first of these papers, 
I had the pleasure of visiting for about five weeks in 
May-June 1913, the beautiful Hill-station of Darjeeling 
in the Himalayas. Of the several Hill-stations of India, 
both in the Himalayas and elsewhere, that I had the 
pleasure of visiting at one time or another, none fascina¬ 
ted me so much as Darjeeling. That was due, not only 
to the beauty of the hill and to the commanding view 
of the snowy Himalayas, including the grand and 
glorious sight of the great Kinchinjanga, from its 
summits in the near, and to the glimpse, an occasional 
rare glimpse, of the Everest in the far distant, from the 
top of one of it3 neighbouring loftier hills, but also to 
the Fact of its being inhabited among others by the 
Tibetan Bhuti&s who have three gompds or monasteries in the neighbour¬ 
hood. The several visits of these monasteries, the observation of their manners 
and customs, and the study, both on the spot and elsewhere, of the books of 
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more than seventy years, with words like duo bddshdh i. e. come 

in, king. 

Not only priests, but the sacred fire, which the priests, aB Athornflns, 
(Athravans or protectors of fire) daily feed and look after, is spoken of as 
pftdshah. 1 For example, the Parsees speak of Atash Beher&m p&dsh&h. One 
of their festive toasts is Alash Beherdin pddshdh nd pdi takhtni saldmati 
MiaifWi MlMci^ctdl wamdl * u ^ fLr*- ^ i.e. the safety of 

the foot of the throne of King Atash Beherkm. 

(k) The presentation of pomegranates to the Head priest and to other 
leading priests by way of Hamfizor is unknown to us, the only Hamazor known 
to us here being that of hands. 

(/) The priests join hands and form a circle round the vase or censer over 
which the sacred fire is burning. The oirele, thus formed, goes three times round 
the censer that is put in the middle of the hall, each time reciting an Atash 
Ny&ish. The process ol going round is not known in India, but we know, that 
on ceremonial occasions, when priests meet together for prayers, they/^at 
times, form a oirole round the fire joining their hands and recite one Atash 
Ny&ish. Upto a few years ago, it was not uncommon to Bee, that here also 
instead of one, as now, three \tash Ny&ishes were reoited. 

(to) We have no admonishing ceremony in India as that in Persia, 
where the initiates are a jmonished by the Head priest before being initiated. 
The Persian custom seems to be old. I find good many points of similarity 
between the investiture of Knighthood as practised in olden times in Europe and 
the initiation of N&varhood among the Parsees. As Atkinson, the translator 
of Firdousi’s opisode of Rustam and S6hr&b, says, “ enterprises of European 
Chivalry may indeed be traced to the East,” and we know, that in the investi¬ 
ture of European Kighthood or Chevalrie, the fendal lord, who performed the 
investiture, gave some admonitions. 

(n) The Persian oustom, wherein the lady relations of the N&var 
mobad now and then pour some dry fruits” resembles the Indian oustom, where¬ 
in rice is thrown over the candidate. 

The following are some of the lines reoited on the last day of the Navar 


1 “ AdurAuShfih phirozgar ” Atash NyiAUh. 
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particular requirements are not so strictly looked at now ; but they were so, 
till a few years ago. Naosari, the headquarters of the priesthood, is more 
particular in these matters than Bombay. Even now, cases have often oome to 
me for inquiry and opinion, whether such and such a priest, who was affected after 
initiation with such and such a melody or complaint, could continue to officiate. 
It is especially so, in the case of bodily spots, whether truly leprous or other¬ 
wise. At times, oases of this kind have been referred even to medical men. 

Now, in India, though the candidate for priesthood does not present him¬ 
self before the assembly stark naked to show himself that he is sound in body, yet 
he has to present himself, with the priest who has to initiate him before the as¬ 
sembly, after removing all his upper garments, clothed only with the sudreh or 
shirt, trouser and turban. The assembly has an opportunity to observe, if he has 
any physical deformity that should prevent him from being a good priest, sound 
in body and sound in mind. 

Again, in India, during the process of the two Bareshnums, he has to be 
stark naked eight times in an open placo of the Bareshnum-g&h, on different 
eight days for the purpose of having the ceremonial purification baths. Anybody, 
who has doubts about the physical soundness of his body can go there and have 
an opportunity to examine him. At least, the two priests who give him the bath 
have an opportunity to examine him more closely, as they have to be near him. 

(;) The initiate has a crown over his head. We have nothing of the kind 
hare. But the Iranian custom seems to be in line with the traditional view about 
priesthood. In ancient Persia, a m>bad or a priest had a political as well as a 
religious status. The Unity of the State and the Church was always sought. 
At times, the rulers were themselves Mobads. King Jamshed, in one of his 
speeches according to the Shah-nameh, said, “I am a Mobed as well 
as a king." ( t c > ^ <**")• Even in Parthian times, kings like 

Valkhash (Vologases' and his brother Tiridates, king of Armenia were Mobads. 
So, the Iranian Mobads or priests—at least some fortunate few—wero 
pddshdhs or kings. Strange to find, that even nqw at the present day, though 
not to such a great extent as in my very younger days, it is not unusual to hear 
Parsee laymen, welcoming their priests as badshdhs or padshdhs i. e. kings. I 
well remember, being weloomed many a time by some members of the Jejee- 
bhoy Dadabhoy family with who n my family had a profejsional connection of 
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familiar with the Gurz-i-Gdviani i. e . the cow-faced maoe. The word Kdvehdni 
({. e. of Kdveh) seems to have been mixed up with Gdvehdni (i. e. oow-faoed). In 
India, the initiate carries the maoe on his shoulder in the procession. 

(jj i ) “ The ends of the branohes, of which the vars is made, is deoorated 

with a ring.” We have nothing of that kind here. But we have a ring oonneoted 
with vars or hair which is known as the Varas ni viii, i. e. the ring of the 

varas. It is a mettalic ring round which the hair of the consecrated bull’s tail 
is put. It is symbolically used as a strainer, to strain the Haoma juioe prepared 
by the priest during the reoital of the Ya^na. 

(h ) We in India have nothing like the Verd “ a T shaped figure consis¬ 
ting of a short and somewhat flat silver rod pierced through in the middle by 
another thin silver rod, both of them painted beautifully.” “ This flat rod turns 
round and round when moved with a finger.” The word Verd is perhaps from 
1’ahlavi titD-eii vardidan , P. to turn, and the figure is so called because it 

(urns round- If the prooess of something turning round, “when moved with a 
linguro,” has some signification, we have in India, instead of the Verd, the cere¬ 
monial procoss, wherein during the preparation of the Haoma juice with the 
help of the Idleh and Hdvanim (the pestle and the mortar), the Idleh is plaood 
m the hdvanim and moved round with a finger by the officiating priest. 

(?) “ He (the initiate) then takes oft his clothes one by one. When he is 

uite naked, the Dahmobed calls the attention of the assembly to him to see 
i hat there is no wound, or stamp, or mark of any disease on his body.” This is 
ill new to us here ; but it does not surprise us, being in the spirit of the re- 
uiirements of the old idea of a good priest, sound in body and sound in inind. 
Hie Avesta preaches and teaches the idea of “ a sound mind in a sound 
i ody.” Physical perfection must be looked at from the point of mental or spiri¬ 
tual perfection. Sroasha, one of the highest Yazatas, is both takhma (strong) and 
, / raodha (well-formed or beautiful). Even the modern custom in India re¬ 
tires, that a priest, officiating in tho inner oircle of liturgical services in a temple, 
iust be wholly sound. He must not be lame or hump-baoked, or with a broken 
nb. He must have no wounds or soars or any kind of disease. He must be 
•o from leprosy. 1 A candidate with these defects was rejected. All the above 

I We learn from Herodotus also, that the anoient Iranians had an awful dislike of leprosy. 
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points, referred to in the previous paper, as some of the ceremonies are common, but goes 
into details on the subject of some of the points. Here, he speaks of the srosh-bdj as 
Avesta-i Dast-o*ru (i e . the Avesta of the hand and the face). It seems to have been 
so called, because, at one time, it was a custom, even in India,for Parsees to recite this 
prayer while applying the gao-mez (cow’s urine) to the open parts of their bodies viz. 
hands and face in the morning. It was after this application and this recital that 
they washed their face. This is also spoken of as Avesta-i Dast Shu i. e. the 
Avesta of washing the hands. 

V. Prof. Khuday&r’s fifth paper on the Nftvar or the Initiation into 
priest-hood will be interesting to Parses priests, especially from the point of view 
of the liturgical phraseology and of some difference in the ceremonies- 

(a) Firstly, the Iranian Navar requires ten Bareshnums, while the Indian 
one requires two. If our author means by Barashnum, the “ ten days’ 
Bareshnum,” the ceremony must last for about four months. 

(■ b ) The word varsdl, used for the initiating priest, is a new word to the 
Indian Parsees. Perhaps, it comes from ‘ vares (“1^-4 ) hair, because, in the cere¬ 
mony of yazashna, which the initiating priest performs, the vares or the hair 
from the tail of the sacred hull (called Vara&yfr in India) is necessary. 

(c) During each Bareshnum three ‘ Gatikharids ’ are performed by the initi¬ 
ate. In India, only one, known as geuird (Shftl), is performed by the two initiating 
priests, who are spoken of by our author as the two yozddlhragars. 

(d) The jewelled and ornamented turbans and paddns are unknown in 
India. Here all simplicity is observed. 

(<s) The preparation of the Pars, “a conical figure made of fresh branches 
of different trees, twisted round with fleece of various colours”, decorated with 
silver mirrors, and “fixed in a brass tray and covered over with a piece of peacock- 
coloured cloth”, is a novel thing to us. Perhaps, it is a relic of somo old form of 
an Iranian ceremoney, which is not strictly religious. It is intended to signify 
some good omens and auspices. In India, we have the Sesh (*Ui), a tray containing 
a cocoanut, grains of rice, and a padd which is a conical or pyramidal structure 
containing sweets. It is oarried by women in the procession which takes the 
initiate to the temple to be initiated there. 

( f) The idea of the darafsh-i-kdvydni i. e. the banner of K&veh, the black¬ 
smith who raised a revolt against Zoh&k, is new to us. But in its stead, we are 
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(g) The custom of the relatives sending trays of graiu and such eatables is 
easily intelligible. A custom of that kind was upto a few years ago prevalent here 
to a certain extent. The origin of the custom seems to be this : At a time when 
the family is in grief and when the bread-winners are kept away from their usual 
vocations, the presentations in kind were welcome. I remember having seen in my 
childhood, quantities of ghee or clarified butter being sent by relatives to the families 
of the deceased, on occasions like the varsi or the anniversary of death, to be used 
by the family in the preparation of the eatables required for the occasion, 

(A) The presentation of trays with candles stuck into wet clay and the pre¬ 
sentation of dressed forms of men and women are customs entirely foreign to our 
Zoroastrian ideas and customs. 

(i) The Iranian custom of performing the obsequious ceremonies on the 
anniversary days for 30 years after death, presents an answer to the question often 
raised here, as to how long it is incumbent upon the heirs to perform the ceremonies 
after death. The heirs of a deceased person are morally bound to celebrate the 
occasions of the anniversaries for 30 years. They can then stop doing so, if they liked. 

(j) Our author’s explanation of the use of the words “ Be Baharat-i-Ravdn" 

(w 1 jj '•) after the first year and “Be Ydd-i-Ravdn" ^ during the first 

year, leads to show, that it is after a full year, after one complete revolution of the 
sun’s course, that the soul is believed to have settled in its life-course or progress in the 
other world. The Persian words, si-rozeh (30 days), rozeh (month’s day) and sdl 
(the anniversary), taken from the Pnzend Dib&cheh of the Afring&ns, and the Indian 
words Mdsiso and varsi and 't^T) and the references to the moon’s track (ra6h- 

pftyeh) and sun’s track (khorshed pftyeh) in the Pahalavi books in connection with the 
souls’ progress in the next world, explain the custom referred to by our author, which 
is common both among the Persian and Indian Parsees, viz • that some of the 
Daroons or sacred breads should be symbolic of the shape of the moon and the sun. 

(k) In the matter of the custom of Sag’did, which is variously explained, our 
author takes the help of Mr. Tilak’s book “ Orion”, and thinks with him, that the 
Chinvad bridge is the Milky way and that the two dogs guarding the way are the 
Canis-Major and Canis Minor in the course of the Orion. Thus, he connects the 
idea of the sagdid with the symbolic idea of the two dogs at the Chinvad Bridge. 

IV. In his fourth paper on Chahrum or the fourth day ceremoney, which is 
briefly referred to in the third paper, Prof. Khuday&r naturally repeats some of the 



(c) Among the ceremonial offerings, that of sir-o siddb jj-i**), a mixture of 
garlic (sir) and rue herb ( seddb ) is peculiar to the Zoroastrians of Persia. Its place 
is taken by sherbet here. 

(d) The share of the dogs, collected by the Dahmobed from the eatables pre¬ 

sented as offerings on ceremonial occasions is known among us here as the 
dog’s morsel $S). Atone time, it was a common custom here,—and it still 

exists in some places and in some houses—to set apart in a small tray, the dog’s share 
and place it by the side of the big tray of eatables before which the satum 1 is 
recited. 

( e ) We have not here in India two recitals of the Sarosh Bfijs referred to by 
our author. Instead of that, we have two recitals of the Khorshed and Meher 
Nyaishes on the afternoon of the third day. In Persia, the ommission in the case of 
the recital in honor of the dead, is that of the ‘Ahmai rafifsha’ prayer only. In India, 
there is also that of ‘ Kerfe Muzd’ and a few words of the ‘Jasm6 avangahe Mazda 1 

In connection with this mention of the recital of the Shrosh-B&j at the 
dawn of the third night, one may say, that in Bombay, the custom is to recite the 
Shrosh H&dokht (Yt. XI) at the third day afternoon Oothmana ceremony. This 
yasht is not recited at Naosari, the headquarters of the priesthood. It is worth¬ 
knowing, how they introduced its recital in Bombay, as the incident shows,how new reci¬ 
tals and ceremonies are added from time to time. It is said, that at one of the assem¬ 
blies for celebrating the Oothmana ceremony of a departed person, the flowers, which 
formoneof the principal requisites on the occasion, had not been brought in from the 
Bazar, and the assembly had to wait for their arrival. To remove, or make up for, the 
inconvenience of the delay, one of the elders proposed that the assembly, instead of 
sitting idle during the time that the flowers were fetched, may recite the Sarosh 
HAdokht. The assembly recited it. The incident led to its frequent recital and to 
the formation of a custom. 

(f) Fora further explanation of the customs (a) of raising the fore and middle 
fingers during the recital of the Afringftn and ( b ) of the collection of the Avesta, I 
would refer my readers to my papers in this volume. 2 

In the list of the Roza (yjj) ceremonies, there are two or three performances that 
are new to the Indian Parsees. 


1. Yacna, Ha XXVI. 
8. p. 4C8 and p. 379. 
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the soul has to cross. The pair of scissors placed there perhaps signifies the razor 
or the sharp instrument, referred to above, on the edge of which, according to some 
books, the soul has to cross the bridge. 

(i!) The custom of placing at the above place ‘‘ a bowl of fresh water into 
which is put some silver ornament ” is not explicable from a Zoroastrian point 
of view. 

(m) The custom of the Sarosh-yasht-isar-i-shab 1 (the Sarosh Yasht to be 
recited at the beginning of the night or the principal Sarosh Yasht of the night 
^tctdl being recited by “ some people” other than the family members 
or priests, is still observed at Naosari, where for three nights after death, relatives 
and friends gather at the house for the recital of the Yasht. The custom is known 
as that of Yashtd javun i.e. to go for the Yasht. Our author says that 

“especially school boys” went for the purpose. We do not know, why they, 
especially ? Perhaps it is intended to train them for their social and civic duties. 

Of the two dokhmasol Yazd referred to by our author, the old one seems to 
be more simple and in the line of the original teachings of the Yendidad. The new 
one is the one built by the late Mr. Munockji Hataria, the Ageut of the Parsees of 
India. It is on the model of the Bombay Towers. The Atash-suz of Persia, referred 
to by our author, is the same as our Indian Saqdi (%Piil). 

(B) Coming to the second part of the author’s paper, viz. his description of 
the ceremonies for the soul oF the dead, and comparing the ceremonies with those 
observed by the Indian Parsis, one finds the following points worth noting. 

{a) The Yasht-i Shabgireh , which consists of “ an extra yazashne-i sarosh” 
is not known here, The word Slmb-gireh is new to us. It is Persian shab-gir 
which means “travelling after mid-night and before sunrise.” The mid-night 
ceremony is known to us, aud is sometimes spoken of as zidrat i. e. a reli¬ 

gious visitation, but the extra yazashna is not known to us here. 

(b) The third day afternoon ceremony, which is known among us here as the 
oothmand, a Hindu Gujarati word, is known in Persian as sehom or siwum (<•>*■•) i- e. 
the third day (ceremony). Prof. Khudayar’s paper shows that a ceremony is per¬ 
formed in the afternoon at Persia also, and that the afternoon performance is not 
Indian as taken by some, from its Gujrati name Oothmnd. 

1, Yacna LVII, u distinguished from Sarosh H&dokht. Yt. XI. 
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l-ight side to the left of their heads above the ear.” This custom is still 
observed at Naosari in a slightly modilied form, not in the street as in Persia, 
but at the Tower before returning home. 1 The oustom is spoken of as 
jamin shujdrvi 2 Our author does not explain the raison 

d’etre of this custom. I have thought of one explanation in my paper on 
“ A Tibetan form o£ salutation suggesting an explanation of a Parsce ritual” 
in this volume. 3 The manipulation of the hand referred to by Prof. Khudayar is 
not seen at Naosari, So, it suggests, that possibly, this addition in Persia, has been 
added with a view, implied in the Indian custom of ovdrvun (®U C U^[) which has for 
its object, the idea of avoiding a calamity or mischief. Perhaps, the mourners meant 
to wish that death may pass away from them, and they may not be soon overtaken 
by death which carried away the friend or relative. 

(t) The son tied his right arm with a handkerchief for the first three days. 
It was perhaps as a sign of mourning. Compare the modern European custom of 
putting on a piece of black cloth on the arm. Or, perhaps, it was to remind the son 
that he was bound to perform a duty towards his parents in theimatterof celebrating 
their funeral rites. In India, it is on the third day that they perform the ceremony, 
spoken of at times as farz dpvi (XI 9 * *. e., to give (a vow of) duties. On that 

day, the son undertakes before the senior priest the duty of performing certain 
ceremonies. 

(/) The Funeral feast at the Tower, served on sufreh, (</*-) or table-cloth and 
served with “ wine and arak by a sdki ” (tf* 1 -) or cup-bearer, continued “ in this way 
chatting, eating and drinking for about two or three hours.” The custom seems to 
have arisen from the fact, that the Towers are situated at long distances, varying 
from 9 to 21 miles in different villages. So, the mourners going there had to carry 
their own food. The words of prayer and condolence said by the relatives to the 
chief mourner at this funeral feast are worth-noting. 

(/t) The erection of a symbolic bridge with a pair of scissors in the front at the 
place, where the body was last placed before its removal to the Towers, is intended 
perhaps to remind one of the Chinvad bridge, which, according to the Parsce books, 

1. Vide my paper in this Volume ou “ Thu Tibetan Mode of the disposal of the dead. Some aide light 
thrown by it on some of the details of the Iranian mode. ” p. 387. 

2. Mr. Dadabhoy Oowasji’s “ Taffi&w Aveet&ui Ket&b ” •WUldl ’SrtW), part I. p. 660. 

3. p. 408. 



THE RELIGION OF THE PARTHIANS- 

By Jamsctji Maneekji V nr ala !‘Uq. B.A. 

Before we speak something precisely about the religion of the Parthians, 
we must first of all say a little about their descent, and about the influence of the 
Greeks on them, uudor which they worked during the period of the Seleucid 
dynasty of Syria, as a subject nation. 

About the descent ot the Parthians, Prof. Kugene Wilhelm, in his essay on 
“ Die Parther”, advances the following four contingencies : l . Arsaoes, the 
founder of the Parthian dynasty, was a Turanian like the Parnians. He 
followed the example of the Bactriau satrap Diodotils, an l with the help of the 
Parnians revolted against the weak Seleucid King Antioohus II of Syria—kn >wn 
in history as Antiochus “Theos,’'a title which he himself adopted in 255 B C. 
2 Arsaces was indeed an Iranian and availed himself of the Turanian help. 3 
Arsaces was a Turanian, hut the Parnians were a tribe ot the nomadic Iranians. 
Lastly Arsaces, as well as the Parnians were Iranians. Prof. Wilhelm considers 
the possibility of tho Turanian origin of the Parthians to bo the most probable, 
and says that there is no doubt that, at all events, the royal family assimilated 
very soon with the Iranians in tho language, manners and customs, as much as 
possible. G. Rawliuson likewise confirms this view, and asserts that the 
Parthians were of the Turanian origin, and had migrated into the country 
known after them as Partlua, leaving their remnants in tho north-eastern steppes 
of Central Asia. (of. “Parthia” in the “Story of Nation” series). Moreover, if 
the ethnographical view is taken into consideration, the Parthians had big 
flabby bodies and ucquilines noses and largo eyes, as seen on their coins, a trait 
so common among the Semites But the popular tradition makes Arsaces a 
descendant of Dar&, who was defeated by Alexander in 323 B. C. Fatahali 
Shah Kazar says as follows in his “ Nameh-i Khdsrovan” about Arsaces :— 
$jS y b y b b' 1 * I 

t.e. It is said that Ashak the son of D&ra, having driven before himself 
Astahman, tho general of Alexander, made the Greeks evacuate Ir&n. 
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Again, ho says that (Ashkftn) Arsaces was from the lineage of DflrA <»!>*y 

Leaving aside this question of their descent, about which there is a good 
deal of difference of opinion we can say with some certainty that, as the 
Parthians were under the influence of the Greeks—especially the Seleuoides, who 
ruled over the Persian empire from ah >ut 323-250 B. G .—they had borrowed 
the worship of the Iranian divinities, like Mithra, Tishtrya, Verothraghna 
and others from the Greeks, and had their names formed from those of these 
divinities. It is *|uito certain that these Iranian divinities, with the addition 
of “Vthro”—Vtar» Vat, Vanant and others wore worshipped iu GredCo and Asia 
Minor. Th y were worshipped even in India—in the Punjab and the adjoining 
districts—as seen, from the Ind »-Scythian enns of the Kanishka 1 and 
Huvishka dynastios which nourished some two centuries before the Sasanides. 
( of M. A. Stein-—‘‘Iranian divinities on Indo-Seythian coins.” ) 

Further, tho Greek influence on the Parthians can also he traced from their 
coins which follow tho Seleucid model. These coins hear on the obverse tho 
effigy of the king, and on the reverse, a figure with a bow sitting on a cortina— 
on the coins of'later kings the figure is sitting on a throne—surrounded on all 
four sides by his titles and rarely his name in tho Greek characters and 
language. M. Lenorinant and M. Bartholomae have suggested that this 
portrait on the revorse is of Arsacos I, but there is no doubt, that the features 
of this'figure are tho same as those on tho coins of Tiridates (Arsaces II,) who 
was the first to assume tho title of king and whom Justin calls Arsaces I, and 
who was deified later on (cf. J. Lindsay " A view of the History of Parthia and 
of the Parthian coinage.”) A coin of Mithridates I, supposed to have been 
struck at Seleucia, is altogether of the Grecian type. It has on the reverse the 
figure of a sitting Jupiter with an oaglo On the reverse of a coin of Orodes 
I 62-37 B. C., an anchor, an emblem of hope, a symbol of the Seleuoidae, 
appoars behind a chair, which henceforth is to be seen on the coins of his 
successors. 

Moreover, near the rock-sculptures of Gotarzes at Behistun we find Greek 
inscriptions, which are now in a very bad condition and almost illegible, and 
which Gotarzes, imitating the example of Darius Hystaspas, had caused 
to ho engraved in commemoration of his victory over the pretender Mithridates, 

1 Thin word is also written as Kunrki, l-li; in n ■ if a dyjuty wliiob ruled iu Kabul. 
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his rival for the throne of Parthia in 49 A. D. Prom all these numismatic 
evidences, it can be ascertained with some probability, that the Parthians were 
totally influenced by their former masters, the Seleucid Greeks, and that the 
general possession of some knowledge of Greek with kings aud upper classes 4 
seems to be implied by the use of Greek letters aiyd language upon their coins 
and inscriptions, and whatever their national language might have been, we 
possess no documents in the soriptures written in this language. But Comte 
A De Gobineau says in his “Methods of reading the Cuneiform Inscriptions 
that he possesses several old Parthian coins which have the well-known legenu 
found on Sasanian coins, “The king of Iran and Any ran”. According to him 
on drachms which he had the opportunity of deciphering the legends are in the 
Sasanian Pahlavi language On a coin of Mithridates I the legend runs as 
follows:—“Kavu Metr Schahu Ayran Any,” moreover, on the coins of this 
king the tittle adopted by his successors, “the king of kings”, is to be lirst seen. 
He calls himself on his coins “Basileos Basileon Megaloy Arsakoy Epiphanois,” 
i e. “The king of kings, the great and illustrious Arsaees.” On two coins of 
Mithridates II there are two different legends, viz. “Metrydet Meleky Ayraave 

Any,” and “Bagu Metredet Ayr-an.” It has now become clear that these 

drachms alluded to by Comte A De Gobineau are of the last Parthian kings, 
and of the Partho-Persian Kings,* who were contemporaneous and tributary 
rulers under the Parthian kings. The language of these legends is undoubtedly 
Sasanian Pahlavi, intermixed with Semitic words, written in the Hebrew, as 

2. Artavasdes, the Parthian king of Armenia, and Orodes l possessed a good knowledge of the Greek 
language and literature, and the former had composed historical works and tragedies in Greek, (cf. “Parthia” 
by G. Rawlinson. p. 177.) 

3- Allotte De La Fflye in his essay on "La Numismatique de la Perside” concerning the date of these 
Partho-Persian kings, or as he calls them “Souverains particuliers de la Perse it l’epoque seieucide et parthe” 
says, as follows 

l do not believe that the coins of Bagadate I, the most ancient ones, are anterior by far to Antioehus 
lit of Syria, 222 B.G., and that the moat recent ones of the period, i.e. those of the son or sons of Autophradato 
1, are posterior to the commencement of the reign of the kiug of the Parthians, Mithridates 1,171 B. C. The 
conquest of Persia by Mithridates I, if however it is well demonstrated, would fall in the middle of the reign 
of Darius I, who at the time of his accesaiou assumed the name of one of the fouuderrs of the Acluemeniau 
monarchy, and adopted on his helmet the symbol of an eagle which can be regarded as an Achremeuian one. The 
names of these Partho-Persian kings, as deduced from their coins, are thoroughly Iranian ones, which are to be 
met with in the ease of the following kings only; as, Bagadate (Baghdad), Oborge, Artaxerxes 1 (Artaklishath ra), 
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well as in the Chaldo-Pahlavi characters, which provo to a certain degree the 
knowledge of the Semitic language on the part of the Partliians . 4 

In general, the religion of the Partliians seems to be a very loose tor in of 
Zoroastrianism. Under the Achtemenians they submitted to the Zoroastrian 
system as followed by Cyrus, Darius and Xerx.es. But their national religion 
inclined rather towards the worship of tho elements, and particularly of the 
°un and the Moon. Therefore the Parthian kings were tolerant towards all 
orts of religious sys terns,and did not enforce an uniformity of creeds. The 
early Parthian jkings allowed the inhabitants of Persis to indulge in the 
Zoroastrian-belief and practices, and even maintained fire-altars in the dependent 
province of Persis. In Greek cities Olympian gods were venerated, Judaism 
prevailed in some district, and Christianity flourished in theprovince of Osrhoene, 
where at Edessa before the end of tho second century A. D., there existed a 
flourishing Christian church, (of. G. liawlinson. “ The Sixth Great Oriental 
Monarchy” p. 401). The priestly class was known as the “ Magi”, which word 
is the same as Avosta “ Magu,” old Persian “ Magu”, from which the Pahlavi 
word “ Magupat”, “ Mopat” and modern Persian “ Mobad” meaning a priest are 
formed- The ‘‘Magi” tvith the “ Sophi” or “wise men” formed tho “Megistanes” 
or “the nobles", “the great men”, who had the power of nominating and deposing 
a king, and who exercised considerable power in chocking and controlling the 
king. These Magi were hold in high respect by tho early Partliians, but later on 
they lost their repute, and wore very little carod for. They practically lost the 
influential position they had enjoyed for so long a time, but which they still held 
only formally. The Parthian religious systom deviated manifoldly from the pure 
Zoroastrian system. We possess no clear evidenco of the chief-divinity worshipped 
by the Parthians, as we possess of the Achaemonian “Auramazdsi”, with whose 
help Darius the Great vanquished his enemies. If the inscriptions at Behistun 
of Gotarzes had been preserved intact, we would perhaps have found a clue to the 

Autophradate I (Adufradha?), Darius I (Darayavu), Autophradate II. iiia sun Darius 11 (died 80 B.C ), 
Ids son Oxathres (Hvakhshathra;. liis son Anaxorxes II (livedabout the middle of the first century B.C 
The legend on the coiu of [Bagadate I is as follows—Bag.ulat Praladara zi Alahia Bagakart,” i “Bagadate, 
pratadar, U: devin, tils do Bag.ikarl.'’ The same type of the legend is found on the coins of tlieao kings. 

4. A coiu of Vologessea 1 V, IUl-17 A.I)., bears the legend in two language a, one in lldore.v an I the 
other in Greek. The Hebrew legeud runs as follow, : ‘ ' r °'K a9 ‘ Malta;” the Break legend 

ia illegible. The mint-monogram is A- Tambrace. 
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chief divinity of the Parthiatis. On the contrary, from the time of Vologeses I, 
50 or 51—77 A.. D. to the downfall of the Parthian monarchy, on the reverse 
of the Parthian coins, the king is represented sitting on a throne and receiving 
a diadem, a symbol of power, offered by L'yehe 5 of the city, who stands before him 
holding tho diadem in her out-streehed hand- Here wo would rightly expect 
the oIHgy of Auramazda, the chief Zoroastrian divinity, as it is also to be seen, 
that on Naeksh-i-Roostum, Ortnaz, the chief divinity of the Zoroastrians is 
represented sitting on a horse, and holding in his out-stroched right hand a 
diadem, which he gives to Ardoshir, the founder of the Sasanian dynasty, the left 
hand being held to his mouth. Hence it is provable, that the later Parthians 
inclined rather towards Greak divinities than towards purely Zoroastrian ones. 

The burial of the dead is reckoned as one of the most hoinous sins worthy 
of death in the Avesta and Pahlavi scriptures. But from tho Parthian remains 
of the so-called “Slipper-coffins” found at Wacka we havo grounds to believe, 
that the Parthians buried their dead These coffins cannot be regarded as 
“ Astod&ns ” or the receptacles for the bones of tho deceased, for their length 
varies from three to six feet, and their construction proves rath or their use as 
coffins than as "Astodans”. ( of. “Parthia” P. 388, for a description of “Slipper- 
coffins”.) History provides us with some further proof of tho burial of the dead 
among the Parthians- In 2]7 A. D. (Jaracallus, the Roman Emperor, on his 
march against Artabanus V through Babylon and Adiabone arrived at Arbela, 
and greatly insulted the Parthian religious feeling by his insane act of excavat¬ 
ing the royal tombs, and dragging out of them dead bodies, and scattering the 
bones to tho four winds. Arbela was of old known as “tho city of the dead’. 
Still it must be said, that the early Parthians neither burnt nor buried the dead, 
but after allowing the corpse to be devoured by birds and beasts of prey,collected 
the bones and preserved them in tombs (Astod&ns) like the Aohaemenides. 

The saored fire» which is invariably represented on the coins of all Sasanian 
monarchs guarded by two priests eaoh standing on either side of the fire bearing 
a sword, is wholly absent on Parthian coins. On the contrary, we find a 
figure of a sitting Arsaces with a bow on tho reverse of the coins of almost all 

5 The Greek name of the Latin goddess Lorlumi, represented with various attributes to symbol iso 
her fickleness, her influence, her generosity, < tc. She wears a chiton, a peplos, and a turreted head-dress, 
as represented on these coins. 
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Parthian kings, who, according to Justin, was deified later on, and in some 
rare instances, as on a coin of Mithridates I, the figure of a sitting Jupiter with 
an eagle, a symbol of sovereignty, is represented. On the reverse of the coins 
of tho Partho—Persian kings, who were tributary to the Parthians, the king is 
represented standing to tho left of the fire-altar in a worshipping posture, and 
holding a bow in his right hand, while the left is raised above in supplication, 
and above the cone of the Hamas of the fire, a “Farohar” (a wingod form with 
a human bust,) probably of the king, is flutterring, and to the right of the fire 
altar something resornbling a flag with an eight-.cornered star in the middle is 
represented. This type of coins remindslus of tho images on the tomb (Astodan) 
of Darius the Great, which exactly resemble those on these coins. The Farohar 
represented only in its crude form, i. e. only with a ring between two wings, 
is also to bo seen on the p; i dostal of the fire on tho reverse of the Sasauian 
coins. Moreovor, we find no mention of fire—altars built or venerated by 
any of the Parthian kings'’’ Although the early Parthians soem to have held 
the element of fire in high respect, we hoar of the later Parthians burning tho 
dead (Herodian IV 30), and of the Parthian kings of Armenia, that they allowed 
the sacred fire to be extinguished,—an act punishable by death according to the 
Avesta and Pahlavi scriptures. 

The worship of the Sun was very common among the Parthians. From 
the ruins at Hatra a temple of Mithra, the Sun-God, is discovered, where on the 
door-way to a hall (No. II) between two rows of ornamental flowers, there are 

fi. In “ Niimch-i-KhfiMraviin ” it is said that the sixth Askunian King Bebrnm, sou of Shahpur, who was a 
contemporary of Christ, founded Constantinople and built au At&sli-Kadeh there. 

a 1 ** 1 ? ji ) o.Ad«. j I tjJt” >> 

But it is very doubtful who this Behram might oc. Again in Buudehesli, cli. .11 §!), there is a moutiou of those 
Askanians, who ruled in holiness for 284 years over Persia. The text runs as follows :— 

(•suj*** -n( variant > f'-xr ) * tit) **i-*y-“ 

Ii. \V. West translates the passage thus ;— 

“The Askanians bore the title in an uninterrupted (a-ardbak) sovereignty two hundred and eighty-four 
years,’’ and makes a note, that this period is nearly two centuries too short. 

In “N&meh-i Khosravau ’’the period of the sovereignity of the Askanians is said to be 401 years. 

all tdy ^>3 j } » ijA ^jI t—jU Jg 

This statement well-nigh agrees with true history for the Parthians ruled for nearly 481 years—from 

265 B. C. to 266 A. D. 
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emblematic figures of griffins, eagles, and human and animal heads in a row. 
One of these human heads is considered to bo the representation of this deity the 
Sun. Also statues of this deity were made and venerated in temples. Again 
there was a torn pie dedicated to the Moon at Odessa, where Caracallus was 
assassinated by Martialis on the 8th of April 2L7 A.D. Likewise, on coins of 
many Parthian kings, there are crescents on either side of the face of the 
king, and oil a coin of Phraatss IV there is a crescent an 1 a star in front of his 
face and an eaglo w’ith a ring, a symbol of sovereignty, behind it. 

Although in the Ayestan scriptures the Sun and the Moon are revered as 
divinities, and a long yasht is dedicated in honour of the former, still nowhere a 
mention of temples erected in their honour is to be found. The idea of building 
temples in honour of divinities must have been borrowed from the Greeks. 
They worshipped and built temples in honour of Mithra, Moher, whom thoy 
named “Helios”, for on one of the In lo-Seythian coins mentioned by M. A. 
Stein the word “Helio.s” is to be seen on the side of the same figure, which bears 
name “Mitbro” on coins of this series. Tho L’arthians indulge I in a sort of 
ancestor worship, and either worshipped the dead under the name “Teraphim” or 
the “sacred beings”, just as the Greeks worshipped thorn under the name 
“Daemon’’, and the Romans under the name “Manes”, or merely as gods of the 
family like “vithaibish baghaibish” of the inscriptions of Darius. The Parthian 
kings swore by these deities on solemn occasions, and the tnembors of the royal 
family also made use of the same oath (.Joseph “ Ant Jud ” XVIII 9.§ 3. 
quoted by G. Kawlinson. ) 

Polygamy was the established rule among the Parthians. They were 
allowed to marry and maintain, besides theirichief wife, as many concubines as 
they pleased. Many of the nobles maintained a large number of them, but as 
the expenses of the seraglio were groat, the custom did not prevail among 
the commonalty. It was the custom in the east of carrying in a battle the 
royal seraglio, and it is said, that more than two hundred chariots were required 
for conveying the seraglio of Surenas, the commander-in-chief of the Parthian 
army, when he marched against Marcus Crassus, the pro-consul of Syria in 53 
B. C. But it is provable from the Avesta and Pahlavi scriptures, that poligamy 
is strongly forbidden, and that it is contrary to the Zoroastrian precept. Prom 
the Avesta it is observed, that the great historical personages of the time, like 
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Zarathustra, Vist&spa, and .Tsimstspa, h id only one wife. Likewise there is a 
precept in the Dinkard Bk. V, (p 447- 11. 15 - 16 . published by the Society for 
the Promotion of Researches into the Zaroastrian Religion,” Bombay 1911) 
which says -*jy t 01*13 ^ j^u ,$u»i nti i.e. in any case, 

a woman should not marry a (second) husband, nor a man a (second) wife, 
(during his or her lifetime), T for it is not proper. 

Yet from this passage it should not be supposed, that divorce was thoroughly 
out of question for the -Zoroastrians. If the first wife has* no children, the 
husband is. of course, allowed to marry another, yet not without the consent of 
the first wife, and still the first wife is in consequence not to be divorced. The 
wife cannot contract a second marriage unlor any eico imstanees whatever, as 
long as the husband lives ; 1 likewise it appears that the husband is only allowad 
to divorce his wife under any of the following reasons 3 ; 1 if his wife leads a 
scandalous life, 2 ) if she keeps the time of her menstruation secret from her 
husband, 3 ) if she practises sorcery, 4 ) if she begets no children 

Further, on Parthian coins, Macedonian names of months are found and not 
the Iranian ones, which were in use among the Achaemenians and the Sasanians, 
and the era used on Parthian coins is the Seleucid era, begun by Seleous in 
312 B C., while on the Sasanian coins the regnal year is to be found- 
On a coin of Phraates IV the legend runs as follows ;— 

“Basileos Basileon Arsakoy Eyegatoy Epiphanois Philellhnos” Date ^ ; 
month “ Yperbere,” city of the mint A—Tambraoe i. e. “ the king of kings 
Arsaces, benefactor, the illustrious one ; lover of the Greeks. “ Date 200 
Anno Seleucidi, month Hyperberetaeus = October. 

One of the main causes of the Persian revolt under Artaxerxes (Ardeshir), 
the tributary king of Persia (Persis) under Parthia, against Artabanus V in 226 

* Cf. Spiegel “ Die Heiligen Schriftea tier Par,sen ’’ Vol. If. Intro. P. XXXI. 

1. Cod. XII p. 531. 

'«X*0 -f (I i c 

2. Cod. XII i.e. 

^'7 A*il j Uj yj fS Ajlij j| 

ijtii 1 * <"#7 (•>■”" l **V I*J^ j *^>7 jj 1 45*-^ Li J Ail" fjij ijkji, 

A i!> 5 fcAj' ** j *** 
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A. D is the uon-ohservance of the true Zor iastrian religion. Tho Persians 
looked at the tolerance of non-Zoroastrian faiths practised by the Parthian 
kings with disgust, and were angry with them for the disrepute in which the 
Magi were held, and only waited for an opportunity of revolting, which offered 
itself through internal dissections during the weak reign of Artabanus V. But 
Hamza of Isphan seems to contradict this view, for he says that the political 
views and not the religious ones led Artaxorxes to revolt against Artabanus 
V, and that both the Arsacides and the Sasanians were the followers of the 
Bactriau prophet. Likewise Pliny says ol Tiridates, the brother ot.Vologeses 
I, whose investiture by Nero, as the king of Armenia, took place at Rome in 
66 A. D., with great rejoicings and entertainments at the Roman costs, that he 
was a Magiau and was very scrupulous in respecting the elements. Moreover, 
in Dinkard BK. IV >' 24, it is said that one Valkash, an Askanian, probably 
Vologeses 1, a contemporary of Nero, the Roman Emperor, who ruled over 
Par thin from 5 > or el -77 X. D., was the first editor of the Avestan scriptures. 
The toxt according to the Mull* Firoz manuscript of the Dinkard published 
by the “ Society for f he Promotion of Researches into the Zoroastrian Religion,” 
Bombay 1911 p. 412, 11. 5-11, runs as follows—- -trSli 
w i w t -“is “ nVidia) »f°>»ren3 w -xnjiw v 

iwnVi tit, itrtsj jte 

lo^ej 1)1*15 v -*vKJMf€tU 1=.) ttriSiaj i*« VIt) *1 

i. e. ‘‘ Valkhas, <lescendant of Askan, in each district, just as he had coino 
forth, ordered the careful preservation, and making of memoranda for the royal 
city, of the A vesta and Zend as it had purely come unto them and also of what¬ 
ever instruction, due to it, had romainod written about, as well as deliverable by 
the tongue through a high priest, in a scattered state in the country of Irfin, 
owing to the ravages aud devastation of Alexander, and the cavalry and infantry 
of the Arumans. 7 (S. B. E Vol. X.A.XVII, Dinkard Bk, IV. translated by 
E. W. West p. 413 j 24.)* 

8 Iu tins connection the - A utnslit Nameli ” of Zartosht Behrim is to be compared. There the 
following episode is narrated "f /..rljslit. Zartnsht asked of Ahurn Mizda immortality, which the 
latter refused on the groun 1 that if Zartosht. was made immortal, Tur-i-Uaratur, his ass as* in will also be 
immortal. But Ahura Mazda offers Zartosht a drop of liquid to swallow, whereby the latter fall* into a deep 
sleep and has visions of heaven and hell, which lie describes when he wakes up. Moreover he describes a 
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As stated above Tiridates was a Magian, and was following, if not the 
true form of the Zoroastrian religion, the form known as Magism. He did not 
cross the sea when he wont to Rome for his investiture as the king of Armenia, 
but took the land-route only crossing the Helespont, for he was afraid of insult¬ 
ing the water if he undertook a voyage. Again, Justin says that the Parthians 
paid a special reverence to rivers. PerhapsVologeses might havo been influenced’ 
by his brother in his religious views, and in consequence have odited the Avestan 
soriptures, which were devastated by Alexander. Prof. Geldner in his essay 
on the Avestan literature, translated by the Rev. Dr. Maekiohan, and published 
in the Dastur Peshotan Memorial Volume, p. 53, says, that it is better to 
suppose Vologeses TIT, who ruled peacefully from 148-191 A D., to be 
meant by the one Valkasli mentioned in the Dinkard Bk. IV" $ 2-t, for the later 
Parthian kings were better Zoroastrians than their predecessors, and that the 
Greek influence was gradually losing its ground from the middle of the first 
century A. D. Fromthe time of Mithridates VP, the contemporary of Trajan, 
who was the emperor from 101-117 A D., we have Sasanian Pahlavi legends on 
the coins of Parthian kings instead of the usual Greek ones, and moreover, the 
editiou of the Avestan scriptures under one Vologeses might perhaps 
be the beginning of the revival of the national spirit, which culminated under 
the Sasanides. But from what has been shown abovo, the Parthians seem not to 
have followed the Zoroastrian religion in the true Avestan spirit. 

tree with seven branches which are of gold. silver, copper, brass, lead, steel, an i mixed iron, and which 
respectively overshadow the world. These seven branches represent seven great personages who will arise 
in successive ages of the world. The branch of gold is Zartosht himself, that, of silver (lushtasp, that of 
copper an Ashkaniau king, that of brass Artiikhshir, that of lead UehrSm ((Jur ), that of steel Nbshirvan, and 
that of mixed iron the melicious monarch who will upset the true taith. (cf. S. H E.Vol. XL VII. 
Intro. § 48. ) 

9 No such king is mentioned by (i. Utwlitis m. Pacoras II and Ins brother Cliosrdes were contemporaries 
of Trajan. 



PRINCIPAL PERSIAN FESTIVALS IN THE DAYS 
OF NAOSHERWAN. 

Hi/ Me.hrjibhni. Eoshericanji Kuka Esq. M. A. 

In the Spiegel Memorial Volume edited by Shams-ul-ulma Ervnd divanji 
damshedji Modi there is an interesting article, from the pen of Mr. Kantok 
Hori, on the references to Persia in the writings of Wei Shim, the Chinese historian 
of the Wei dynasty, who flourished in (he sixth century after Christ. One 
para in particular, wherein mention is made of some Iranian festivals, is of 
special interest to students of the Iranian Calendar. It runs as under:— 

“ In this country New year’s day is kept in the sixth moon (July). Their 

greatest festivals are the seventh day of the seventh moon and the, 

first day of the twelfth moon. On these days the common people 
arc invited at the King’s orders to a great banquet, when music 
is played, and all join in gay amusement. Furthermore on the twelfth 
day of the first moon everyone brings sacrifice to the departed souls 
of his ancestors.” 

Unfortunately, as it stands, the para does not convey much information. 
The New Year's day is mentioned as falling in the sixth moon, hut the date 
is not given, nor arc we told what Persian month began the year. The 
description of other festivals is very vague. The last festival has something 
more said about it, hut the description might as well apply to the festival 
of the 19th day of Harvard in, or to that, of the 19th day of K Jar, or to 
any of the ten Farvdardeg&n days. If the last he the case, there is again the 
uncertainty as to whether the Farvardegan days were at the end of the month 
AspcndSrmad or of the month Khkn. The Chinese year being a luni-solar one, 
the difficulty is enhanced of determining the festivals referred to, and of ascertain¬ 
ing the year which was taken by the writer as his standard. The problem 

however is not unsolvable, and the object of the present paper is to submit 

a full explanation of the para in question. 
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It will be noticed that the Iranian festivals are mentioned as falling in the 

O 

sixth, the seventh, the twelfth, ami the first moons, which indicates that the 
writer has taken the festivals in the order in which they follow in the Persian 
Year, and that we have here to deal with two successive years Chinese, in the 
first of which took place the first three festivals, and in the other the fourth one. 

Let us first take in hand the fourth festival, that in which sacrifices were 
offered to the souls of the departed ancestors. We learn from Alberuni, (and 
his statement is confirmed by other evidence), that in the time of the Sas- 
sanian Dynasty the Farvardegan days consecrated to the ancestors began on 
the 25th day of the month A ban. We therefore take the fourth festival above 
referred to as the '25th day of Aban, and work backward. Countin'*- the 
twelfth moon Chinese as a month of 2D days, we find that the interval between 
the 1st of the twelfth moon and the l2th of the first moon is of 40 days. 
This is exactly the interval between the K>th of Melir and the 25th of Aban, 
and the third festival would therefore be Unit of the Mehrgdn, one of the most 
important of the Persian festivals. 

Between the 7lh of the seventh moon, on which the second festival falls, 
and the 1st of the twelfth moon, the interval is four lunar months and 23 
days. The number of days in four lunar months is 117, 118, or 119. Taking 
here 117 for our purpose, we find the above interval to be of 140 days, which 
is also the exact interval between the 2fith of Ardibehsht and the 16th of Mehr. 
According to Alberuni the 26th day of Ardibehsht was the first day of the 
Pnithhhem gahambar or the Harvest Festival, in the times of Sassanians and 
down to his own times. This therefore would be the second festival referred to. 

So far our hypothesis has worked smoothly, but now comes a difficulty. 
If the 7th of the seventh moon corresponded to the 2fith day of Ardibesht, it 
will be seen that no date in the sixth moon could coincide with the 1st of 
Farvardiu. Hut as the writer expressly stales that, the Persian Yew Year festival 
fell in the sixtli moon, the only solution of the problem is the supposition that 
there was an intercalated month between the. sixth and the seventh moons. The 
interval between the 1st of Farvrdiu and the 26th of Ardibehsht being 55 days, 
we can thus fix the 12th of the sixth moon as the Persian New Year’s day, 
taking 30 days as the length of the intercalated month. 
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We. thus find that the four festivals mentioned by the author are : 

The 1st of Farvardin, or the New Year's Day . 

The 26th of Ardibehsht, or the first day of the Harvest festival 
•—the Paitishhem Gahambar 
The 16th of Mehr, or the Mehrg&n festival, and 
The 25th of Ab&n, or the first of the Farvardegdn days. 

It now remains for us to ascertain which year of the Persian Era the author 
nas taken as his standard. 

rt can be shown from Chronological tables that this was the 40th year of 
the reign of Naosherwan. In that year the 1st of Farvardin coincided with 
the 2nd of duly (O.S.), A.C. 570. The Chinese year then current was the 27th 
year of the 54th Cycle. It commenced on the 24th January 570 and consisted 
of 13 months. The succeeding Chinese year commenced on the 11th February 571. 
The following table will make the interconnection of the eras and dates quite clear. 


Chinese Datof 

Year j Mouth 

i. 

Date 

Persian Oate 

Month 

8. 

Date 

Y ear 
A.C. 

Julian Hates. 

j Month 

Date 

Number of days 
iu the Chinese 
month. 

27th 

i 

i 

Mehr 

27 

570 

January 

24 

80 


11 

i 

Aban 

27 


February 

23 

29 


III 

i 

Adar 

21 


March 

24 

3o 


IV 

i 

Dae 

21 

>> 

April 

23 

30 


V 

i 

Bahman 

21 

It 

May 

23 

29 


VI 

i 

Aspendarmad 

20 


J UDe 

21 

30 


’> 

Intercalated 

12 

Farvardin 

1 


July 

2 



1 


20 



21 

oO 


VII 

1 

Ardibehsht 

20 


August 

20 

29 

5 ? 


7 

» 11 

26 



26 



VIII 

1 

Khordad 

19 


September 

18 

29 


IX 

1 . 

Tir 

18 


October 

17 

29 


X 

1 

Amcrdud 

17 


November 

lo 

30 


XI 

1 

Shahrivar 

17 


December 

15 

29 


XII 

1 

Mehr 

16 

571 

January 

13 

29 

28th 

1 

1 

Aban 

15 


February 

11 



J5 

12 

Adar 

26 

7) 

If 

22 



The information which we have thus derived from the writings of the 
Chinese historian tallies with what Alberuni has said about the position of the 
G&that days in the Persian Calendar and of the the Persian months in the solar 
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your, and it is satisfactory to find the statement of the Arabian ehronologist 
confirmed by the testimony of a contemporary of the Sassanians. 

It will he observed that the New Year’s festival took place in Jnly, while 
the prevalent belife based on ancient Persian literature is that its proper place is 
in the first month of Spring. The explanation of this seeming anomaly is that 
there were two year-beginnings or Naoroz days. The New Year’s day referred 
to by the Chinese writer was the beginning of the civil year, and was celebrated 
with great pomp on the 1st of Farvardin. The importance given to it by 
the state was dm; to the fact that the reigning sovereigns counted each year of 
their reign from this day. For religious purposes the year had another beginning, 
in the first month of spring, and near the Equinox, and this day in Naosherwan’s 
time was the 1st day of \dar. This religious Naoroz seems to have been celebra- 
ted verv quietly, or perhaps bv the priests only, anil its importance seems to have 
been eclipsed by that of the state festival of the other Naoroz* In the civil 
as well as in the religious calendar the months were the same, just as we 
see in the Tndian Calendar, wherein the commercial year begins on the 1st of 
K&rtik and the religious one on the 1st of Chaitra, but the Cliaitra of the com¬ 
mercial year is identical with the Chaitra of the religious year. In like manner 
the mouth Mehr of the Persian religious calendar coincided with the month 
Mehr of the civil calendar, as is evident from the celebration of the Mehrg&u 
festival, which is a religious festival and not a civil one, in January 

* Owing to the neglect of intercalation the latter Naorot gradually shifted its position till, in the time of 
Sultan Jelaludiu Malekshah Seljooki, it waa found to be very near the beginning of Spring, ft was then 
adopted by the state as the first day of the Civil Year. 



THE APPARENT CONTRADICTION IN THE ACCOUNTS OF 
GEUS URVAN’S COMPLAINT IN THE GATHAS AND 
IN THE BUNDAHISHN, WITH REFERENCE TO THE 
WORLD-SOUL OF PLATO- 

By s. N. Kang a Esq. B A. 

This paper is divided into three parts. The first part treats of the 
accounts in the Gathas and in the Bundahislm, in the second we get some 
idea of the Wmld-Soul of Plato, and in the third, we nfivo the concluding 
remarks. 

Pakt I.—f J-EL’S 1JItyAN IN THE GATHAS AND IN THE BuNDUIISHN. 

In Yasna 29 of the Gathas, tfm Geus Urvan or the kine’s soul is 
not, satisfied with the arrangement made in the matter of her complaint, 
as against the account in Oh. IV of the Bundahislm ( S. B. E. Vol. V) 
where she is evidently satisfied with the decision arrived at on her behalf. 
It is our object to sec in this paper how and to what degree this apparent 
contradiction in the two accounts may be reconciled. We first go to the 
Bundahislm. The chapter opens thus:—“ This also is said, that when the 
primeval ox passed away, it foil to the right hind, and Giyomird after 
wards, when he passed away, to the left hand. ’ The significance of this 
right and left is not properly understood, unless the right shows priority 
of time in the case of the ox '<■ <•. of the animal kingdom to that of 
Gayomard /. e. the human kingdom. For mark the expression “ and 
Gayomard afterwards” in the above quotation. According to Ch. Ill of the 
Bundahishu, the evil spirit first came on /.<■. entered into the water, then to 
the vegetation, then to the ox, then to Gayomard, and then to fire. The 
advent of the evil spirit is nnaut to show the cause of movement and growth 
in the creations mentioned abovo, and in the case of Gayomard pirticularly 
i.e. the human kingdom, of the mingling of good and evil as we understand 
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thcae relative terms Tint there was supposed to be some intimate connec¬ 
tion botweon the vegetable' and the animal kingdoms may be inferred from 
Chapter X of the Buudahishn, whore it is said 1 ‘ Owing to the vegetable 
principle (Kiharek) proceeding from every limb of the ox etc.” In the 
same way we find some intimate connection between the animal and the 
human kingdoms ; for we road in para 19, of Chapter III as follows :— 

“ And before the evil spirit’s coming to Gayomard, Auharmazd formed 
that sweat into the youthful body of a man of fifteen, years, radiant and 
tall. When Gayomard issued from the sweat, he saw the world dark as 
night . . . ,* tho celestial sphere was in revolution, and the sun and moon 

remained in motion; and the world’s struggle .... was with the constel¬ 
lations.” In the above quotation we find that the Gayomard spoken of first, 
represents tho type or model of the human race, while the Gayomard that 
issued from the sweat* is spoken of as ‘ a man, ’ who was evidently endowed 
with mentality, for as soon as he came forth, he saw that the world was 

dark, and the celestial bodies wore in revolution. And this bringing forth 

of man from the sweat happened ‘ before the evil spirit oame to Gayomard ’ 

and evidently, after it had done with the ox or the animal creation. The 

sequence of events as narrated in tho above paragraphs is thus worth noting. 
We find a similar sequence of events mentioned in Fravatdin Yasht 86, 
whore we find 3%, and mentioned in their natural order. There 
also, ^§31 and represent respectively the animal and human oreations. 

We thus find a striking parallel in the Buudahishn to the modern theory of 
evolution as preaohed by Darwin and others. 

So much by way of a preliminary ; and we now go again to the beginn¬ 
ing of Ch. IV of the Bundahishn where it is said that ‘ when the primeval 
ox passed away it fell to the right hand and Gayomard afterwards , when he 
passed away, to the left hand.” Then in the seoond stanza it is said: — 
“Goshurvan, as the soul of the primeval ox came out of the‘body of the 
ox, stood up before the ox and cried to Auharmazd, as much as a thousand 
men when they sustain a cry at one time, thus: With whom is the 
guardianship of the creatures left by thee, when ruin has broken into the 

- Incorrectly reading the PaUlavi word West ha? translated it as ‘ Sweat’ instead of ‘sleep’. 
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earth and vegetation is withered, and water is troubled? Where is the 
man of whom it was said by thee thus : I will produce him, so that he 
mav preach carefulnoss.” Now why is it said above that the Goshurvan or 
the soul of the ox stood up beforo the ox and not before any other crea¬ 
tures, and cried to Auharmazd ? I think it is for the simple reason that 
at that time there was no human creation on earth, but only the animal 
croation as represented by the ox. And in this connection we have to mark 
again the words 1 when ruin has broken into the earth and' vegetation is 
withered and water is troubled.’ The ruin caused by the evil spirit had 
reached at that time to earth, water and vegotation only. 

That mankind had not made its appearance on earth at that particular 
time appears also from the reply of Auharmazd in tho vory next para 3 that 
“ it was not proper to produce that man in this earth, at this time,” as 
otherwise “ the evil spirit would not have been oppressive in it.” The advent 
of Zuathushtra at, that particular stage in the world’s history would have 
been a fruitless affair and not in accordance with the laws of nature. And 
this was so, because tliore was no human l.e. thinking creation then exist¬ 
ing on earth. Having been fold that it was not then, proper to produce 
that man, the Goshurvan was shown the Fravashi of Zarathushtra. As 
stated in the 4th para, “ Goshurvan forth walked to the star station, and 
cried in the same manner, and forth to the moon station, and cried in the 
same manner, and forth to the sun station, and then the guardian spirit of 
Zarathushtra was exhibited to her, and Auharmazd said thus : ‘ I will 

produce for the world him who will preach carefulness.” The Goshurvan 
was thus shown the Fravashi of Zarathushtra which was residing in the 
sun station. This would show that Fravashi*," which 1 am inclined to think, 
are in some mysterious way the same in essence with Auharmazd, are 
residing in tho sun station. And Auharmazd promised that at some future 

1 Hi this para the purely animal creation is not specifically mentioned. Tho reason seems to he a^ already 
stated above that there was supposed to be an intimate connection between the vegetable and animal kingdoms. 
That the vegetable kingdom was also represented by the ox appears from Ch, X of the Bundaliiahn where 
it is said “Owing to the vegetable V (Kiharek) proceeding from every principallimb of the ox &e” 

2 See my "Fravashis and Platonic Tdeas ” written for the 2nd Zoroastrian Conference held in 
Bombay in 1911. 

3 
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time, but not then He will send ‘that man,’ Zarathushtra, to the earth. 
Thereupon as in tho last para of this Chapter, 5, “contented became tho 
spirit Goshurvan, and assented thus : ' I will nourish the creatures’ ; that 

is, she bocamo again consenting to a worldly creation in the world.” We 
thus seo that in this Chapter there is no discontent shown by Goshurvan 
with the decree of Auhannazd, and also that as no other aid was possible to 
her at that particular stage, she herself undertook to nourish her own creation. 

Points of connection between Ob. IV of the Bundahishn and 
Yasna 29 of the Gathas. 

They are as follows :—(l) the use of the word Goshurvan which is philologi- 
cally tho same as and indentical in meaning with Geus Urvan ; (2) the 

sustained cry as that of a thousand men, which is the same as the gerezda 
(3R<v«-ll Guj.) of the Gathas; (3) both ask fora ohioftain as guardian for the 
world ; (4) but according to both accounts none is forthcoming at that 
particular time■ according to Bundahishn it was not proper then to produce 
such a man, and in the Gathas, Asha, as the orderer of all things in the 
world, could not find sucli a man. For we must remember that to try to 
find or produce such a man at that particular stage of the world’s history 
would have been subversive of the laws of nature. So far then the accounts 
agree, but now the point of divergence comes in. 

The point of divergence between the two aocounts. 

According to Bundahishn, as we have alroady seen, Goshurvan remains 
satisfied aftor she is shown the Fravashi of Zarathushtra, even though her 
troubles remain the samu as before. But in the Gathas she is represented 
as having been dissatisfied with tho reply given to her original complaint. 
How to account for this apparent contradiction in the two accounts ? I 
think, however, that there is no real eonfiiet between them. It appears to 
me- that in Yasna 2D of the Gathas two particular periods of time in the 
world’s history have been depicted by Zarathushtra. -.one belonging, as it 
were, to Geus Urvan proper and representing the period that elapsed before 
the beginning of human oreation on earth, and the other, the period of 
time from the very beginning of things upto the time of Zarathushtra and 
for the matter of that upto all time. This will be attempted in what follows. 
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In the meantime it is necessary to remembor that, in stanza 5 of Yasna 29 
Zarathushtra speaks not alone in his own name, but in that of the Geus 
Urvan also. 

-juiib, qj. Translated by 

Mills :—“ Therefore it is that wo both, my soul and (the soul) of the mother 
kiue (are") making supplications for the two worlds to Ahura.’ And what 
are the two worlds here referred to ? In the light of the above explana¬ 
tion and of what will follow hereafter I take it that it is the animal and the 
human kingdoms that are here referred to. To take them to mean the 
material and the spiritual worlds would have no moaning in this part of the 
Gathas. 

Then for the purposes of this paper I divide Yasna 29 into two parts, 
one ending with stanza 3, and the other with the ond of the chapter. The 
writer of the Bundahishn, who is evidently reproducing the ideas in Yasna 29, 
suddenly stops, it will havo been seen, in his exposition, when ho arrives 
at stanza 3 of that Yasna. Is it that having arrived at the idea that the 
Goshurwan was satisfied with the explanation given, he, the writer of the 
Bundahishna fails to reconcile that idea with what follows in the succeeding 
stanzas of Yasna 29 ? And in this oonneetion wo romombor with Mills that a 
vorse or verses may have fallen out after stanza 3. That Zarathushtra at this 
juncture, i. e. after stanza 3, suddenly intervenes in the midst of the Divine 
Assembly has also been noticed by him. 

That there is a break, after stanza 3, in the midst of the conversation 
that was carried on in the Divine Assembly is evident. The probable ex¬ 
planation and rejoinder by Ahura to Asha’s mental difficulties in the 
matter of his inability to find a suitable man at that particular stage of 
the world’s history, has not been specifically given, but is evidently taken 
for granted. And here wo find that tho Grst part of Yasna 29 naturally 
comes to an end, and from the next stanza we are, as it were, suddenly 
transported to another sphere. We lind Zarathushtra suddenly intervening 
as we said above in the midst of the interrupted conversation, and in 
stanza 5, making with Geus Urvan joint supplication to Ahura and asking 
questions in doubt. That is, whereas in the first three stanzas, Geus Urvan 
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alone makes the complaint, we now find that both Zarathushtra and Geus 
Urvan make their joint supplications. And we have to note one peculiarity 
in their joint supplications. Whereas, as in stanza I, Geus Urvan’s comp¬ 
laint on account of her ignorance was absolute, now, that is, in stanza 5, 
that absolute complaint has given place to 1 questions in doubt’; lor Zara- 
thushtra at any rate knew the trend of events, and his complaint thus natur¬ 
ally took the form of questions in doubt only. 

We then find that in the succeeding stauza, 6, Ahura Himself, and not 
Asha as in stanza 3, replies to their joint supplications and questions. 
Ahura says, “Not in this manner is an Ahu or a liatu found &c.” In 
this line Mills reads with tho Pahalvi translator aeva ahu, meaning “in 
this way”, instead of aevo “only one”, as is generally done. From what 
has been said above <>ne might be inclined to think that “not in this way” 
would be more in the fitness ol things. Hut what is tho significance of 
“ not in this way.” Tho Geus Urvan wanted a towering personality who 
would remove her ills at one stroko and for all time. But this was not 
possible in the economy of things. Just as Asha in stanza 3 oould not 
find for the Geus Urvan, that is for the animal kingdom, a man of a par¬ 
ticular type and after her own liking, so also in stanza G Ahura also for 
similar reasons could not find both for Geus Urvan and Zarathustra, that 
is for the animal and human kingdoms, an Ahu or a Ratu who would 
be powerful enough to remove all the ills at one stroke Ahura therefore 
appoints Zarathustra himself, aH tho next best man as it wero, to look after 
the world’s affairs. 

Geus Urvan’s complaint thus remains the same as before, and she is 
naturally dissatisfied with the answer given, and laments, as in stanza 9, that 
in her time of need she gets only tho “ voice of a pusillanimous man.” 
Zarathustra however understands the trend of events better than Geus Urvan, 
and has therefore nothing more to say by way of complaint; but agrees that 
the plans laid down by AhUra are for the best. Zarathustra thereafter, 
according to the succeeding stanzas, accepts the holy mission and thus tho 
second part of Yasna 29 aptly comes to an end. 

From the accounts given in Bundahishn Ch. IV, and from the above 
analysis of Yasna 29, one point comes out prominently to the front and 
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it is that the Geus Urvan represents the mineral vegetable and animal 
kingdoms only, hut not the human kingdom also, as is generally supposed. 
The distinction that is kept up in the other parts ol‘ the Avesta betvvoim 
-and 3 iM(t must not be lost sight of in this connection. We have finished 
with the first part ot our paper and wo now go to the second. 

Part II.-The Would-Soul in Plato. 

In the “ Titmeus” of Plato we eome across the doctrine of a World* 
Soul, which has its points of connection with the Geus Urvan of the Gathas 
and the Goshuruti of the Bundahishn. Here, however, we restrict ourselves 
to the point which is of importance in our discussion, and that is to see 
whether in Plato also the world-soul represents the animal creation only 
or both the animal and human creations. Wo shall first give an idea of 
what Plato’s world was like in Pluto’s own words. “ The training Artificer 
was good, and being free from euvy desired that all things should as much 
as possible resemble himself. . . . He found by reasoning that of things 

naturally visible, nothing without intelligence could he more beautiful than 
what is wholly endowed with intellect, and besides this, that apart from 
the soul no one could possess intelligence. In pursuance of this reasoning 
placing intellect in soul, and soul in body, ho constructed the universe. 

. . . Hence thorofore we have a reasonable motive for calling the world 

aii animal with a soul , truly iuteileetual, and created through the provi¬ 
dence of the deity. . . . And we must consider the universe us most 

nearly of all resembliug what contains the other animals both separately 
and collootively as parts [of a whole]—for it (the Universe) comprises within 
itself all intolligible animals, just as this world contains us and all other 
visible oreatures. Tho deity. . . . formed it into one visible animal , 

containing within itself all the other animals with which it is naturally allied. 

And this the solely-bugolten 1 hoavou (or universe) having been 
•;enerated, now exists and over will exist. ... As for tho soul, he 

lived it in the middle, extended it throughout the whole, and likewise 

surrounded with it its entire surface . And the Deity constituted tho soul 

l The l'rimeval Us, litotally tlio sola created ox of Bund Ch. IV. 
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both in age and excellence prior to and older than the body. ” (Translated 

by Henry Davis m.a. Bohn’s Edition .) 

We see from these words of Plato that the universe was permeated all 
over, as it were, with a soul, which carried intelligence with it. Uan 
we say the same as regards the world represented by the Geus Urvan ? 
Is the world according to the Zoroastriun ideas animated with life and 
intelligence ? Perhaps wo might be bettor ablo to understand this question, 
if we remember that there are Fravashis of both animate as well as inanimate 
objects; and as Fravashis are not inanimate things but are entities in the 
strictest sense of the word, then, the world may naturally bo represented »s* 
animated with liU *and intolligence. It is not however to be supposed that 
this fact indicates the oxistonce of the doctrino of pantheism in the Zoroa¬ 
strian Religion. I have tried to make this point clear in my paper on “ Frava¬ 
shis and the Platonic Idoas” spoken of above. 

The point however that we were looking for in the above brief account of 
the world-soul in Plato was to see whether Plato’s universe represented the 
animal creation only, as we have seen in tho accounts of Geus Urvan in the 
Bundahishn and in the Gathas, or both animal and human creations. We 
would again draw attention to tho words of Plato quoted above: “ For it 
(the universe) comprises within itself all intelligible animals, just as this 

world contains ns and all other visible creutures.” It will have been seen 

• 

that in some way or other Plato’s universe is distinct from “ this world 
which contains us [mankind] and all other visible creatures ” We also 

read in another part of the dialogue as follows :—“ Next, ho created the 
earth, our common nourisher, which being confined round the axis that 
extends through the universe, is the guardian and the artificer of night 
and day, as well as the first and most ancient of the gods that have been 
generated within the universe.” We thus seo that oven Plato’s universe represents 
the animal world only and is distinct from the earth which later on produced 
mankind. In faot, as we go through the Timeeus we find that the creation of 
mankind comes later in point of time. 

In all the accounts then, the world soul represents the animal oreation only. 
If this is so, it would seem to emphasize tho point which we have tried 
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to make dear, in the first part of this paper, namely, that the Yasna 29 
may be divided inte two parts, of which the first part ends with stanza 3, 
and in whioh part nothing is said that has reference to human beings, but 
to animal eroation only as represented by the Geus Urvan. 

We now come to an important point for consideration. If the universe of 
Plato wore distinct from the earth, can we say, extending the analogy to 
the account given of Geus Urvan in the Gathas that the first three stanzas 
of Yasna 29 do not refer to anything happening on this earth , but to 
some kind of universe in Plato’s sense, that existed before it. To understand 
this point clearly we must again go to Plato and see whether his universe 
was quite distinct from the earth and existed separately in space. And we 
now suddenly remember that Plato did not intend to say that his earth 
or world was quite separate from the universe. We again refer to his words : 

“Next he formed the earth, our common nourisher which.is the first 

and most anciont of the gods that have been generated within the universe." 
If generated within the universe, this earth' is not necessarily separate 
from it. Plato’s univorse then appears to be the same as his earth, only, that 
tho earth represents the later form which his universe assumed in course of ages. 

Plato’s “universe” is thus the same as his “earth”, and we find that in the 
Gathic accounts no difference is sought to be made between a universe in Plato’s 
sense and the earth. And it is the same in tho Bundahishu. On this point 
also, then, there is no divergence in the acoounts of Plato, the Gathas, and 
the Bundahisn. 

Pakt III. —Concluding .Remarks, 

We now come to the third part of this paper. We have seen the points of 
connection between the first two pacts. Wo have seen, for instance, that in 
the first part of Yasna 29 (the first three stanzas) as well as in that part 
in Plato which refers to his universe, no reference has been made to human 
beings on this earth, for there were none at the time; and that in the seoond 
part of Yasna 29, as well as in that part of Plato, where his universe is 
spoken of as this earth, allusion is inado to human beings on it. 

In the first part of Yasna 29, the conversation takes place, as it were, in the 
Divine Assembly, and in tho seoond, human element enters largely in that con¬ 
versation. 
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But if what we have said above about the first part of Yasna 29 be correct, 
thon that part will have to be differently interpreted. For instance the Aeshma 
in stanza 2, will have to bo translated not by vvickod men (see Mills), but in its 
proper significance of a disturber of the order in the universe. In the Srosh 
Yasht, 4, Aeshma is spoken of us an antagonist of Sraosha, who has to keep 
watch night and day over things of the world against his attacks. And we 
remember according to Bundahishti. that the evil spirit goes to the things of the 
earth in the capacity of a disturber. 

We have come to the end of this paper. We find that the writer of tho 
Bundahishn in his account of Goshurwan in Oh. IV has followed Yasna 
29 correctly upto the 3rd stanza, and has evidently taken it for granted 
that tho Geus Urvan, representing the mineral, vegetable and animal king¬ 
doms, and aB representing the time that elapsed before the advent of man 
on earth, was satisfied with the reply given to her complaint. Tie, how¬ 
ever, suddenly stops, in his exposition, at stanza 3 of Yasna 29, and we 
may ask whether it was so bn account of his inability to reconcile what 
follows iri that Yasna, with what has gone before so far. What ever that 
may be, we find that the Geus Urwau who was satisfied with the reply 
given in the first part of the Yasna, is unable to appreciate the trend of 
events that appear after the advent of man on earth and of the action of 
the law of duality, and consequently remains dissatisfied with the reply given 
in the second part of tho Yasna, namely, that she can only get, as she 
understands, the voice of a pusillanimous man, Zarathushtra, instead of that 
of a man who is mighty and lord over his will. We can only be sorry 
both for the Geus Urvan and for ourselves that it was not to be otherwise. 



THE WORD ‘ ZAOTHRA ’ USED IN THE AVESTAN 

LITERATURE. 


By Ardeshir Khurshedji Vesavewala, Esq. B.A. 


This f>:iper is intended to give an exhaustive interpretation of the word 
Zaothra as it is used in Avesta and Pahlavi literature. Zaothra is something 
that is offered in sacred service or religious ceremony as it is understood 
literally. This offering may be either with meat, food or consecrated water used 
in the Yasna ceremonies. The four elements which play a most important part 
in the Zoroastrian ceremonies are Horn, Barsam, Jivam and Aiwiaonghana. 
Ceremonies are performed by these means in honour of Ahura Mazda and 
Ainesha Spentas in which fruit, vegetables, holy unleavened bread named 
Draona, water eto, are dedicated in their honour. The Zaota or the principal 
performer of' the ceremony tastes these things and delivers the rest of them 
to other Zoroastrians who eat them after reaiting the due formulae. The Avesta 
Myazda, Vodie Miyidha is the sacred solid thing dedicated to the Yazatas in 
the ceremonies, whereas Zaothra is the sacrificial watery offering dedicated 
in the Yazashna ceremony. Tins Avesta word Zaothra is the same as Pahlavi 
Zohar, Persian Zor and Gujarati word zor. In Yazashna ceremony the saorificial 
water is presented near the fire and then dropped in a well. This is oalled “ the 
mixing of Zaothra 

The Pahlavi translators as well as the Sanskrit translator such as the 


learned Dastur Nairyosaug Dliaval many times do not translate the Avesta word 
in their own language hut only transcribe it. In the same way this word Zaothra 
is transcribed by the Pahlavi writers Zohar or Zor. The Avesta ‘ tli’ becomes 
‘ I) ’ in Pahlavi as for instance Chithra becomes Chihar, Puthra becomes Puhar, 
su Zaothra booomes Zohar. In Sanskrit we find Nairyosang using the word 
Prati for Zaothra. It iB not known why he uses so. The learned Dastur 
Shoriarji Bharucha suggests that Nairyosang might have used P&n * MH ’ 
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word Pr&n Mwj is used many times in the translation of Yasna and Mainyu 
Kherat. Again the Avesta word Zavera meaning strength is transcribed in 
Pahlavi as Zohar or Zor and Nairyosang uses pran Miyj. This shows that for 
the two separate Avesta words only one word is used in Pahlavi and Sanskrit, 
and thus they are often mixed up together. 

So it is not known why Nairyosangh uses the word ‘ Prana for the Avesta 
word Zaothra whioh is nothing else but water oiferod in sacred service. Perhaps 
he might be using the Pahlavi word Zohar in the sense of Persian Gohar raea. 
‘essence.’ It is a custom among the Zoroastrians that they do not extinguish 
the lights from the tire-temples but take out the burning torch and mixed up 
with the fire. In the same way they pour Haoma, milk, or any sacred water 
used in the religious ceremony in wells or rivers in order to form an invisible 
connection with the river Av&n Ardvisura. 

The vessel in whioh Zaothra is prepared is called ‘ Zaothrabarena’ (the dish) 
that holds the Zaothra (see Visparad, 10-2). In this dish the Zaothra water 
whioh is prepared in various ways in the Yazashm ceremony is mixed with the 
juioe of Haoma, milk and Hadhanaepata. 

It seems that in the Yazashna ceremony the work which is performed now 
by Zoti i. e. the officiating priest and Raspi i, e. one sitting opposite to the Zoti 
was formerly performed by many priests, the eight classes of which are spoken 
of in Ujir&na gah, 5. The Frabareta is the priest who brings to the Zaotar all 
the implements and other things required for the ceremonies. The Zaothra bara 
Is the priest who carries or brings the offerings and so on. 

The attributes of Zaothra are (1) Yaozad^ta meaning purified or cloansed, 
(2) Dahmop&irishta meaning examined and tested by a pious man, (3) Pairi- 
angharshta meaning well strained, (4) Shraeshta meaning fairest (5) Dahmo 
pairi-aneharshta meaning well strained by a pious man (6) Dahmo YaozdHa 
meaning Banctified by a pious man. (7) Yaso-ber4ta meaning (Zaothras) brought 
for Yasna. (see Yasna Ha-68 10. Zaothra dedicated to the water is not a 
solid thing but a liquid matter as we see in Bundahis 21-3 where “Ahuramazda 
says ‘I will create Zarathustra who will pour sixfold holy water (Z6r) into 
the river and make it again wholesome.” Shayastda shayast Chap 2-43 says, 
a house in which the sacred ceremony is prepared and a dog or a man dies 
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there, the holy water Zohar which is taken in that place is to be carried away 
immediately to the water. Mainyu Kharat (62-34,36 says that by pouring 
Zaothra in the sea the noxious creatures perish. In Yasna Ha 68-1 it is said 
thatO Ahurian of Ahura if we have offended Thee so may this Zosthra arrive 
(to thee), that provided with Haoma, iiesh and Hadha-naepata. O Ahurian 
(daughter) of Ahura! for sweetness and fatness, mayest thou, 0 Zaothra arrive 
to mo. Ha 66-1 says ‘with purity give I this Zaothra, provided with Haoma 
provided with flesh, with Hadha naepata uplifted with purity, to thee 0 
Ahurian descended from Ahura.’ 

The Zaothra prepared with Yazashna ceremony is to be'.dedicated to Avan 
Ardvisura from sunrise to sunset fYasht 5-91). It is forbidden to take out water 
from a well or to water the ground after sunset. Those who break this order are 
considered as wicked. The Zaothra ceremony performed in honour of Avan 
Ardvisura at night does not reach him hut it reaches the Daevas who rejoice at 
it. (Yasht 5-94). In Meher Yasht 31-34 the reciter says— 

‘0 Mithra, hear our oll'oring) he content with our offering, come to our 
offering, accept our alms, accept the offered gifts, carry them together to the 
gathering place, lay them down in the place of praise. 

Ahura Mazda and all the heavenly Yazatas are praised with this offered 
Zaothra and with rightly spoken words In gosh yaBht and Avan Yasht we find 
a list of the benefits accruing to the great Shaoshyants i. e. benefactors by 
performing ceremonies with Zaothras, as for instance, Paradhata Haoshayangha, 
Yima Khshaeta, King Paredun, Haoma, Kava Husrava, Zarathushtra and 
Kava Vishtaspa. In Avan Yasht we know that prayers of the following wicked 
rulers are not accepted as for instance, Johak, Afrasiah, the sons of Vaesaka, 
Arejat A spa, and Vandareinaina. In all these Zaothra played an important part 
in things offered for sacrifice. 

We have seen about the preparation of Zaothra and mixing the same in the 
rivers and wells. We also find reference to Zaothra-Atash i. e. Zaothra for the 
fire in Yendidad. In Fargard 18-70 we find the penalty that a person shall pay 
to atone for his bad deeds where Ahura Mazda says ‘ He shall slay a thousand 
head of small cattle, he shall godly and piously offer up to the fire the entrails 
thereof together with Zaothra libations, Fargard 19-24 says (In order to remove 
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defilement) he shall, when nine nights have passed away bring libations into 
the fire, he shall bring hard wood into tho fire, he shall bring incense of Vohu- 
gaona unto the fire. 

Shftyast 1ft shftyast chapter 7-9 says ‘ whoever shall extinguish a fire by him 

ten fires are to be gathered together.and by hitn holy-water (z6har) is to be 

presented to the sacred fire (Atash-i-Vahram.) 

Chapter 2-5 of the same book says “For in the Dftindftd nask it is revealed 
that when they sever the consciounesH of men it goes out to the nearest fire, then 
out to the stars, then to the moon, then to the sun and it is needful that the 
nearest fire.should be provided with z6r.” 

About the merits of tho Zaothra offerer it is the toaching of our religion 
that the main thing to be seen in our prayer is one’s own good intention or aim. 
A man must have good and noble thoughts while praying to God in order to 
form his character- In order to propitiate Ahura Mazda we should not look to 
the quantity of things dedicated in the ceremony but we should look to the aim 
or the object of the dedicator. Shftyast la shayast chapter 15-12 says, 

£ Whoever wishes to propitiate Ardavahist in the world is he who wishes to 

promote his things.that he should propitiate the fire of Ahura Mazda in 

whatever has happened and whatever occurs and should act for its happiness he 
should not put upon it wood , incense and holy water which are stolen and extorted 
and should not cook at it a ration which is violently extorted from men.” 

From this we see that the offerings of a dishonest rogue do not carry any 
advantage with it. Ram Yaeht 19-4 says 

“ To it prayed Azi Dahaka for this favour, grant me 0 air, thou that 
workest on high that I may make all immortal who aro in the seven Keahvars. 
The Air which works on high did no grant this favour to him offering, not to 
him praying. . . . not to the offerer of gifts.” 

Iu Hft G8-3 we find the Zaothra of good thoughts, words, and deeds dedicu 
ted to Ardvisura. 

Ashish Vangh does not acoopt the gifts of a man who has no more seed, a 
child who is undor age, a maiden unsought lor, etc. 

The solid or liquid things dedicated in ceremonies are offered to those 
Zoroastrians who join them. First of all tho Zaota or the principal performer 
tastes them and then he delivers tbe rest of them to other Zoroastrians at the 
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same ti mo warning them that they should be pure and chaste. No one else 
should make use of these offerings except the pious Athornans and the holy 
Mazdayasnans. Yasht 10-120 says 

“ Maj r the pure man eat of the purest gifts If he does this, if he offers to 
Mithru with wide pasturos then he is content and not offended ” 

In Tir Yasht para 60 it is said that if a destroyor lays hold of this offering, 
a harlot, an unbeliover who does not reoite the Gathas, who slays the world, an 
adversary of the Ahurian Zoroastrian law, then Tishtrya, the shining majestic, 
seizes the healing remedies, there come to the Aryan regions hindrances, troops 
rush on them and the Aryan region is damaged. 

Avan Ardvisura says in para 92 of Av&n Ya.sht “ There shall not eat of 
these ray offerings, a foe, a passionate one, a liar, no slanderers, no detractor, no 
sermau, none who spurns praying, no deformed. 

In Yasna II 4 3-7 we see that the objects of propitiation are enumerated and 
other praises sung and they are all presented to tho holy beings supposed to have 
arrived there in response to the invitation, and thon the Zaoti and Raspi says 
that those who aro pure and chaste shall taste these offerings. This reminds the 
taster that unless his soul is pure and unless he comes out successfully in his 
moral career all the ceremonies that he performs in honour of the holy beings 
are useless. Sinco according to the Zorastriau religion the salvation of a man is 
made to depend solely and ontiroly upon his own efforts and deeds it is his 
peremptory duty to lead a holy life and to think speak and act righteously. 



CATHOLICITY OF THE AVESTAN CONCEPT: 

THE SUPERNAL, INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL. 

By Khodabax Edalji Punegar Esq. />. A. 

Narrowness of view is a phrase foreign to the lexicon of the Avesta, inasmuch 
as straitness is the root-signification of Angra who, morally interpreted, is simply 
to be shunned and discarded. Universalism, on the other hand, is the very 
key-note of the Avestan music, so melodious, expressive and impressive. The 
Avesta looks upon a subject exhaustively from all possible stand-points and 
deals out to it a thorough treatment in all its details. It is not given to 
the Avestan writings to prominently put forward one mere phase of an entire 
conception, and to relegate others into oblivion. This would be devoid of the 
idea of thoroughness and would savour greatly of incompleteness, to which the 
Avesta cannot plead guilty. 

The Avestan word for “ religion” is da end, whose root-meaning is “ percep¬ 
tion,” which ranges from the infinitesimal to the lnfihite. The Avestan concep¬ 
tion of “ religion,” therefore, covers a wide ground of thought and is not 
restricted merely to the narrow field of the perception of the man himself, 
or to that of the world in which he breathes. This is but natural. Religion, 
as we know without questioning, is meant for “ man” on this earth. As a 
human being, there is a limit to his knowledge, beyond which he feels the 
presence of some forces which he terms as the unknowable. Thus, his mental 
vision stretches to the unknowable that is outside its skirts and to the knowable 
which is within them. Under the category of the knowable may be included 
what he knows to be present within himself and all that is outside of him 
which he actually sees with his physical eyes and which he knows the presence 
of through his five physical senses. 

It is but natural, therefore, that he reflects of forces which he believes to exist 
in the sphere, beyond his conception, those which he experiences to work within 
himself and the others which he finds asserting their power outside of him in 
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the world. hi other words, he becomes alive to the working of the powers 
which are super-human, human and physical ; that is to say, which are supernal, 
internal and external. 

These three spheres are all that a man can think of and it is in respect of the 
self-same spheres that a “ religion” should afford materials to mankind to have 
a clear perception. The Avestan word daend does signify this notion, and the 
Avestan writings are replete with such ideas and they do afford materials 
enabling mankind not simply to have a perception of the workings of the three 
spheres enumerated above but to act upto them and be benefited by reaping 
the advantages accruing therefrom. 

Now let us translate these thoughts to the Avestan scriptures to see how 
far they fit the religious sentiments propounded in them. The Avesta speaks of 
two kinds of existence, the spiritual and the material 1 and equally angels 
are spoken of as belonging to the world of the spirits and to that of matter.* 
The idea of spiritual intelligences is not unknown to the sacred texts of the 
Parsis.' A regular hierarchy of such intelligences is formed and at the head 
thereof we find Ahum Mazda, the God, who is depicted as the progenitor of the 
Archangels and, at the same time, to be of same thought, word and deed 
with them.* The Minos (spirits) and angels succeed the Archangels. A belief 
in the existence of Archangels could be easily gathered from the Avestan remnants 
that are spared to us by the iron hand of Fate/ Nay, theie can be no other go 
for a Zoroastrian but to entertain such a belief inasmuch as it is embodied in that 
part of the literature which forms the very key-stone of the religion, viz., the 
Confession of the Faith (Yasna HA XII)/ The said belief and the confession as a 
Zoroastrian run, therefore, conjointly and inviolably. The Gathas cannot be said 
with safety to be silent on this point/ Although the term Amesha Spent a which 

T Yn8n& Ha XXXV 1. 

2 Khorshod Nyaiah 14. 

IS Yasna Hi XXXIII 11 (See note 7 below.) 

4 Farvardin Yanbt § 83. 

!•> Yasna Hi! XXVIII 3 (See note 7 below.) 

<> “1 confess to be a praigor cf the Amesha Spoutas, an extollor of the Amesha Spentag. ’’ (Hfl XII I.) 

7 See notes 3 and 5 above: "Listen-you unto-me and have-marcy on-me for every offering (whatsoever) you-who 
are the mnst-beueticent Ahura Mazda, and Armaiti, and the world-furthering Asha, and Vohu Mano and Khsbathra 
(Yasna XXXIII 11). 

“Whereby, 0 Asha and Vohu Mano '■ I will celebrate you and the unprecedented Ahura Mazda, from whom are 
the unflinching Khshntbra and the increasing Armaiti, Ag my source of joy come-you to tho invocations.’ (Yasna 
xxvm 3.) 
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conveys the notion of “ Archangels” is not. to he traced in the body of the Gat has 
except in its introductory strophe, the idea of the archangels as highest intelligences 
is nevertheless patent. Salient Gathic passages' may be cited where the names 
-of archangels occur, explicable only in the supernal sense of intelligences in which, 
sense the same names unmistakeably stand in the later Avesta generally and 
in the Yasht literature particularly. The Gathas equally abound in passages wherein 
the names of Archangels have to be interpreted in the internal sense of abstract 
qualities in man." The Avesta and the later Pazand writings * have delegated 
the care of external objects in this world to the Archangels ; nay, have identified 
their cause with such objects. Vohn Mano (Belnnan), for instance, manifests his 
presence in the external sphere in connection with the animate creation 1 2 * 4 * 6 and so 
does Asha Vahishta in relation to fire,* Khshathra Vairya to metal, K Spenta 
Armaiti to the Earth, 7 8 9 10 11 Haurvatftt (Khordftd to water® and Amerotiit (Amardfid) 
to vegetation and trees. 1 ' 

So far for the names of the Archangels. When we come to those of the 
angels, we find that a4dar stands out as an angel most prominently in Yasna 
LXII (Atash Niyfiishna) where he has been apostrophized.’ 0 This is the supernal 
aspect. The same term is also used in the Gathas 11 in the internal sense of 
animal heat and energy. Externally interpreted, Adar signifies fire on the altar 
or in the hearth. 12 In respect of the names of other angels, it seems that they are 
employed in two, if not all the three, of the aspects mentioned above. The word 
Ap (Paz. Awiin) is used in the supernal sense of a female angel presiding over 

1 Gathu Ahunavaiti Yasnn H& XXVIII l, 3, S, 7.8. 9, 10 ; lift XXIX 2, t>, 7. 8. 10, U; lift XXX, 1, 7, 0, 10, etc. 

2 Gatba Ahunavaiti, Yasna Ufi XXVIII 2, 4. (i. 11, XXX 8. 9, ev¬ 

il Pat»t Kardeh 8. 

•t Yagna (Gatha Ahtmavaiti) XXXIV 8: Vend. XIX 20 a man. 4 

f> Yasht H&ptanghaiti 4. 

6 Yasht Haptanghalti 2. 

7 Yaana XVI 10; Vend.II 10. 14, 18; Vend. Ill 3.*.; Vend. XVIII 64. 

8 H&dokht Parg, l 7 *• drink water’’; Yasna III I; Yasna VII 1, 21; Janayat Yasht 98 (Haurvatat and Ameretat 

smite hunger and thirst.! 

9 Hadokht Parg, I 7 partake of fruits”; Yasnt III 1; Yasna VII 1. 20; Yasht Haptanghaitl it ; Jumyitt Yasht 
96 («ee noto 18.) 

10 Yasna LXII 4-8 etc.; Yt, Jamyat 46, 47; Yasna X VI 4. 

11 Gatha Ahunavalti Yasna XXXI 3,19. 

12 GathaSpuuta Jlstnyu Yasaa XLVII 0; Gallia Voba-Khsliatlira Yasua LI 9. 
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waters 1 and in the external sense of waters on the face of the Earth . 2 Similarly, 
beyond being used in their supernal aspect of angels, in their external aspect, 
Hvare-Ktehaefa * represents the Sun, Mdongh 4 the Moon, Tishirya 5 the Star 
Sirius, (r'lOdh 6 the cattle-creation. VAt,a‘ the wind, Aswan* the sky, Zerrf the 
Earth and Anaghra Raochangh M the Boundless Light. On the other hand, the 
word Srrtnshn ” stands as the name of an angel, which is its supernal aspect, 
presiding over “obedience” and “adherence” to Nature's Law, which is 
equally to In' traced internally within man as a virtue. Likewise, over and above 
their supernal usage as angels, in their internal aspect, liashnu 12 .signifies rectitude, 
Rravaski" principle, Verethraghna' 4 victory and triumphant spirit, Rdman li joy, 
As hi 1 * piety, virtue, blessing, and Arshtdt righteousness . 


Now remain principally MithraDaend lf and Mdthra Spenta 20 which, 
like Adar appear to have been employed in all the threo aspects. 
Supernally, they are tho names of angels, whilst internally they signify “ love 
and friendship”, “ conscience” and “ faculty of thought” respectively. Their 
external significations are “ the light emanating from the Sun,” “ religious 

1 Yasna T 12; II 12. 

2 Yasht AyS 2, 6. 

:l Yasna If 11 (angel); Yasna LX 4(suu). 

* Yasna 11 U (aa?ol); Gatha Ushtavaiti Yasna XL! V 3 (moon). 

5 Khorshod Niyaish 8 (angel); Tir Yasht 42 (star). 

(! Tir Yasht 2 (angel); Yasna LXXL 9.(cattle-creation). 

7 Y&Bna XVI 5 (angel); Tir Yasht 33 (wind). 

8 Ya-ma XVI 0 (angel), M' her Yasht US (sky). 

3 Yasna XVI 6 (angel); Miller Yasht 3 8 (earth). 

10 Yasna XV] ti (angel); Vend. XI 1, 2, 10 (boundless Sight). 

11 Gatha Ushtavaiti Yauna XLIII 12 (angel); Qatlia Ahunsvaiti Y«s n a XXXIII 14 (Adheren ca). 

12 Yasna XVI 5 (angel); Yu ill t B»h ram 47 (rectitude). 

13 Yasna XVI 5 (angel); Yasna XIII 7 (principle). 

14 Yasna XVI 3 (angel); Yasna IX 17 (victory). 

15 Yasna XVI 5 (angel); Yasna Haptaughaiti XXXV 4 (joy). 

Hi Yasna XVI 6 (nngcl); Gath& Ushtavaiti Yasna XT,VI 10; Gatha Ahunavaiti Yasna XXXII1 13 (piety, blessing). 
17 Yasna XVI 6 (angel), Visperat VII 2 (righteousness). 


18 Yasna XVI 5 (angel); Meher Yasht 1)6-117 (friendship) Vend IV 2 (cent mots); Meher Yssb t 144 (light 
emanating from the sun). 

19 Yasna XVI 6 (angel); Gatha Ahunavatti Yasna XXII 20 (conscience); Gatha Aburutvaiti Yasna XXXIII13 
(religions dictates.) 

20 Yasna XVI 6 (angel); Gatha Ushtavaiti Yasna XI.V3 (faculty of thought); Galba Ahunavaiti Yasna XXIX 7 
(religious thought or text), 

5 
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dictates” and “religious thoughts as embodied in the saored literature’ 
respectively. 

So far we have dealt with the catholicity of the Avestan ooncept. However, 
we have seen above, that the throe-fold interpretation cannot be, for the 
present, attached to tho names of most of the angels. Some seem to have no 
external phase of the three-fold interpretation, whilst others are short 
of the internal phase. Indeed, this is the situation with our present state 
of acquaintance of the Avestan writings. Future studies may, rather shall, 
transpire the solution of 'those apparent shortco nings, and this will 
well-nigh be the case as the Avestan atmosphere is redolent of universalism. 
Shakespeare read geography on the body of a person, and we require a 
Shakespeare to read nature anthropopathieally and to read human virtues 
in nature. Out of the names of angels interpreted above, ap may be explained 
even internally with reference to the humours of the body and Yasna 
Haptanghfiiti (Hit XXXVIIT 5) may be cited in support thereof. On the 
other hand, ashi can be interpreted externally in the sense of “ riches.” 1 

In conclusion, we may observe that a Zoroastrian is thus enjoined to pay 
due regard to all the three aspects uniformly and to neglect none in favour of the 
others. In other words, to he a Zoroastrian in entirety, lie has to do homage to 
super-human forces, to develop his human virtues so as to attempt to reach the 
stage of perfection typified by the super-human forces, and finally to make the 
best possible use oE physical products in nature which arc tangible reflections of 
super-human and human forces. In fine, lie has to he a devotee of the Above, the 
Within and the Without, that is to say, a man of God, Virtue and the World—a 
spiritualist, ethologist and materialist inseparably. 


1 Ashi Yasht 7. 



THE STORY OF KAIKHUSRU ITS REMARKABLE 
RESEMBLANCE TO THE STORY OF YUDHISTHHIRA; 
AND ITS PROBABLE SOURCE. 

By Palanji Bajroji Desai Esq. 

I.- THE STORY. 

The great monument of the ancient Persian glory—the world renowned 
epio of the great and grand poet Firdausi—'is full of historic tales and interes- 
ting legends. One of these legends is the love-story of Bizhan and Manizheh. 
It is a romance full of love and adventure. It begins with sport and pleasure, 
and ends with the meeting together of the loving couple. It is intertwined 
on the one hand with sorrow, artifice and terrorism, and on the other with 
gentleness, love and devotion. The story commences with the adventure 
of the hero Bizhan on the northern boundaries of ancient Persia for the 
extirpation of wild boars, where he first sees his future wife, and instantly 
falls in love with her. Manizheh, the princess of Afrasiab, king of Turan — 
the great northern foe of the Iranian Kings —entioes and carries away her 
lover to the capital and conceals him in her palaoe, where Bizhan is 
found out at last, and the king orders him to bo heavily chained and 
imprisoned in a deep well, where Manizheh, forBaking every royal happiness 
for the love of him, goes and resides, keeps him company, and sustains 
him with hor loving and consoling words. King Kaikhosru of Iran, in 
whose reign Firdausi oonoeives this romance to be happened, sends the 
great national hero Rustam to Turan for the deliverance of his own grand¬ 
son—for Bizhan was the son of Rustam’s daughter Banu Gushasp. The 
battle wages, the Turanians fly, and the hero of the story is being rescued 
by his own grandfather to be carried in triumph with his lady-love, the 
devoted Manizheh, to Iran. 

There is another episode m the Shahnameh which attracts the attention 
of the reader. It is the story of Prince Ist'andiar’s adventures for the 
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deliverance of his sister Iiuraai, who was carried away by Arjasp, the 
King of Turan — or, more properly, of Khyou or Chion. This story reminds 
us of the story of Helen, who was carried away to Troy by Paris, and 
for whose deliverance heroic battles were fought at the gates of that 
ill-fated city. Again, the germs of this very story wo see in the story of 
Sita, for whose deliverance her husband, the princely Rama, had to con¬ 
quer many a difficulty, which all ho overcame, like Isfatidiar who over¬ 
came the seven labours or Haftakhans. Thus in all these three stories 
we see the sole object of reconquering the Beauty from the hands of the 
Beast, who had the audacity to carry her away from her nativo land. 
The story of the fall of Troy, as woll as of the fall of Lanka in the 
beautiful story of Sita, is very well known to the general reader. But 
the story of the fall of Ruindezh is the third edition of this self-same 
story with which most of the lovers of Comparative Mythology are, I am 
afraid, not so well acquainted. 

In the same way, that the story of Bizhun and Mauizheh is also a 
oountorpart of an interesting episode in the Hnrivams Parva of the great 
Sanskrit epic, the Mahabharata, few scholars appear to be aware of. I 
have tried to compare these two Iranian and Indian versions of this one 
and the same story of love and adveuturo some yours ago in a lecture 
delivered before the Dnyan Prasarak Matidli. That the story of the fall 
of Troy is the counterpart of the story of the fall of Lanka cannot be 
gainsaid. At the same time, I am of opinion, that the story of the fall 
of Ruindezh is the third edition of the story of the Beauty and tho Beast. 
I have tried to analyse these three stories in anothor lecture before the 
abovementioned Mandli. 

But a third episode of the Shahnameh is the most attractive and the most 
interesting for the Mythologer. It is the episode of the life and death 
of king Kaikhusru, whom many a writer in the first half of the last cen¬ 
tury persistently tried to identify with Cyrus the Great. I am not to 
discuss here the pros and cons for this identification, because that have 
already been done exhaustively elsewhere. Here I wish to draw the attention 
of students and savants of History and Mythology to the incidents men¬ 
tioned by Firdausi in his beautiful description of many achievements of 
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king Kaikhusru of Iran which compares very forcibly with the description 
of the Pandava king Yudhishthira given in the Mahabharata of poet Vyasa. 

The Mahabharata is a great epic like the Shahnameh, and the episodes 
and achievements of Yudhishthira and Kaikhusru have so many incidents 
in common among them that the intelligent reader will be moro readily 
tempted to conclude that not only thore is very little difference between the 
two stories, but that one is the source of the other. 

Let us see how one could arrive at this bold conclusion. Although I cannot 
give here a short synopsis of the doings of the Iranian as well as the 
Indian kings, yet, to be more explicit, I will give the gist of the inci¬ 
dents and eveuts happened during the reign of each of these prehistoric 
kings, comparing them at the same time with one another, so that the 
reader could see at a glanco the similarity between tbeso two differently 
given versions of one and tho same story- 

The Mahabharata story is best known as the story of the KauDivas and the 
Pandavas. The ancostor of these two clans was one named Kuru, but while 
all his descendants are known as the Kauiavas, the Pandavas aro known 
as the descendants of Pandu, the youngest son of Viehitra-Virya or Vyasa, 
and half-brother of Dhritar ashtra, who was born blind. Pandu was the king 
of Hastinapura, who died leaving five sous—'Yudhishthira, Bhima, Arjuna, 
ifco , all of whom being of very tender age, thoir uncle the blind king was 
oalled to the throne. He had a large number of sons, of whom Duryodhuna was 
the best known. 

This Duryodhana might be best compared with the Turanian king Afrasiab, 
whose ancestor was king Faridun of Persia, who was als » the progenitor of the 
Iranian Royalty. Faridun had throo sons, one of whom being Tur his 
decendants were called Turanians after his name, while the Iranians were 
named after Traj or Iran, the third son of Fariduu. Although Tur and his 
sons were given tho country of Turan as their patrimony, they forcibly took 
hold of the throne of Iran, and tho Shahnameh is full of the wars waged 
between the Iranians and the Turanians like the Mahabharata, which is full 
with the fouds of the Pandavas and the Kauravas. In each case the parties 
are r elated to each other, and the great wars were fought between the sons 
of the two brothers and their followers. 
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Yudhishthira wus the head of the Pandava olftn ; the head of the Iranian 
clan was Kaikhusru. It is said of both of these two kings that they were the 
most pious persons among all mankind. When Yudhi^hthira oame to age he 
olaimed the throne of his father: Kaikhusru did the same, for a large part of 
his ancestor’s dominions was under the control of the Turanian king 
Afrasiab. Yudhishthir i was the heir-apparent, but the people wanted him to 
ascend the throne at once in place of the blind king. In the same way the 
Iranian people wanted their youthful king Kaikhusru to be liberated from 
the domination of the Turanians and ascend the throne. Duryodhana contrived 
to annihilate all his Pandava cousins with their mother, but they were rescued 
by the timely help of a distant relative. Afrasiab, too, contrived the death 
of Kaikhusru and his mother, but they were saved by Piran, the Turanian 
Vizier, who was also their distant relative. 

During the war in the historic field of Kurukshetra Arjuna, the hero of the 
Pandavas, used to kill at a stroke five hundred of his enemies ou right. The 
prowess of Rustam, the world-renowned hero of the Iranians, is well-known 
to the readers of the Shahnameh- But he could very well be compared with 
Bhima more than with his brother Arjuna. Eleven Kaurava armies took 
the field and they were all annihilated. At each battle eleven heroes fought 
on each side in single combats, and in most of these the Pandavas proved 
victorious. In the same way, after many a bloody battle eleven brave warriors 
(Ynzdeh Bukh) of the Iranians met with the same number of the Turanian 
heroes, and after deadly single combats the former proved victorious, In almost 
all the single combats the Pandvas had an upper hand, but the Iranian hereos 
were victorious in all the eleven combats. 

Duryodhana was woundod, and he fled for his dife from the battlefield. 
He concealed himself at the bottom of a lake, keeping its waters at a distance 
on all sides from himself, as if by magic or incantation. The Pandavas 
getting information as to his whereabouts collected •themselves on the 
banks of the lake and compelled the fugitive king to come out of the water 
by oalling him names. Then a fresh combat was fought between Duryodhana 
and Bhima, in whioh the Pandava hero broke his antagonist’s thigh-bones in 
auob a manner that Duryodhana lay dead on the ground. It is interesting 
to note that Afrasiab was defeated and killed in the very same manner. After 



the annihilation of his armies, he fled from the field of battle and crossing the 
Caspean sea, or “the sea of Chin,” as the Shahnameh calls it, conoealed himself 
in a lake, named alike in the Avesta as well as in the Shahnameh, Chaechast. 
He was hotly pursued, and on being rebuked he came out of the waters of the 
lake, and was siezed and brought before king Kaikhusru, who was near at hand 
at the time, having arrived at the fire temple of Azerbadgan, to praise the 
Almighty for his great viotory over his Turanian foe3 The hero who killed 
Afrasiab is named Horn (Haoma), a descendant of king Faridun, who is equally 
honoured for his bravery in the Avesta as well as in the Shahnameh. 

Now peace was restored : the Pandavas regained their Kingdo n of Hastina- 
pura from their Kaurava cousins, and the Iranians gained theirs from the Tura¬ 
nians. Yudhishthira united the Hastinapura and the Indraprastha kingdoms, 
and became the sole master of all the dominions like king Kaikhusru, who also 
united the Iranian and Turanian kingdoms under his own sovereignty. 

II.—THE RESEMBLANCE. 

Thus far the reader could have marked the glaring similitudes between the 
Mahabharata and the Shahnameh versions of the great wars between the two 
very nearly related families in both eases. Now let us see what further com¬ 
parisons we are able to make between the Indian and the Iranian episodes. 

Yudhishthira, the great king, is now satisfied with what he wanted in 
this world. He has gained kiugdoms, renown and happiness: he now gives up 
all his joys and pleasures. He has no children of his own ; he abdicates his 
throne, gives it up to one of the royal princes, and goes to the woods to see and 
meet the Parmatma. His four brothers, his queen Draupadi, and a faithful dog 
are his ouly companions. They were seven altogether. They marched to eastwards 
and southwards, and then to northwards, and on and on they went without settling 
on the way. All of them died on the long road of hunger and exhaustion except 
the ex-king and the faithful dog, who was none other than the Dharma-devta, who 
guided the way. Yudhishthira again and again requested to and expostulated 
with his companions to return to their kingdom and not follow him where he 
intended to go, for in doing so there was death and ruin to them all. But they 
were inexorable: the good king’s advice was ineffective. He with his dog survived 
them, and at last, when he arrived on the banks of the heavenly-born G-auga, 
Yudhishthira stepped into its waters and reached the Heavens ! 
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The counterpart of: Yudhishthira — king Kaikhusru—does the same things 
over again. After gaining the kingdoms of his forefathers, he relinquishes all 
his worldly joys and happiness, pomp and pleasures, kingdoms and armies, 
and prepares himself to go to some distant waters, there to comtemplate and 
praise the Almighty. He abdicates the throne, and having no progeny of his own 
establishes one of the scions of the Royal Family, named Lohrasp, as his successor. 
The ized Sarush reveals himself in a dream and bids the king to retire to lake 
Chaechast. The king is accompanied by princes Tus and Gustahm, the hero Giv 
and his son Biz turn, prince Fariburz (the uncle of the Shah), and the ized Sarush as 
their guide. Here also they are seven in all. After a long march the king advises 
his five companions to return to the capital, but they would not leave their 
Emperor alone. Kaikhusru predicts a storm and fortells their fate; but to no 
purpose. At last a snow-storm overtakes them, and they are found dead on the 
morrow. The Shah only survives, but soon to become invisible. It is believed that 
he still exists and is deathless. 

The similar fate of the Indian and the Iranian kings completes the list of the 
similar events during their glorious lives. Now we shall try to summarize some 
of the details of their feats and achievements with a view to further compare them. 

In the first place the heroes of the two stories are princes of royal blood. 
They are equally just, honest, and liberal ; their dominions are usurped by their 
own cousins, who are wicked and ambitious ; and to regain these, wars are declared 
and fought and won. At the time of his birth it was heard from the heavens that 
Yudhishthira shall be good and popular king : while the astrologers had declared at 
the birth of Khusru that he shall be a benevolent and exalted king, and that he 
shall unite Turan with Iran. 

2ndly—Yudhishthira was terrorised by his uncle Dhritarashtra and his son 
Duryodhana, the usurper, while Khusru was ordered more than once to be put to 
death by Afrasiab, his maternal grandfather, who had usurped the northern part of 
Iran proper during his infancy. 

3rdly Yudhishthira was assisted in his attempt to regain his kingdom by his 
brothers Bhima and Arjuna ; while Khusru had the help of Rustam and his brave 
son-in-law Giv. Bhima had saved his mother Kunti and his brothers from a burn¬ 
ing house in which they had taken shelter during their sojourn in a town o£ the 
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Knurovas. In like manner Giv had saved the lives of Khtisru and his mother 
Firangiz from many a difficulty while they were in Turau. 

[The exploits of Bhima and Arjunn on the one side could be very well 
compared with those of Rustam and Giv on the othor.] 

tthly — | The Kauravas with the Turanians and the Pandavas with the 
Iranians might be compared, j Vidura was a Kaucava, hut he was very 
friendly with tlie Pundava king and his i|ueen-motlior Kunti ; ho was Piran, the 
Turani Vizier, a groat friend of Khusru and his mother Firangiz. 

Stilly.—As Ducyodhana had promised to restore the kingdom of ffastina- 
pura to the Pandavas after a rdgn of 12 years, so Afrasiub his counterpart had 
swayed over Iran f >r a like period of 12 vears In both cases the usurpers were 
faithless and had broken their promises. 

6thly.—As the Pandavas had tried to inveigle Kama, a Kaurava pruioe, 
into their camp, but lie refused to be faithless to his king Duryoihana notwith¬ 
standing tho exhortations of Krishna, so was Piran vainly tempted by Gudarz, 
the wisest man among the Iranians, to secede from the Turanian king Afrasiab. 

7thly.— Rhima had vowed to quench his thirst with the blood of his great 
foe Dusha^hana, and had done so after the overthrow of the latter at a single 
coinbat. Gudarz did the same after the death cfPinu at his hand in single 
combat. Fie drank his blood and quenched his thirst. 

Stilly —There were general battles as well as single combats between the 
armies of both the c >untries of Iran an i India- When the eloven armies were 
extirpated, eleven warriors on each side were selected to fight for the cause in 
single combats, and in both cases the usurping parties were the losers. 

9thly -Duryodhana after his last and greatest defeat concealed himself in 
a lake, parting the waters for his free abode at the bottom by magic, &o., so his 
counterpart Afrasiab was also a blaok magician, taking refuge in a lake after 
his last and ignominious defeat. Both were taunted to come up the surface of 
the water, and both were seized and slain by their rivals in fresh single combats. 

lOthly.—There was a tyrant named Bakka in the city of Ekachakra, who 
used to devour one of the inhabitants daily; he was killed by Bhitna, and the in¬ 
habitants were freed and delivered from his oppressive rule. There was a similar 
tyrant named Zohak in Iran, who used to feed two serpents sprung up on his 

shoulders with two human brains diilv. Too teceifiel inhabitants were delivered 

6 
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by Kava the blacksmith, the famous hero of Iran, who fburishe 1 in the time of 
of Faridun ( — Kuril), the ancestor of both the Iranians (=»Pandav as) and the 
Turanians ( = Kauravas). 

llthly. Yudhishthira was of divine origin, and iii l gone to heaven after 
death. Kaikhusru, notwithstanding many a death sentence, was saved by 
Divine Benevolence, and without any semblance of death became invisible in a 
snow-storm. Both were married, but both were childless ; both relinquished 
their kingdoms to some relatives of their own, in order to go and meet the 
Almighty, their ministers were equally against their intention of forsaking 
the world. Both the kings took their course towards a certain place, equally 
accompanied by six followers, one of whom being a Dovata or Ized (</od). Both 
survived the fate o( their companions and reached their destination alone. 

Ill —THE SOURCE. 

Thus we have arrived at the end of our endeavour at comparison between 
tho intensely'interesting Kathas or da.Uaa< (episodes) of Vudhisiitliic* and 
Kaikhusru. Stories and fables are known to have migrated from one country 
to another, and the stories of Pilpay or Punch Tnnlra lave done the same 
throughout the whole world. Tho exploits of Rustam and Hercules have been 
compared long ago ; but tho achievements of Yudhishthira and Kaikhusru, as 
ooinpared here, have not been done so, as far as I know, elsewhere, (l) 

Now we must try to find out the reason of their being compared thorough¬ 
ly and exhaustively. It seems that one of fciio episodes is the copy of the other. 
India and Iran are neighbouring countries ; they have had intercouse with each 
other from very ancient times ; the Iranians and the Indians are the descen¬ 
dants of the prehistoric Aryans : the Vedic and the Avestic are the sister 
languages, and according to Dr, Mills the Avestic language is the elder of the 
two. Kaikhusru was a Kaianian king. He is mentioned in the Avesta as 

p) Messrs Warner Brothers in their English “Shuhuaina" write in one of their notes §§47-63, 
thus—* The legend ol Kai Khusran’s melancholy, hie expedition into the mountain., and his attainment 
to Heaven without having tasted death, has its parallel in the great Indian epic the Mahibhftrata. 

..comparing this legend with that ot the text it will he seen that, in spite of natural ditferences 

of detail, the resemblauces are too numerous and close to he wholly accidental .. On* legeinj 

therefore must be derived from the other, or else, and this seems to he the better opinion, they must 
b* referred to a common origin of great antitjuity/’—Shahuama, Vol.IV,,p. 13813B. 
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its date is luter than the Avesta, it having assumed its present Form between 
three and one hundred B. C. (l); hut most assuredly it is much anterior to the 
Shahnameh. The story of Kaikhusru is therefore older than the story of 
Vudhishthira. Kaikhusru flourished long before the schism among the Vedic 
and Avostic Aryans ; hcflourished many centuries before the great Prophet of 
Iran. Zoroaster (Zarathushtra) flourished in the time of Kava Vishtaspa, 
whose name is met with in the hymns of the Rig Veda. These particular 
hymns were sung by such poets as Kakshivan, Maria, Manya, Agastya, &c. 

King Kaikhusru, therefore, reigned long before the Vedic poets, and these 
again lived long before the Great Bharata was composed by Vyasa (B. 0. 300). 
It has been shown (1) that the Mahabharata at first was a short poem, but 
afterwards it was elaborated by the disciple of Vyasa, and very greatly so by 
Sauti two hundred years afterwards (B.C. 100), when many an episode was added 
to it. Hence it was called Mahabharata. For example, the Harivamsha Parva 
which relates tho story of llsha and Aniruddha, was the section of the book 
that was written long after the earlier portions of the great epic were composed. 
This story is the same which has been identiiied(2) with the story of Bizhan and 
Manizheh in the Shahnameh, 

Now, of this story of Bizhan and Manizheh, there is no prototype in the 
Avesta. In fact, there we do not find even tho name of the hero, or that of his 
father Giv, or even of Rustam, the great Iranian Hercules of the Shahnameh, 
or his father Zal. These are the names of the members of a heroic family, which 
was living on the frontiers of Iran and India, and which has been identified with 
the Indian family of Gallava Rishi and Brigu Rishi, by the late Mr. Ratiram 
Durgaram Dave B.A. in a series of letters to tho Hast (roft<tr (3b In Pahlavi 
books of course we see the genealogy of Rustam given, and Firdausi has follow¬ 
ed his Pahlavi authorities. Ho has followed in many of his interesting episodes 
many a Pahlavi historic work ; but the story of Bizban and Manizheh is not 
to be ftund even in the Pahlavi works extant, 

(]) “T)in Miiliablmrala: h Critii ion,” p. -2-8. 

(2) In a lecture delivered by me before the Dnyau I’rawuak Mmidli, I'.HM. 

(3) April 1895. 
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Where did Firdausi get this story from'' That he has conceived it himself 
is now no longer true I think he had a ground-work for his plot—nay. there 
was a story current in India ready-made for him to put into verse, and lie has 
done so. If not, how is it that this very story—the story of Bizhau and 
Manizheh—could very happily bo identified with the story of Uslia and Anirud- 
dha, given in the 19th Pnrva of the Mahabharata / If you read carefully you 
are sure to conclude that the one is not only tire origin or source, hut the copy 
of the other. They are like twin sisters distinguished only by their different 
embellishments and situations. And the great Persian bard himself hints as to 
the source of this fascinating story at the very commencement, thus : — He says 
that as he was “ not at one with slumber 1 ’ one darn, night, lie called out for 
light and “a loving wight” brought him light and fruits and wine, and said.— 

“ hhiaff thou t.liy wine while from this volume's store 
I will raid out to thee a tale of vore. 

Or over part thereof shall reach thine ear 
Thou wilt admire the process of .the Sphere, 
flic theme is love, spell, war ami stratagem, 

All worthy that a sage should list to them." 

‘■O moon-face !" said l to that Oypress-stem, 

“Heeite, recite," who answered: “That will I, 

And thou slialt weave it iuto poetry.” 

“I said: ‘Begin, my fair-faced Moon! to read, 

And make me love thee more. T may he freed 
From my distemperature, sleep betide 
In musings, darling mate. 1 by thee supplied. 

Then will I turn the story, every whit, 

To verse exactly as thou tellest it, 

And telling, offer praise to (Tod above, 

Of my discreet companion and my love !’ 

“That duriiug Idol read the tale to me 
Out of the book of ancient legendry, 
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So now give eur the while that I rehearse, 

And exercise the judgment on my verse.” 1 

Thus far Firdausi. Now what was that book of ancient legendry ’ l 
What that “ tale of yoro,” “the theme of whioh waB love, spell, war and strat¬ 
agem ? From what I have said above, the reader will safely guess that 
“the tale of yore” was none other than the love story desoribed in the Hari~ 
vams Parv<< of the Mahabharata —the book of ancient legendry. That was the 
romantic story which stirred up, or rather inspired our poet “ to weave it into 
poetry. ” 

I think the Mahabharata was very well known to Firdausi. It might 
have been translated into the Pahlavi language in the time of King No. 
shirwan of Persia, when a number of Pahlavi and Sanskrit and Greek works 
was collected and translated into these different languages; or it might have 
been brought into Persia during the successful oompaigns of Mahmud of 
Gazni, the patron of Firdausi, and thus our poet might have freely utilized 
it. Not on]}’the Mahabharata, but the Ramayana too must be known to 
Firdausi, as well as to Dakiki, the Zoroastrian poet of whom Firdausi says that 
“ he was my pioneer,” and whose one thousand vexseB he has incorporated 
bodily in his Shahnanieh. In these verses Dnkiki has described the first portion 
of the leligious wais between Gut-Hasp and-Arjasp. Before continuing the 
istory of the fall of Euindezh, Firdausi thus pays off another debt to “a book 
fulfilled with legends” thus; 

•‘A book fulfilled with legend* met my view, 

Its words possessed of character and true. 

Its stories very ancient and in prose ; 

The wits had never thought of rhyming those, 

No one had thought of linking line to line 
A fact that struck this gladsome heart of mine. 

Two thousand years had passed the story o’er, 

Two thousand years aud haply countless more. 


1 Warner’s iShahnama, Vol. Ill, p. 288-89. 
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And I began his praises to rehearse. 

Who sliowed the wav to turn it into verse,” 1 

I guess that one or both of the poets —-Dakiki and Firdausi—have transcribed 
from this ‘‘book full of legends” the story of Isfamliar’s Haflnkham and the 
deliverance of his sister from the hands of Anjasp, and that book is the Hanmi/- 
ana . 

Similarly, oan it be possible that the basis or source of many of the achieve¬ 
ments of king Kaikhusru as described in the Shahnaineh is the great epic—the 
Mahabharata ' Yes. In describing these exploits our honest poet does hint, as 
he has done in relating the loves of Bizhan and Manizeh, at the very commence¬ 
ment that he was again indebted to “another tale of yore.” Those are his words: — 

•This much achieved the poet will present 
Another tale of yore—how Kaikhusrau 
Mat on the throne and sent an ornament 
Against Furan. Thus if (xod’s grace allow 
The life and health, shall I one story more 
heave to the world from this famed hook of lore.” 1 

It once the reader is convinced as to the source of on* of the episodes of the 
Shahnaineh, then he is sure to suspect the sources of other stories too. And 
here Firdausi gives out plainly that “from this f vne 1 book of lore” he has 
presented to his reader “ another tale of y ice.” What was this “famed book of 
lore” i Was it relating to the Persian history ' Was it written in Persian or 
Arabic or Pahlavi ? Or was such a romantic work in the Avestic language, 
and that too was extant in the time of Firdausi ? It is said that there was a 
Pahlavi book named Khadnl n'unih, whioh was the ohief foundation of the poet’s 
monumental work That nameh is not he found at present But did it contain 
the germs of the epiuodes like the stories of Bizhan and Manizeh, and Zal and 
Rudabeh ? or the tragadies of Sohrab and Rustam, and Gudarz and Piran, and 
Rustam and lsfandiar ? Or tho roinanoes of Rustam’s Kaftakhans, and Kai- 


1 Warner's Shshntma- Vol. V., p. 88. 

1 Warner's Shalt n«ma, Vol. HI., p, ta. 
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khusru’s exploits and achieve moats ? Perhaps not ; because our poet in the 
whole of his sixty thousand couplets does not for once mention the name of this 
particular book, although besides the above quotations Firdausi admits in 
many a place, wherever li9 thinks pro.»or to (pints his authority, that his stories 
were “ based on documents” and '‘on rustic minstrel’s lay.” As for the story of 
king Kaikhusru this much seems to be certain that the poet was well-acquainted 
with the Mahabharata, and was induced to utilise the plots therefrom, and had 
put them into an interesting Iranian garb' He with his master-mind thought 
fit to adopt the general story of the wars of the Pandavus and the Kauravas in 
such a manner as to make it fit to the Iranian and Turanian animosities. 

Firdausi was more honest than Shakespeare. This great English bard 
is indebted for many a plot of his tragedies and comedies to earlier authors, but 
he has not for once acknowledge l the sources of his play. But Firdausi acknow¬ 
ledges his authorities in his own way leaving for the reader to guess the work 
or story from which he has opiod. Firdausi does not seem to be acquainted 
with the Avosta literature, and thereforo does not know that the gorms of the 
story of Kaikhusru are to be found in the Ymhts. Had it been otherwise be 
would have made most of it and had laid great stress on that faot. Avesta 
language was dead long before Mahmud’s time, and Pahlavi literature having 
been destroyed only few Zoroastrians were c ignizant with some of the fragments 
that wero miraculously saved. From this it seems probable that Firdausi 
while versifying the story ol Kaikhusru has closely fallowed the Yudhishthira 
story as given in the Mahabharata—that “famed book of lore”—so closely 
that he has not left even one important event to be narrated that has been 
given in the Mahabh «-.ifci. For example, it is stated in that “famed book of 
lore” that a scion of the Pin lava family was appoints l to rulo after Yudhish¬ 
thira as his succosser, because that Kuig was ohi 1 lloss, our poet also shows fiis 
hero—king Kaikhusru—without any progeny, and makes him appoint a prince 
of the Kaian family his successor, named Lohrasp (—Aurvataspa, in the 
Avesta) 

Nowin the A vest *, the name of Aurvataspa does not appear in the list of 
Kaian kings. He is monti med once only, and that too, not as a king himself, 
but as the father of the Kaian king Kava Vishtaspa. I am not going to 
discuss here whether Lohrasp was re illy a king or only the father of a king. 
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lint T Htn afraid that, those who have an implicit faith on the Shahnameh as a 
-mat historical work, wholly founded upou native historical documents, will 
have a rude shock to encounter by this fact. 

To conclude : This much seems to be oertain that some of the dastans in 
tho Shahnameh do not belong to the historical part of the work, but they were 
odded to embellish this world-famous Book of Kings, having been collected 
from the old Iranian and foreign legends, and |that some of the stories are 
imitated or transcribed from the Sanskrit epic, the Mahabharata, such as the 
hive-story of Bizhan and Manizheh, and the warlike episodes, exploits and 
u hievements of kiojr Kaikhusru, which the Bard of Iran admits of in his own 
way. 

Bombay , 15M May 1913. 



JAMSHED IN THE AVESTA AND THE VEDAS- 

Hy Shapurji K. Hodiioala Esq., B.A. 

Jamshed, ( Yima Khshayeta ) of the Avesta, was a King of the 

Peshd&dian dynasty. He was the son of (Vivanghvat). His mother’s 

name was Guln&r according to the Shahnatneh. He had two sisters named 
( Arenvdchi) and ( Sanghvachi )—Aruav&z and Shehemav&z of the 

Shahn&meh. According to the Vendidad Chap. II §2 he was the first among men 
except Zarathushtra with whom Ahuramazda had a conversation. “In his dominion 
there were not pride, impurity, enmity, dishonesty ’’ &«-. (Vend. Il-.‘>7). “ Before he 
uttered falsehood and the untruthful word, there was, in Ins Kingdom, neither 
extreme cold, nor extreme heat, nor old age, nor death nor demoniacal jealousy” 
(Jamy&d Yt. §33). Subsequently Angra mninyu induced him to speak untruth and 

“ it quickly made him mortal by 
his own tongue.” (Vend. It-6). It is for this reason that Zarathushtra says in Yacna 
(Ha 32 §8): “Among these sinners Yima the son of Vivanghvat is heard—who in order 
to please us, men, reviled the Lord of the earth.” I have translated the words 
by the expression “ the Lord of the earth. ” But in Sauskrit, nl is also 
used for “ speech ” or “ the goddess of speech. ” We might therefore translate the 
words gdush hetyd, as “ the Lord of the Speech,” that is, Brihaspati to whose dignity 
Yatna ( = Yima of the Avesta) was raised in the Rigvcda, as we shall see hereafter. 

17/too in the Vedas. 

In the Vedas, Yuma was the son of Vivas vat by his wife Saranyu (llv, 10-58-1, 
10-60-10). He had a twin sister named Yami and two brothers, the twin Ashvins. 
He had a step brother named Manu, who, according to a legend, was the son of 
Vivasvat by his wife Savarna, whom he married after Saranyu’s death (ltv. 8-52-1). 
This Manu was the father and also the leader of men (Rv. 10-62-11). We find in 
Shatapatha Br&hmanu (1-8-1-4 to 6), that it was this Mann who escaped from the 
great flood. 
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Was Yama a human being t 

Prof. Max Muller raises the important question, whether in the Rig veda, 
Yama has been represented as a human being at all. He says: “ A passage from 
the Atharva-veda has been appealed to by Kuhn and others to prove that Yama 
was not a mythological being at all, but was really a human being and the first of 
mortals. In the Atharva-veda XVIII, 3, I 3 we read :— 
mrnr r: srr suri ^ l 
ir?f RRtRfT URR^i RR ^l^rrsr fl'^'Tt II 

“ ‘ Serve with offering the king Yama, the son of Yivasvat, the gatherer of 
men, who died the first of mortals, who went forward the first to that world. ’ 

This verse is comparatively modern, still it is perfectly intelligible if we take 
Yama, the son of Vivasvat, here called a king, as the type of mankind and if we try 
to understand how this type was borrowed from Yama, as the diurnal twin, who 
everv day is born and dies, and may, in that sense, be called the first of those who 
were born and likewise the first of those who died. But if we took Yama here as 
a real king or as the first human being who lived and died, the nerve of the whole 
myth would be cut and we should ask in vain why he was called Vaivasvat the son 
of the bright skv, why he should have been born and why it should be said that he 

was the first to die.Yama is himself called Death already in Rv. X-165-4 : 

rrir RRl 3T*g ‘ May there be sal illation to that Yama, the Death’ ; and still more 
dearly in A. V. fi-’JN-M r: spur: aw-ren? <ral birr^sir: i ri 

fftll RRTR rri 3^3 ii ‘Let there he reverence to Yama, to Death, who first approached 
the precipice, finding out the path for many, who rules over bipeds and quadrupeds.’ 
Could this he said of the first of mortal men ? In the ltigveda, Yama as the son of 
Vivasvat (X-l 4-5) and Vanina are both represented as drinking with the gods in 
the other world, sitting under a tree. Two dogs are also mentioned in their company. 
These are the same as the dogs of Saram&, the SSrameyau, which the departed are 

told to avoid on their way to Yama’s abode (X-14-10 and 11).I pointed out 

that there was no Vedie authority for taking Yama as a human being. I ought no 
doubt to have said Rigvedie. Nor would it have been safe to trust to the Atharva 
veda in such a matter. If Yama had really been the Vedie Adam, is it likely that 

lie should never have been mentioned as such in the Rigveda ?. 

“ Yama was raised to the rank of a god.. Now I ask, is there any other 

ease in the V eda, where a man, real or postulated, has been changed into a god ? 
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There arc many cases in which gods have sunk to the level of mortals but I know 
of none where a man has become a real (leva. 

“The next question is whether any man real or imaginary was ever in Rigvedic 
times honoured with sacrificial offerings (Rv. X-14-4 w p 1 ?). And if 

Yama had been originally a real man, would not his two dogs, also have to.be taken 
as real dogs ? But these messengers of Yama who roam about among the people 
who arc supposed to be able to restore to man his vital breadth, are the children of 
Saruin& and no one has yet maintained that she also was originally a human 
being.,— 

“I can understand that Vedie interpreters should have admitted two Yamas, a 
Yama and Yami, but if like Prof. Olenberg we admit but one original Yama, how 
could that being, if meant for the firsC man, be said to have given the horse which 
Trita harnessed and which Indra was the first to mount (1-163-2), a horse which is 
identified with Aditya, the sun ? How could he have mentioned the same Yama... 
...in Rv X-64-3 in the company of sun and moon, of Trita, Vata (the wind), the 
dawn, Aktu (night) and the Ashvins, all mythological beings, among whom a mere 
mortal would seem to be entirely out. of place ?” (Science of Mythology pp. 568-576.) 

Yama a human being according to Veda. 

I regret I cannot agree with the elaborate arguments of Prof. Max Muller. The 
passage of the A.V. 18-3-13 quoted by him goes dead against his conclusions. *it wit 
3WI wfcw; “ Who died the first of mortals ” does not mean that he was the first man 
to die, but that he who was the first ( = best) of men and who was immortal for 
a long time, ultimately died because of the wicked words he uttered. This state¬ 
ment is identical with that in the Vendidad II §2, according to which he was the 
first or the leader of mortals (] whom untruth made mortal 
(• 9 v fo , 3 '“aj.^ J ’ •■>*•>■*« -V*) (Vendidad II §6). 

In the tenth hymn of the last book of the Rigveda there is a delightful con¬ 
versation between Yama and Yami. Yami proposes marriage with her brother 
Yama, who strongly opposes her desire. He says (Rv. X-10-12) ; H 3T 3 ^ 

tnnt§: 3 : wik “ I will not unite my body with thine ; they call it sin 

to embrace a sister.” We can safely assert that Yama and Yami are here 
i ('presented as mere mortals. 

Prof. Roth was of opinion that Yami and Y'ami were the first human pair 
_the V edio Adsm and Eve. '1 his view is not correct, as we have seen above. 



It is directly opposed to what we find at the end of the hymn under considera¬ 
tion. When Yama declines the immoral proposal of his sister, she taunts him 
by saying : 3fWf <3i “ another woman would embrace theo” ; to this 

Yatna replies W- Wi tl “ another man would oinbraco 

thee, win thou his heart." These passages clear ly show that there oxistod other 
persons also at the time. 

Three- fold character of Yama. 

It must be remembered that in the Kigveda, Yama appears in his 
three-fold character : (11 as a man, (2) as a constellation with his sister Yjwui 
and (3) as the god of death. We have nothing to do with It is last character. 

We have seen that Yama was a man : but that is not enough for identify 
ing him with the Yima of the Avesta fortunately however, wo have in Rv. 
\ 13-4 a passage which strongly corroborates the story ofYasna Ha 32 §8. 
The passage runs thus : — 

Vinai: swfoftrr jrail ^mita i 

3*q$wrt is® fM wwi ii 

This strophe has been considered unintelligible by the scholars. Prof. 
Ludwig proposes to read the text in a different manner. Griffith says that he 
has mainly followed Dr. Ehni, but the exact meaning of the stanza is still doubt¬ 
ful to him. 

I translate the stanza as follows :— li For the sake of the Dovas, Yama chose 
death as his portion ; for the people he chose not deathlessness. They 
(—people) made the sacrificer-rishi Brihaspti ( = the Lord). He delivered up 
(his) dear body. ” 

As I have shown elsewhere and as Prof. R. R. Bhagvat says in his “ Key 
i,o interpret the Veda” (p. 14) the Devas, in earliest times, denoted “ a division 
1 4 man-kind ’; Cf. Rv. X-56-4. 

The word 38 usually means “ worship or sacrifioe,” but sometimes also a 
’ worshipper or saorifioer” as in Rv. III. 80. 15, II1-32-12 (see Monier William’s 
t hotionary). In Rv. 1-164-50 38 means 3f83 =adorable. 

Brihaspati was literally “the Lord of prayer.” He was ram “ the 
1 11 iter of the gods ’’ (Rv. 11-26 3.) He was the most gracious and highest god, 
"l,o gave all the bios sings (Rv. VII-y7*3). He was the holy one of the housc- 
11 ,>l<ls (333 333im). He gradually encroached on the jurisdiction of Indra. 
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The commentators are puzzled by three nouns in the accusative case coming 
together, namely fWlcf, and Stfa. They could not understand how Yama, 
(the rishi and the worshipper! could have been made Brihaspati ; but the passage 
beoomes quite clear by the light of the Iranian scriptures Jamshed was at first 
a pious king, and might well have been called a rishi and a worshipper by the 
Vedic people- In course of time, however, he became very proud. He called 
his people together and asked them to look upon him as god. This brought about 
his fall -Such is the story of the Shahn&meh ; but the story of Yayna (Ha 32 
$ 8) seems to be slightly different, because therein we have been told that 
“ Jamshed in order io please us men, reviled the Lord of the earth.” This pass¬ 
age makes us infer that Jamshed did not claim to be god, but rather his people 
resolved to look upon him as god and that he in order to please them acoepted 
that dignity This stor}' is quite in keeping with that in the Rigveda. The 
people made the rishi Yama—who was a pious worshipper—Brihaspati, the 
mighty Lord, and in order to please his people ( = for the -sake of the 

people) he complied with their wishes, the result being that he, who was so far 
immortal, perished with a fall. 

It was nothing wrong from the Vedic point of view, that a mere mortal 
like Yama should receive divino honours from the people but it was highly 
objectionable from the Zarathustrian standpoint that a man should be called 
god. 

Prof. Max Muller asks if there is any other case of a man in the Veda who 
has been changed into a god. We regret that such a question should have been 
asked at all. The answer is in the affirmative, and as an instanoe we may cite 
the case of the Ribhus. These were originally the three sons of Sudhanvan, 
who is said to have been a descendant of A ngiras. With reference to them, 
Prof. Wilson says : “ Through their assiduous performance of good work, they 

obtained divinity and became entitled to receive praise and adoration.They 

prove the admission, at an early date of the doctrine that men might become 
divinities ” 

It would not be right if we rest content with merely quoting the view of 
o tie Professor against ihntof another. Prof. Wilson’s remarks may be illustra¬ 
ted by the following quotation :— 
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nor ^toih»w: 

q ^ti«i wm gtK^n ^sn #$r ftfa ft 1 
cl <ft v w *nd? ^qra: dta^rct at^cTiJjarci: n 

(Rv. IV-35-3 and 8). 

“ Then deft-handed Ribhus gained the path ef eternal life, to the gods, 
assembly. You, sons of Sudhanvan, sons of Strength, who have become gods 
through good deeds, and who have sat in the heaven like falcons, give us riches. 
You have become immortal. ” 

Vivasvan, the father of Yatna, was likewise deifie 1 and later on identified 
with the sun. As this is a long subject, we can not deal with it here. 

Yama as a Starry object. 

Let us now consider the seoond character, in which Yama is represented in 
the Vedas. In Rv. X-64-3 the poet sings forth to a the sun, the moon, the two 
moons ( = tho new moon and the full moon', to Yama in the sky (*ft ftft) a »d 
the two Ashvins.” Here, the fact that Yama is mention ><l along with other 
objects in the sky, raises a strong probability, that he was also a heavenly 
object. 

In Rv. X 17-1 and 2 we have a very impcrtant myth The two strophes 
are as under :—■ 

(to 3^ gw' 1 

ww *n<n flfl fawat 11 

si 11 

“ Tvaahta gave his daughter in marriage ; therefore the whole world 
assembled together. While being married, the mother of Yama, the wife of 
the great Vivasvan, perished. They concealed the immortal (lady, Saranyu) 
from the mortals. They made one of like nature and gave her to Vivasvan. 
And Saranyu bore the two Ashvins and when that happened (that is, when she 
died) she left behind two twinned pairs.” 

The two pairs of twins left behind by Saranyu were (l) Yama and Yami, and 
(2) the two Ashvins. Elsewhere l have tried to show that the Ashvins were the 
two chief stars of Aries. 

What then is the meaning of this myth ? it must be remembered means 
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also “ the sprint,” and mttH: “ tho sun”. The above myth signifies that the spring, 
the sun, the Ash v ins and the twins (Varna and Yanii) were atone time closely 
connected. Saranyu or spring married the sun, and after her marriage she died 
leaving behind as her children the two pairs of twins. The whole world assembled 
together to witness the marriage of Saranyu with the sun. Sarauyu is spring or 
rather the commencement of spring, when the whole world rejoices. Saranyu 
is immortal ew«l? because sbe appears every year among the mortals (3$S). 
Though immortal she dies, because the season lasts only for a few months in the year. 
We have here a reference to the time when at the commencement of spring the 
sun was connected with the Ashvins or Aries—which ^constellation is near Gemini, 
the Yama and Yami of the passage before us. Thus this myth took its origin 
about 2500 H. C. 

Yama’s Horse. 

Prof. MaxMuller asks : “ How could Yama he said to have given the 

Horse which Trita harnessed and which Indra was the first to mount?” A whole 
hymn, namely Rv. I —163, is written to sing the glory of this Horse. This is 
not an ordinary horse. He has horns made of gold and feet made of iron 
(are: qt*r ). He moves on paths unsoiled by dust (afwrfa: ifaPr) 
“ What time, first springing into life, he neighed—proceeding from the sea or 
upper waters, limbs of the deer had he and eagle pinions”. This description Is 
enough for us to identify the Horse with the constellation Pegasus. This 

constellation is near Gemini (Yama and Yami). It is difficult to say what Trita 

was meant for. Could it be the constellation Perseus or Cepheus ? Whatever 

it is, it is not difficult to understand why Yama gave the Horse which Trita 

harnessed, if we look at a starry chart. 

“ After the Horse come the car, the bridgroom &c ; and the goat, who is nis 
kin, ip led before him” (Rv. 1-163 8 and 12). The car and the goat, are the 
constellations Chariot and Aries. 

In Rv. 1*116-7 the Ashvins are said “ to have poured forth from the hoofs 
of their strong Horse a hundred jars of sweet liquor.” Plunket thinks that the 
original position of Pegasus was upright, not reversed.. As Pegasus iR now 
represented in the heavens, his hoofs do not appear to touch the fountain or 
vase, but if the figure is reversed, the fore-foot of the Horse would be close 
to the water*jar of Aquarius. Plunket thinks that this legend of the 
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Horse is identical with the legend of the Fount of Hippocrene which dates 
from 3000 B. C. 

Dogs of Yam a . 

In Hv. X-14-11 the poet mentions the two dogs of Yama. the watchers 
four-eyed, who look on men and guard the path-way. (a 

), The path-way is the path of the Pitris, the Milky Way, 
which was the Chin vat Bridge of the Indians. As Mr. Tilak says, the two dogs 
are the constellations Cams Major and Canis Minor, which are situated near the 
base of the Milky Way. In Atharva-veda VI-80-1 the fg^i ^ (Divine dog) is 
the Canis Major, (see Vedic Index of Names and Subjects by Macdonell and 
Keith Vol I. p> 365). 

In Ivv. X 14*12 the poet says sur swisj: 3?g. Prof. Max Muller 

renders the passage thus : “ (These) messengers of Yama roam about among 

the people.” 1 would translate it as follows: ‘‘(These) messengers of Yama 
move round the world.” The meaning is quite clear, since the constellations seem 
to move round the earth looking on men and guarding the Milky Way. 

Saramft was the mother of the two dogs. The word uwt has two meanings: 
(1) a bitch and (2) the name of one of the many daughters of Dakslui, 27 of 
whom became the wives of the moon, thus forming the 27 lunar mansions. We 
thus see that Sarama was also an asterism. 

It is indeed interesting to compare the idea about the two dogs guarding 
the path of the Pitris with that about the two dogs guarding the Chinvat Bridge 
in Vendidad Ch. 13 § 9. Therein we are told that the soul of the man who kills 
dogs which protect animals, villages &c. is not befriended by any other soul 
after death, nor by the tivo dogs that guard the Ckivnat Bridge — 

(-M-wi-'-iiaiia In Vendidad Ch. 19 § 29 the Chinvat Bridge 

is called the path of paths made by Ahuramazda in ancient times 

. exis-vu) 

Conclusion. 

We thus conclude, that Yama appears as a human being in the Vedas just 
like Yima in the Avesta, and is identical with him, and further, that though lie 
appears as a heavenly object in several places in the Vedas, we have no evidence 

to say the same about Yima. 

8 ‘ 




THE RATIONALE OF ZOROASTRIAN RITUALS 

By Eroad Phiroz Shapurji. Manxni, M. A., LI,. B, 

In the name of Holy Spitaman Zarathushtra — 

Who according to Gatha LI& 29 “alone heard intuitively the grand Precepts 
from Ahura Mazda” and came to this world to inform mankind of the great 
unseen Laws of Ahura Mazda. 

The knowledge of all these laws of nature is oovored by the 2l Nasks (or 
very big volumes), but the oxtant texts containing this knowledge amount to as 
much as about one Nask or so, and that too very imperfect. From this unfor¬ 
tunate and untoward fact we understand that the modern scholars of Zoroastrian 
religion have not in their possession even as mnch as V 21 st part of the original 
Zoroastrian lore. 

Nevertheless if this meagre quantity of the extant literature that we at 
present possess be expounded in its original light and essential import by 
applying the genuine “Key to the Avesta,” the entire Zoroastrian religion oan 
be seen as in a nutshell, even from the existing fragments — the Yagna, the 
Gathas, the Vendidad, the Yashts and the Khordeh Avesta. Many Avesta 
words in the extant literature are technical terms of deep underlying signifies 
tion and of very great signi fioance, and a great volume oan be written in the 
present expository style on these words. The West has greatly helped in the 
Avestan studies by pointing out the philologioal system of studying languages. 
But philology alone, as I have to admit after a long study, is not the proper 
Key to the exposition of the Avesta teachings of Zarathushtra. 

Every great religion of the world has its esoteric side, just as man has his 
invisible counterpart the soul, and even as this world has its unseen world also. 
The Zoroastrian Religion is the most esoteric inasmuch as it is very difficult to 
be understood by studying merely the exoteric meanings, by help of grammar, 
philology etc. The esoteric element of Zoroastrian lore bears the same ratio to 
the exoterio as 7:1 or as the soul to the body, or as the invisible spiritual 
existence to the visible world of mxtter. Hence, when the philological study of the 
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A vesta is helped by the proper key to the esotericism of Zoroastrianism, genuine 
delight and ecstasy enter into the heart of such a student, for he meets with the 
direct exposition of the entire Laws of Infoldment of Spirit into matter (Daon&m 
Mazdayaynim) and of Unfoldment of spirit from matter (Daen&m Zarathu- 
shtritn.) 

This key to the understanding of the Avesta is the proper exposition 

thereof in the light of “Khshnoom.” The word “Khshnoom” 
wiutix Klibhnoom . occurs j n the Gathas H& 48 § 12 and H& 53 § 2, and in its 

various grammatical forms the word occurs in many texts in the Avesta. 
It implies the highest type of knowledge leading to ecstatic beatitude through 
touoh with the genuine knowledge about Ahura Mazda (Av. root Khehnu = to 
rejoice; to know ) The word technically suggests therefore the idea of the “key 
to the Esoteric teachings of Zoroastvian Lore. Philology has its own proper 
function and utility, but it has its limits also. 

A philologist cannot enter into the esoteric side of Zarathushtrianism. He 
cannot discuss the problems re the state of the soul after death, the existence of 
angels and archangels, the unseen world, the higher ritual etc. Thus it is that 
where philology is unable to explain—in fact where philology cannot proceed, 
“khshnoom” comes in and opens the Avesta lore. As for instance the word 
"Urvan” (Av. Root “Uru” = broad + “An” = to broathe) literally signifies some¬ 
thing that breathes widely. “ Khshnoom” explains that since it is the essential 
of the Soul to unfold itself continually from matter, the word “Urvan” has 
that derivation. Similarly the word “Rae” philologically means light, and tho 
word “Raokhshni” has also the same moaning. “Khshnoom” gives the techni¬ 
cal sense of‘'Rae" as the light received of genuine knowledge about tho laws of 
Nature, whereas “Raokhshni” means ordinary light as that of tho sun and the 
Moon. In the same way almost every word may be taken, and one can see 
i hereafter very clearly how philology and “Khshnoom” must co-operate in order 
i,, | )U t the genuino exposition of the Avesta before the public. Tho writer is 
ui admirer of the Western system of the philological study of the Avesta, having 
Mim self studied the Avesta as one of his University languages. But 
Pier a study of full nine years he has reasons to believe and believe rightly that 
a.ere philology oannot put Zoroastrian lore in its original true light; that there 
uiist be some other key to elucidate the Avesta, which he has been fortunate 
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to find very soon in tho “Khshnoom” or “Zoroastrian method by original exposi¬ 
tion of the Avesta, leading to beatific ecstasy.” 

Having given some preliminary ideas about the proper system of Avestan 
studies, I shall now show very summarily how “Khshnootn” explains the 
rationale of Zoroastrim rituals. Take for instance the grand and awe-inspiring 
obsequy, tho Geli sat ml (chanting the Gathas) near the corpse of a ZoroaBtrian, 
recited by two priests for nearly an hour. The recital consists of tho 1st Gatha 
Ahunavaiti Yacna Hits 28-34. Now philologically seen, this recital has no 
immediate -connection whatsoever with the occasion of death. Tho eutire 


translation informs us that the ideas propounded in these Gathas pertain to the 
spiritual beings of the unseen world. Besides, that there are some moral 
precepts inculcated therein. But “Khshnoom” explains clearly why such a 
recital is necessary. 

The Avesta has a word “Staota’' (lit. root stu = to praise) which philologi¬ 
cally means “praise” or commendation. But the word 
Tiu. original Uw of aocor di n « to “Khshnoom” is a technical word of 

StHOtn — 1 e.) 

colours produced l.y deep import. Iteonveys the meaning of Colours produced 
Sound -Vibrations. by sound-vibrations. “Khshnoom” also teaches that the 

entire Avesta is based on the various Laws of Staota (Av. Staota Yafna) i. e. 
the Laws of unseen harmonic colours and vibrations working on the Spiritual 
planes of Nature. In passages where philology is unable to translate, Staota- 
Yacna laws are very helpful in the rendering of such passages. The under¬ 
standing of Staota-laws leads to a dear exposition of the entire Avesta. 


The Khshnoom explanation of the efficacy of the Gehs&rna is based on these 
Staota-laws. The ceremony prevents the formation of ghosts after death. 
The finer shell that is formed of the ultimato vigorous thoughts of the dying 
man is very likely to entrap the soul within it thus forming a ghost. But this 
unseen shell formed by the thought-vibrations on death-bed of the dying man is 
broken up by the beautiful vibrations and colours produced by the chanting of 
the Gathas, and the sholl boing broken, the departed soul instead of waiting 
here as a ghost proceeds onward to its own destination in the unseen world. 
This explanation sounds entirely scientific if one really understands the state 
ot tho soul after death. 
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In the same way all the Zoroastrian liturgies—from the smallest, the Nav- 

jote (Initiation into Zoroastrianism) to the greatest, the 
The First PiinripJes X7 . , . . * . j i 

underlying Zortmsti’iiUi ^ ZUSullO COrGIIlOLl^" "oH'C bfiSGfi OH HIT OlltllOly iSCl0lltlllG GX plTlltl* 

l' u tion oftho working of tlio Laws of Nature. Khshnoom 

(•tffit&i 1 ) explains the foundamental laws ol Zravana 2 . 0 . motion, energy, 

conception of time produced by motion), Staota () {. c. unseen 

colours produced by vibrations of speech or sound), Khastra ( 
i.e. Thormo-magno-oleetric currents and forces), Kharenangh (■ ovdY*®') 

L e. human, vegetable, mineral and animal magnetism) etc, etc , on which are 
based all the Zoroastrian ceremonials. “Staota” is the fund a mental law of the 
creation and very line descriptions about “Staota” occur in the Avesta. 

“May the Creator Ahura Mazda, the most beneficent, victorious, and the 
lurtheror of the world, remain nearer to us in the same way as lie propagated 
the Staota Yacna,”—Yacna lift 55; 4. 

“We become in unison with Staota Yacna, worthy of remembrance, efficient, 
worthy of learning and teaching, of reciting ami ot choosing, (it for study and 
invocation, and worthy of furthering the world afresh. Wo are in tune with the 
siu.winjjr, reciting anl chanting of Staota Yacna.”—Ha 55; 6- 

“Wo attune ourselves with Ahuuavar, with the most excellent Asha 
Vahishta, with Fshusho-Manthra liadokht, and we are en rapport with Staota, 
the laws of original existence —Ida 59; 32. 

According to this same law of Staota the Zoroastrian Word “ Yatha Ahu 
Vairyo” is composed in perfect harmony with ' hunavar,—the musical divine 
note eternally going on in the highest heaven—the first vibration in Nature 
whence the entire creation is manifested. And from the one note “Yatha Ahu 
Vairyo” Zarathustra composed the entire Avesta—The Yacna, the Vendidad, 
the Gathas &c. according to Staota-laws. 

This fundamental law of Staota works very efficiently and incessantly in all 
the recitals of higher ceremonials, and the efficacy of the 

Tin) AvrsU as thu only « , , . . , , 

Mastui-Bi;iijicu Avesta prayers can be explained only on this basic law. 

It is on account of the charming (efficacy of the 
arrangement of the Avesta Manthras that the Yatha Ahu Vairyo is 
regarded in the Vendidad arid the Aslii Svangh Yashfc as the best instrument 
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of Zoroaster for smiting the Evil Principle (Anghra Mainyuh It is for this 
efficacy of the Staota law that Holy Zoroaster, as said in the Fravardin Yasht, 
recited the “‘Naisirai Daevo 3 ” and the “Ashem Vohu” fomula in order to upset 
the Daevas or collection of harmful evil vibrations in the world. It is on 
account of the same efficient working of the Staota-law in the Avesta recital 
that numerous passages in the Gathas, the Yacna, the Vendidad, the Yashts, 
the Visparad. and the Nyaeshes, doscribe the charm and the victorious predomi¬ 
nance of the recital over any other sound —‘‘Manthrahecha Paurvatatem”—the 
Superiority of Manthra. References to the Srosh Yasht Hadokht 1. the 
Yzashno Ha 58 and almost evory Ha of the Gathas especially Ha 28$ 10 and H6. 
45$3 give emphatically a beautiful idea of the powerful influence of the Avesta 
recital both on the microcosm and the macrocosm. To those who understand 
the modern science of accousties together with the mental science and the laws 
of thought it will be helpful to remind them that the laws of vibrations and 
unseen colours and forms—both of sound and thought—play a very remarkable 
part in the efficacy of Avesta prayers. In all tho Zoroastrian ceremonials this 
law of vibration and Colours (tho law of Staota) works fundamentally. The 
striking of tho Havoniin (metal tumbler) in the Yacna ceremony and the ring 
ing of the bell in the Atash-Behram (the highest fire-temple) five times a day- 
all this is based on tho law of Staota. 

In tho same way subtle magnetic and electric forces (Av. Khkstra) play 
an important part in all Zoroastrian rituals. Evon modern science admits that 
invisible subtlo magnetic forces einauato from every mineral, vegetable, animal 
and human creation. The function of Zoroastrian ceremonials is twofold, and 
the rituals are accordingly divided into two classes—those for the living and 
those for the departed. 

The ceremonies performed for the bonefit of the living e.g, the Navjoto, the 
BareBhnoom, or the Jashan ceremony, help to unfold tho Soul and propagate 
prosperity in this world in accordance with the Law of Order Divine (Asha), by 
inviting the subtle spiritual forces in Nature to come down hero and by being 
in tunc with theso. Tho Avesta word <l I azaniaide ” so very often met with in 
every prayor is>ery significant, and “ Khshuoom ’’explains that the word accord¬ 
ing to the btaotic law refers to the idea of attuning, being at-one'inent, being en~ 
rapport with every Yazadie foroe for whom the word is used, through the Man* 
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thric Vibration. The word explains how the Soul can unfold itself from m atter 
by being in tune with higher spiritual forces by means of absolute Holiness and 
Manthrie Vibration, for the acceleration of this Staota or Mantlirio Vibration 
increases in proportion to the Holiness observed in every day life—the influence 
exerted by Holiness being the transom t. ition of the grosser nature (Klirafastri 
tevishi) into a finer nature (Gospandi tevislii) of the individual. 

The Sacred Cotton Shirt ( Av. ‘‘Vastra,” ordinarily known as “Sudreh” ) 
and the sacred thread-girdle ( Av “Aiwiyaonghana”, generally called “Kusti”) 
have their efficacy in keeping the personal magnetism (Av. ‘‘Kharenagh” 
commonly known as ‘‘Khoreh”) of tho woarer very fine and healthy by allowing 
the dark rays of light to enter by refraction through the cotton shirt, thus 
preventing the friction of the waste matter issuing from the human body and 
of the dark rays of the sun. If this friction is preventod the aura or ‘‘khoreh” 
(Av. Kharunangh) is kept in its original subtle pure state which helps greatly 
in the CJnfoldment* or Progress (Av- Uru) of the Soul by furthering the 
latent powers of the Soul. 

The sacred Kusti enables the tier of it to preserve to oneself the best 
vibrationary colours of the Avosta Man the i recite! by one throughout the 
day, because this is tho function of wool which has thn essential quality of 
attracting vibrationary colours unto it and grabbing thorn. 

The relation between the visible temporal world and the invisible spiritual 
planes is very well established by Zoroastriau ceremonials based <m the great 
laws of nature. The fruits, flowers, w Ter etc. taken in the Jash an ceremony are 
employed so as to receive the best electro magnetic currents emanating from 
these Water has those five hydro-electric forces (Av. Fr&dho-*) so often 
remombered in the Aban Yaslit, aud all theso five forces have their own proper 
respective functions. Hence it is that only running water as that of wells and 
springB having its electric forces naturally active, is to be usel in all the 
Zoroastriau rituals. In tho Jashan ceremony the officiating priest—a praeti- 

* See Aivisrnthrem Gah — 

•Urvatuui Urimem ashavanem ashahe i-.iln n Ya; unii le ’’ i. e. we are nt-one-meiit with the holy law of 
Asha—.The Broadening of the Sou)]. 

* These five Fiftdho are the following : — 

Adu fradho ; Vantlivo-fradlu ; G lotfm fra Hi), Klnli vVu-lr i l to ; ail Dnighu fradlio. Each of these 
has its own proper fnn.Uions in the econjniy of nature. 
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tionor of highest purity, mental and physical—accumulates all the thermo- 
electro-magnetic forces from all the things hy means of the Avestic Manthra, 
and through the energy (Av, “ Zravana ” popuhirly known as “ Bareh ”) of 
the fire placed before him ho creates a very grand magnet as it were of highest 
spiritual cur routs. This accumulation of currents is sent through fire to the 
unseen world (a world of highly accelerated vibrations), and according to the 
laws of attraction the Spiritual forces from Yazads or angels rain down to meet 
that great magnot-of-force going above from the Jashan-ceremony performer. 
Thus an actual shower of higher spiritual forces is brought down by moans of all 
such ceremonies intendod to benefit the living. 

Now the same scientific laws work in the ceremonials for helping the 
departed souls onward in their march in the unseen world. In the Yazashne 
ceremony, tho things taken e. g. Ilaoma, Baresma, Jivam, Darun, water, 
Havonim, Tushta etc.—have their deep meanings for which they are intended. 
We cannot enter here into tho details as to how all these actually work, for 
that would roquiro some volume-full space, and this “ Khshuoom ” exposition 
of the Aveata boing a new light for the student of the Avesta only a faint 
glimpse of the working of Zoroastriam ritual summarily is what I 
intend in this paper- The o tile i a tor in the Yzashne ceremony collects all the 
finer electro-forces from the things employed therein by means of Avesta 
Manthra, and with the intense thought for the betterment of the departed soul 
in his mind he sends this accumulation hy means of the energy of the tire Atash 
i Dadgah before him to the Atash-Adaran, lire of the second degree, and thence 
to the Atash-Behram, lire of the highest degree (tho rates of acceleration of these 
three fires are rising in their scale), It is this Atash Bahrain which by boing 
in touch with the rate of Yazad Srosh sends all the accumulated force of 
Zoroasbrian rituals towards the stage of the departed soul in the unseen world, 
where the soul is helped in its progress through Srosh on account of the 
ceremony-force sent thither. 

It must be admitted that this is only an attempt to superficially put be¬ 
fore the thinking students and readers h >w Zoroastrian ceremonails are based on 
subtle scieutific laws of nature. Philology cannot explain all this, for philology 
has its own proper function and utility, and where philology ends, khshnooiu 
begins, in Avestan studies. Khshuoom teaches that Zoroastrian religion pro- 
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pounds all the laws of higher Physics, Chemistry, Optics, Aecoustics, Meeha nice, 
Electricity, Magnetism, Dynamics, Numbers, Logic, Astronomy*, Astrology, 
Geomancy, Mathematics, Physiognomy, Phrenology, Palmistry, Chiromancy, 
Efficient Formulae, Yibrationary Colours etc etc—all the known and upto now 
unknown sciences of the universe. This is wffiat “ Khshnoom ” implies. Just 
as grammar is necessary for helping one in the study of A vesta on the philolo¬ 
gical system, so are the First Principles of Khshnoom necessary for understand¬ 
ing the Avesta toolmicalifcies and the Zoroastrian religion as the Original Law 
of Nature. There are certain passages of Fshusho-Manthra (the higher kind 
of Avesta than the ordinary Manthra Sponta) in the Yacna, Gath as and the 
Vendidad and the Visparad which are incapable of a lucid translation, and which 
exhibit absurdities when so rendered philologically. Khshnoom clearly elucidates 
all these passages in which grammar is voluntarily disregarded in order to preserve 
the greater and higher laws of Staota. A new departure can be made in the 
Avestan studies by scholars if they care to know what 1,4 Khshnoom ” is. They 
will then embellish their philological explanations with the help of Khshnoom 
imports. It will be seen by them after a proper study of the Khshnoom system 
that Khshnoom is the original pristine Koy to the exposition of the Avesta, and 
greater light will be thrown on the Zoroastrian Religion if one patiently studies 
fhe A vesta in the light of the “ Gathic Khshnoom ” 

It is as a result of both these studies philological and Khshnoomio—of the 
Avesta that I hail Zoroaster Prophet of Prophets as the the Master-Scientist 
before closing the subject, as under— 

Hail! O Prophet of Prophets, (Vakhshur-i- VakhsImran) Mystic speaker 
(Ramz-go) Holy (Asho) Spitaman Zarathusht, Bringer of 
Holy Zoroaster as the X^iiig1 1 1 and Preceptor of Ashoi 1 You who informed us of the 
Great Law of Infoldment of the Spirit into Matter (Daen-i 
Mazdayacni) and who taught us the wonderful Law of Unfoldineut of the Spirit 
from Matter (Daen-i Zarthushtri); you who are ever with the one thought of 
doing the Will of Ahura Mazda, the one sublime thought of showing the 
Path of Ashoi, the way of Unfoldment to the Blessed Souls throughout 
all the planes (Minoi, Jirmani, Aravahi, Jasmani) of the creation of 
Ahura Mazda ; you who taught us tho three Grand Laws of achieving 
unfoldment of the Ravan, the Law of Ashoi (Purity Ideal—in all its 
9 
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perfection—physical, mental, moral and spiritual), the Law of Khoreh (the 
aura or subtle emanations), the Law of Keshash (obligations and adjustments 
with everything and invisible force in the universe); You who gave us Manthra 
(the well-thought word—the Avesta) as the one most powerful Agency whereby to 
achieve Ravan-Bokhtagih ; You who explained to us the Essential, Fundamental 
Law of Staota (vibration and colour) underlying the entire visible and invisible 
creation—the Majestic Law of Staota on which you based the Yatha Ahu* 
Yairyo, modifying the Yatha Ahu Vairyo into the Gathas, Vendidad, Yizashna 
etc. covering twenty*one Nasks instilling into all these Stotic Manthras 
(Vibrationary Words) your highest Powers of Humata, Ashoi, and Khoreh, so 
that Your blessed chanters of these Manthras that are baBed on the law of 
Staota may be also filled with Klishnoom of the Gathas (the ecstatic beatitude); 
You who taught us by moans of these Manthras to be in tune, in unison, 
en rapport with Sraosha, the Yazads, the Amesha Spends, and Ahura Mazda, 
by establishing a channel of holiest and highly accelerated vibrations by means 
of Stotic Manthras of the Avesta ; You who gave us the host agency, the most 
efficient instrument, the Atash Behram, which works as a carrier of thermo* 
inagno-electro-vibratory forces of one’s Avesta prayers, the innumerable 
officiont forces of Yazads and other ministers of grace; You who taught us 
all the grand rituals of Nirangdiu, Vendidad, Yazashne, Baj, Afringan, 
Bareshnoom, Dokhma-Nashin etc—all those founded on the grand laws of 
Unfoldment of the Ur van, viz. the subtle laws of thermo-magno-electro- 
vibratory forces in the universe—You who taught us all these and many 
things more ad infinitum, how much are we indebted to You ! 

0 beloved, Holy, Spitama Zarathushtra ! how shall we show our sense of 
obligations to you who gave us the Science of Sciences, (Farhang&n Farhang 
Manthra Spenta—the knowledge of knowledges Manthra Spenta !) You who 
possessed knowlodge of all the planes of the universe ; You who have the highest 
intelligence Asn-i-Vir; You who are gone to the advanoed stage of souls of the 
highest Naba Nazdishtanam Fravashinam class of the four classes of souls— 
Ashonam, Ashaonam, Poryo Dakaeshnam, and Naba Nazdishtanam, you who are 
“ Ururaost Asto ” (gone to the highest stage of prophets); You whom Ahura 
Mazda gave “ Hudemem Vakhedraya' 1 “The certificate of communicating the 
Word You who “alone heard His canons (Aevo-Sasnao Gushata); You who 
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are “ Mazado Frasasta ” taught by Mazda ; You who are u Hatam Hudastemem 

Raevastemem, Kharenanghastemen. ” The most knower of Good, the most 

possessor of Rae or brilliant lustre of spiritual knowledge, the most Possessor 
of Glorious Light among all the souls that are passing from Infoklment to 
Unfoldment; ”—You whose Soul is beyond comparison among the mortals ; You 
who are “ superior to Yazads and equal to Ameshaspends ; ”—we turn with 
hands and eyes uplifted towards you, the Ratu, the Representative, the Viceroy 
of Ahura Mazda ! Ashem Vohu !!! 

Thanks to the Source whence I have received D. V, some light of Zarathu- 
shtrianism! Amen 1 




“THE ALLEGED REFERENCE TO GAUT AM BUDDHA 

IN THE AVESTA-” 

By M a nek Am Naoi'o/i Buxtoov Jaiiiasp Asun'-t hs<]., At. A. 

My object itt this short contribution is to explain the true signification ot 
the word ‘ Gaotema occurring in yt. XLII lf>, and also tlio idea underlying 
this passage, specially because attempts have beau made by some to connect 
this term with the name of the author of the Buddhistic faith, while some, 
though not trying to establish such an identity regard this word as a proper 
noun pointing to some particular personage of former times. 

This word roads differently in dilferent manuscripts, as ‘ Gaotama, ’ 
‘Gaotema,’ ’Gaotuma,’ and ‘Gaoloma.’ I hero follow Dr. Gelduer’s toxt in 
reading it 1 ‘ Gaotema ” according to four Manuscripts. Gaotema is evidently an 
adjective of the superlative degree, the suffix toma being applied to the root 
Gu, or to the noun Ga va, as is often found in the Avestan text 1 - The 
root Gu expresses, among others, also tho idea of 1 to soil, to dirty,’ its noun 
form being met with in the word ‘ Gutha.’ i Hence, by this derivation, the 
word ‘Gaotema should mean ‘filthiest, or most corrupt, or most causing corrupt,’ 
according as Gu is intransitive or transitive, If wo regard it as the superlative 
form from ‘Gava,’ we should remember that the word‘Gava’ is used in the AveBta 
for the hands of evil persons, just as ‘Zasta’ is used for the hands of good persons, 
and that just as ‘Zasta’ is used secondarily to denoto ‘power’ in the good sense, 
as in ‘Zastaishtd uvangha, most powerful help ; similarly ‘Gava’ would denote 
power iu a had sense, and thus ‘Gaotema’ would mean ‘most wickodly powerful ; 
Iii this way, we havo established two meanings for ‘Gaotema,’ 11) most corrupt, 
or most rendering corrupt, and (2) most wickedoly powerful. We shall show 

(1) For a superlative sufiix applied direotly to the root, compare hastetua fImz == to be strong + temi); 
ShAishta (sl>A = U> rejoice -j-ulita); Kcvislema (KeviJh =. kudh--to punish, or injure, -fteina); Vacdishta ( Vid= 
to knowu + ishta ) ; thwakhshishta(tbvraksh +to stiive -i-iskta), etc. 

For a superlative sufl'ix applied to nouns, compare Zastftiskta; (Z.ista-—hand, power-) ishta); gaonotema 
(gftoii*=^-colour + toma), Zarathushtrftterua, Duevotenio; Ac. 

(2) See Vcndidad VII. 2. r >,A XIV. 6. 
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below how these two meanings, apparently different, are almost identical in 
their import. In order now to see tho context of this word with the rest of the 
sentence, let us quote the original text hero : 

“ Y6 uaidhySongho gaotemahe paro-yko parsht‘ht avaiti. ” 

It will bo seen here that ‘Gaotemahe’comes as the epithet of ‘Naidhyaongho,’ 
both being in the genitive form 1 . The word ‘Naidhyanigh’ is an adjeotive of 
the comparative degreo (nad+yangb) used as a noun, from the root n&d or nad, 
which is tho same as natlx ‘to cut’ This literal meaning, then, of the word 
‘Naidhy&ongh,’ viz., one who is cutting very much’ expresses the idea of a very 
harmful or tyrannical person. 2 Hence ‘Naidbyaongho Gaotemahe,’ means 
‘ of the most corrupt (or corrupt making) tyrant,' or ‘of, the most wickedly 
powerful tyrant. 1 Wherein, it will be asked, lies tire connection between 
corruption wicked conduct, and tyranny ? This instance, however, is not a 
solitary one of the kind. (1) First, wo find tho same epithet ‘most corrupt’ 
applied to tho Daevas (the wicked leaders of people) in y. 12,4, though here the 
word is not ‘ Gaotema ’ the superlative form from Gu, but ‘Paoshishta,’ the 
superlative form from Push ( Pu ) ‘to he or to render impure.’ (3) The 

Daevas, the wicked leaders or rulers of people, who in the Gatlins are contrasted 
with Ahuras, the good leaders or rulers of peoplo, are here called the most 
Corrupt (or corrupt making) not on account of any physical impurity but on 
account of their very bad mode of governing the people under them, whereby 
those people were kept in a very wretched condition of life. (2) Secondly, 
wo find this idea of corruption associated with wicked conduot and powor, 
also in the Gathas. In y. 48,10, we read as follows:—...when will they 

(, ) Naidbyaongho can also bo accusative plural. 

(a) Some scholars have understood this term as being derived from a root meaning ‘to be weak’, which 
m at least very doubtful. Most probably they have been led to this attempt at derivation by the joint occu¬ 
rence of the word, Naidhyaongh’ and ‘aojyao’ in y. 34, 8 and y. 7>7, 10. Aojyilo’ does curtaiuly mean ‘very or 
more, powerful’ but there is no reason why we should therefore regard ‘Naidhyaongh’ as its antonym meaning 
■weaker’ simply because they both happen to bo in the comparative degreo. In both these places we can very 
appropriately to the context translate the words “yatho aojyao maidUy&ongltem” by ‘‘just as a very or more 
powerful Hutu (torriGes-34, 8; smites,-07,10) a very harmful or tyrannical one.’’ Moreover, the word ‘nadento’ 
which is derived from tho same root as - N tiidhyuongh’ and which occurs iu y. 33, t, can not be translated accor¬ 
ding to the context by deriving it from ‘nad’ to be weak, or to weaken 

(b) Hatam draojishtaish hatam paoshishtaish hatdm avanghuteiuAmh (the most vicious, ui deceitful oJ 
beings, the most corrupt of benign, I hr worst of beings) 
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suiito ( i, e. destroy ) the nuisance (or, corruption) of this Greatness, through 
(or, in) which harmful Greatness the karapans are growing-arrogant, and in 
association with the practical talent connected with which greatness are also the 
bad rulers of provinces ( Le . the bad rulers are also possessing such practical 
talent as is used for the furtherance of that had greatness)! ” Here we find the 
words “the nuisance of this Greatness ” (Milthrem ahy& Magahy&). The word 
maga, * Greatness or authority ’ is used in the Gathas, to donote the 
soverign power possessed by the rulers of people, whether good or bad, either 
temporal or spiritual, aud those mon who possess such a power are known in 
the Gathas under the name of Magavans. Tho authority alluded to 
here is that practised by the Karapans and bad rulers (dushe-khshathra), and 
it is called corrupt because the power of these Karapans and bad rulers is 
exercised in the performance of bad tyrannical actions according to the bad 
ideal* which they adore whereby the people are made to live an ignoble condition 
of life. In this passage the idea of 1 corruption’ or ‘ nuisance ’ is expressed by 
‘ muthra ’ and not by c Gfitlia. ’ (3) Thirdly, the same connection is to be 
found in Y. 51, 12, where the word ‘Zoislieuu’ (from Zi = Zish = to render impure 
or to injure) 1 moauing ‘filthy, corrupt, injurious. Tyrannical’, occurs as tho 
epithet of “the injurers aud persecutors” belonging to tho Kavi party, (charatascha 
aodereeh chtl Zoishenu). So much for tho explanation of ‘‘Kaidhyaongho Goste- 
mahe.” Those who have seen in this passage a referonce to some particular well* 
known person who flourished oither prior to or contemporaneously with the 
time of Farvardin Yasht, have altogether lost sight of tho fact that all the 
fifteen passages of Farvardin Yasht from tho second to the sixteenth refer to 
conditions of things which exist in all times. For instance, when it is said that 
the waters are flowing, the trees are growing, the mothers are conceiving, tho 
luminaries are revolving, through the glory and olficaoious activity of tho 
Fraveshis, reference is undoubtedly made to these conditions as they exist in 
all times, aud not exclusively oither to tho past, or to the present, or to tho 
future. What thon, is the condition of things mentioned in the passage under 
question which is true for all times ? Let us here put down the translation of 
the whole passago. 

(*) It in from tlie same root ‘zisli’ that Zoizhditditaiah applied to the Khrafstrftish, and Zi/.lyilshat applied 
to tho kayadha are derived, the former imaoiii" ‘the lilthieet noxious creatures’, the latter ‘luont corrupt or 
tyrannical evil wan’ (oppresaive uian). 
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“Through the glory and efficacious activity of the Fra v ash is is bo rn a man, 
the councillor (or assembly-organiser) one whose speech is attended to in councils 
(or, assemblies), who is a lovor of good practical-talent, who comes victorious 1 
from the war of (•/. e. with, or against) 2 the most, corrupt (or, the most wick¬ 
edly powerful) Tyrant.” There arc times when the tyranny of a tyrant reaches 
its zonith, and the existence of the society under fcho yoke of that tyrant becomes 
unendurable. In such a condition, there somethin os, if not always, arises a man, 
“the man of tho hour,’ round whom on aceout of his sagacity, organising power 
and high position in society, legions of peoplo gather together, aud who by their 
help succeeds in overthrowing the power of the Tyrant, and establishes tho society 
in a virtuous and prosperous condition of life. How do such great men arise: 
The passage just translated says it is “through the glory and efficacious-activity 
of the Fravashis.” What, then, are the Fravashis? For an exhaustive expo¬ 
sition on this subject, I should refer the roador to my work on ‘‘The moral 
teachings of Zarathushtra.” Suffice it here to say that the Fravashis are 
those forces that arc born of the great and good activity of all classes of human 
beings, and which advance humanity towards a higher and still higher condition 
of existence All progress of ininkiud is duo to those iorce3 latent iu humanity 
when developed. If society is to bo made to progress towards a higher condition 
by being rescued from the bondage of a tyrant, that is the function of the 
progress-causing moral or spiritual forces established by Mazda, which therofore 
operate so as to bring about the birth of a great man who then becomes the 
iurnidiate author as it were of that muoh progress. Such a sort of man arises 
in suoh a condition iu all countries and in all times, provided the accumulated 

(‘) Paro-yiV) is the Ilona, sing, farm of the cumpomr1 Paro-yil>:i'h, which literally tneaiu ‘of superior 
feats’ which implies the idea of ‘superior in power, overpowering or successful.’ cf. avi-yfto and avi-a mo 
of yt- 8, Id, 14. 

(*) Parshtoit is the ablative sing of parahti which is the abstract noun from parcth or paresh, ‘to light (see 
Krvacl Kauga's Diet,) The literal translation of “parshtoit uaidhyUongho gaotemahe” should be‘‘from the war 
(or battle) of the moat corrupt (or wickedly-powerfui) tyrant.” That the preposition ‘of‘ here expresses the 
idea of -with, or against,’ is seen from a similar construction in yt. 9, :10, where we find the sentence ‘yatha 
a/.ani peshana mairye he khy’aonyche srejataspahe—‘‘so that I may carry on the wars of (i. e, with, or against) 
the cruel ktiyaoniau Arejataspa,’’ (It should be noted that this prayer is made not by one of the generals of 
Arejitaspa himself but by an enemy of Arejataspa). Compare also ‘meng peretha,’ lit ‘my battles’ i. e. battles 
against mo (Y- id, 9). llttli the construction and idea of the wor Is ‘Parshtoit paro-yao avaiti' 1 are exactly the 
same as those of ‘urezueiby vavauvio jasaiti’ (15,7 = 'comes victorious from the battles.’) 
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moral and spiritual force of past and presont activities of that country is 
sufficient for it. On the contrary, no such man can arise if the past and present 
generations of a country have not by their virtuous activity gathered a degree 
of moral force sufficient for the purpose. The Fravashis of the Persian nation 
of anoient times were efficacious enough to produce a Faridun who with the help 
of his hosts overthrew the terrible Zjhak. The Fravashis of Persia of to-day, 
on aooount of the disunion and lack of courage and virtuous activity of its past 
and present generations, have not yet gathered sufficient force to produoe an 
indigenous Faridun who could overpower the foreign Zoliaks. It was Oliver 
Cromwell’s Ironsides, who dealt tho fatal blow to the corruption and tyranny of 
Charles I. and sent him to the gallows. George Washington whose nobility of 
character and bravery of disposition gathered round him a large force, extermi¬ 
nated the wliilom domination of Britain. It was Garibaldi who freed his country 
from the foreigner’s yoke. Arabi Pasha succeeded in destroying tho corrupt 
regime of his country, and nearly succeeded in establishing a noble form of 
government, had it not been for the rapacity of European powers accompanied 
with superior physical force. 



andarzihA-i a peshinikan - l 

By Ervad Bamanji Nasarvunji Dhibhar , M. A., 

The Admonitions of the Ancients. 

I. (1) The wealth of health is good. (2) The progeny of righteousness is 
good. (3) The fraternity’of good fame is good. (4) The protestor of duty is 
good. (5) The association 3 of a good wife is good. (6) A store of good deeds is 
good. (7) One’s own soul led by the Gothic lore is good. (8) In all duties and 
religious affairs, truth with perfoct-mindedness is good. (9) In both worlds, 
fearlessness is good. 

II. (I) Walk in the way of justice and religion. (2) Do not injure your 
parents. (3) Be in harmony ( h&s&jakihf with brothors, friends, kinsmen, 
relations and allies, and be a proteofcor ( ddshtilr ) of women. (4) Try to 
aoquire the wealth of meritorious notions. (5) Every day, mako an estimate 
of yourself thus: “To-day what is the prodt and what is the loss; what 
meritorious deeds (have I done) and what sins (have I committed.) To what 
length have I traversed the righteous path and (also) the unrighteous path;” 
beoause this world is like a fleeting abode (ctspanj) of one day and thither (in the 
next world) one shall be for eternity, (6) and there the aocount of one’s good and 
evil deeds will be made up. 5 (7) Because the rightoous Srosh takos hold of the 
hand of him whose good deeds are more than his sins and carries him to heaven. 
(8) The demon Vizarish takes hold of the hand of him whose sins are more 
than his good deeds and drags him to hell ; even if they (the souls of the wicked) 

(1) For text, see pp. 8D-40 of the Pahlayi 'l'eita accompanying the Aylbdtkdr i Zurinhi, edited by the late 
DaBtur Dr. Jamaepji M. Jamasp- Aaana. (2) brdt: lit., a brother. (8) ham-bdt ■■ lit., an associate. (4) Cf. i’, 
(5) Cf. the following from the prayer called I 

jfo •«* •■>} 

.££«■«* *J(1 ’8^ •WJ rj A •■‘“{■•'O' •:^tj •->?•>!r 

(Fuf«p. 208 of the Pazend Texta, collected and collated by Erva lE, K. Antia, and published by the 

Tnuteex of the Parse* Punohiyet), 
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weep, they (the demons) do not take pity on them and when they cry out, they 
do not libten to them, (9) The final trust {avastdn) 1 is in one’s own actions. 

III. (1) He who has no wisdom is in distress. (2) He who has no wife is 
sorrowful. (3) He who has no progency is without name and fame. (4) He who 
has no wealth is worthless. (5) He who has no relations* is impotent {sdst). (6) 
He who has no soul is worst of all. 

IV. (l) Wisdom is peerless. (2) Jealousy is unspeakable.* (3) The world 
has (affords) no protection. 4 (4) Youth should have no pride. 5 (5) Wealth has no 
exaltation. (6) Life has no joy. (7) Old age has no cure. (8) Death has no 
remedy. (9) Women have no wisdom. 0 (10) The Lord (God) has no associate. 
(11) Worst of all is he with whom God is not pleased when he dies. (12) Any one 
with whom God is not pleased finds no room in the resplendent heaven. 

(I) P- (2) The text gives -‘0-—“ (f. e., a person) for -“ti-W khvenh. 

(3) lit., nameless (4) jVah'xmisAu. As this word is often intorchanged with k'itr'\nithn, the meaning would 
be: ‘The world has no constancy or permanency’ (5) Or, glorification (ndxMua P. (Jky U) (6) This is an 
idea foreign to the Avesta and the indigenous Pahlavi literature. Some Paxend prayers, which are otherwise 
replete with beauUful maxims of morality, contain a similar notion set forth in the disparagement of women 
cf. A?emSt-i Dtld&r fformazd :— 

.p-5 —! .<w .1*^ . u* 

“O Creator I I am grateful unto you that 1 have been created a man and not a woman( Vide, Pareud Texts 
edited by Ervad E. K. Antia, p. 208), Cf. also Beiidm-i-Ized: 

•H) "“i . { -mW .aw-ai, 

“I am grateful uuto the good and bountiful Creator that I am a man and not a woman” (f6id. p. 2h8) 
A* shown by Darmesteter in his pamphlet “A Jewish-Persian Prayer,” such ideas are borrowed from the Jews 

by the Persians. The Minokhered which is, as acknowledged by scholars, influenced by foreign writings, 

contains the following statement:— 

“These three are not to be accepted as a witness.-a woman, a young serving-hoy, and a man-slave ” Oh 39V57- 
(S. B. E. Vol. XXIV p, 78). ’ 




MADAM MATAN-I SHAH VAHARAM-i VARJAVAND'. 

By Naib Dastur Minocher Jamaspji Jamattp Asa. 

On the Advent of King Behr&m Varj&vand. 

(1) When shall it be that a messenger ( paik ) 2 will arrive from (the country 
of) the Hindus 3 ? (This will happen) when the King Vah&r&m 4 of the Ky&nian 
family will appear ; when 1000 elephants shall have chiefs on their heads, i.e. the 
elephant drivers ( pilpdn ) ; when they shall hold upraised banners in the manner of 
kings and drive (the elephants) before the army, like commanders-in-ehief. (At that 
time) should be appointed an intelligent man of smart senses ( tarjumdn ), 5 who will 
go forth and speak to the Hindus about what we saw in the Arabian desert. They 
(the Arabs) weakened (niz&r kart) 6 the religion of one class of people (yuroh) 7 
[viz., the Zoroastrians] ; they killed our emperor, and those tvho were regarded as 
demons and fiends and who ate like dogs snatched away the bread from the Irauians 
(air). They deprived the kings of their sovereignty, not by skill nor (even) by 
manliness, but by tyranny (afsH s) and ridicule (riy&rih). They abducted women 
from men and took away by force their sweet possessions ( khvdstaWid, ) and their 
orchards and gardens, levied on them the capitation-tax ( jazitak ), 8 allotted it to 
chiefs of low origin (lakhvAr asalik) and demanded heavy tribute ( adj ). 9 

(2) See, what amount of mischief was done by that Druj in this world that 
there is nothing more wicked than this totteriug (nail/)* 0 world. From amongst us 
will appear King Vah&r&m Varj&vaud, of the family of the Kayans, and we shall 

(1) For text, see pp. 160-161 of the Pahlavi Texts accompanying the Ayibdtkdr-l Zarirdn, edited hy the 
lat# Dastur Dr. Jamaspji M. Jaraasp-Asaua. (2) P. ijiaj (3) Cf, Babaraan Yasht, Ch, ill. § 14, where it is 
stated that VarjSvaud will appear from Chinistan, aud according to some, from among the Hindus. (4) King 
Yah&r&m is no other than the future prophet, Saoshyaut of the Avesta. HU title is Verethmjan (Yt. XIII §128); 
hence called Vahar&m in Pahlavi. (5) A. ^1,^/ /*/., interpreters. (6) P. j thin, slender. (7) P, tjjf. 
(8) P. tij* Oh P. jU (10) A. ijl tottering j agitated. 
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take: revenge on the Arabs like Rudastaliam 1 who revenged himself! 1000 times 
on the world (of the wicked). We shall demolish their places of worship (mazitihd) 
and shall establish the (sacred) Fires. We shall extirpate the idol-temples and 
make the world clear of them, so that the Drilj and his miscreations may be anihilat- 
ed’ from the world. 

(1) Rustam, the celebrated Iranian hero. (2) lil., go away unseen (unbin). 



THE NAMES OF AHURA MAZDA 

It// N 1), Khandalvala Esqr. B. A. L. L B. 

“ God tastes au infinite joy 
In infinite ways—one everlasting bliss 
From whom all being emanates, all power 

Proceeds ; in whom is life for evermore.’’ 

Bnnvniiuj. 

Iii the Ortmuda Yashta there are two sets of names given of the Supreme 
and these arc spoken of as possessing a most mysterious potency, in warding off 
all kinds of evils and difficulties- Ahura mazda is himself represented as giving 
out these names in response to the questions of Spitma Zarathushtra. 

“ My first name is the 1 am ( Ahml ), nay socond name is Lord of the 
multitudes ( vdnthvyo ), my third name is tho All-embracing ( uvi-Lanyo), my 
fourth name is the best harmony ( asha-rahishta ), my fifth name iB everything 
good Mazda-made and holy (oisp voku mazddhuta asha chithra), my sixth name 
is the Intellect (khratuah ), my seventh name is the one with intellect ( khratumdo) 
my eighth name is Wisdom ( chishtish ), my ninth name is tho one with Wisdom 
( chistavdo ), my tenth name is increase ( spdno ), my eleventh name is the 
Inoreaser ( spanyhuhdo ), my twelfth name is the Life-Giver (Ahura), my 
thirteenth name is the most beneficent (s ovisht>), my fourteenth name is the 
one without hate ( vidvayeshtvo ), my fifteenth name is the invincible one 
avanemna), my sixteenth name is the reckoner of actions (hat marenish), my 
seventoonth name is the all soeing ( rispa hishas), my eighteenth name is the 
giver of bliss ( haeshajya ), my nineteenth name is the creator ( Ddto ), my 
twentoeth name is I am that I am tho groat Maker (ah™i yat ahmi Mazd&o), 

Further on we read— 

m i am the protector (/vl'/ushcha), (22) the giver and nourisher 
(ddtdcha *h rd/dcha), (28) the knower the most increasing spirit, (;'andtdeha 
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matnyusha $pent ( Hemd), (-4) the giver of weal ( baeshajya , (25) the greatest of 
weal givers ( baeshajyotem), (26) the fire guardian ( dthraoa ), (27) the greatest fire- 
guardian ( dthravatem ), (28) I am the life giving Lord ( Ahxira ), (29) I am the great 
maker and thinker (Mazddo) (30) I am the Pure ( ushava ), (31) I am the most 
righteous ( ashavastem ) (32) I am the glorious ( Kharenangha ), (33) I am the 
most glorious Kharenanghuhastem ), (34) I am the full seeing (pouru darashta ', 
(85) 1 am the utmost seeing ( pouru drashtem ,) (36) I am the far seeing ( durye- 
drashta ), (37) I am the farthest seeing (dur ye-drashtem). 

(38) I am the Watcher (spashta), (39) I am the pervading one (vita , (40) I 
am thebestower (<fdfa),(4l) I am the protector (pdta),( 42) I am the cherisher ( thr&ta ) 
(43) I am the descerner (jndta), (44) I am the most discerning ( janoishta ), (45) 
I am the evolver ( fshumdo ), (46) I am the word of increase (fshusho manthra), (47) I 
am the ruler at will (Ise-kshathro) 48) L am the supreme ruler at will (ise-kshatro lento), 
(49) I am the renowned king ( ndmo-kshathro ), (50) I am the most renowned king 
(ndmo Kshathryo temo). 

(51) I am the non-deceiving ( adhavieha ), (52), I am the undeceivable one 
( vidhavish), (53) I am the uniformly protecting (paiti-pdyush), (54) lam the destro¬ 
yer of evil ( tbaesho-taurvdo ), (55) I am the strong-subduer (hathravan) , (56) I am 
the controller of all ( vispavan ), (57) I am the shaper of all ( vispa tasha), (58) I am 
all bliss ( vispa-Khdthra ), (59) I am full of bliss ( pouru-Khdthra ), (60) I am Lord 
of bliss (Khdthravdo ), (61) l am the well-doing ( verezi-Saoka), (62) My name is the 
most well-doing ( verezisavdo ), (63) I am the beneficent ( sevi ), (64) I am the power¬ 
ful ( surdo ), (65) I am the most beneficent <sevishta), (66) 1 am the righteous ( asha), 
(67) I am the Great one ( berezet ), (68) I am the ruler (Kshathrya), (69) I am the 
Greatest ruler (kshathryotemo), (70) I am the One having good Wisdom ( hudhd • 
nusha ), (71) I am the one having most beneficent Wisdom ( hudhdnushtemo ), (72 
I am the long-benefiting ( durye suka). These are my names. 

The Ormazd Yastht is relatively a later compilation than most of the other 
Yashts, and the Median priests who composed it do not seem to have kept in mind 
any logical sequence oE ideas. The names are more or less a disconnected collection 
of appellations traditionally used. The second set of names is certainly a later addi¬ 
tion than the first twenty names. Out of the fifty-two additional names mentioned 
in the second set, almost half the names, are, some of them, the same, 
and several others almost the same, as the corresponding names of the first set. As 
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there are seventy two hdt of the Yasnn, so these later additions, several of them with 
unnecessary superlatives, seem to have been interpolated to show a corresponding 
number of names of the Almighty. The beauty of simplicity and the natural flow 
of ideas never seems to have occurred to these compilers. 

Behind all the forces of which, the world as we know it is a manifestation, there 
exists a Power which is the one and sole Healitv. To convey even a faint idea of 
this-to us incomprehensible Power-human intuition has made attempts at various 
times and in different ages. Religious dogmatism and blind orthodoxy have how¬ 
ever very much stood in the way of a dispassionate search and study of this sublime 
subject. The names of the Deity occuring in different faiths, expressed in different 
languages, are often looked upcn as antagonistic, and each faith tries to claim a 
superiority for itself for the names of God which it uses, holding them as being 
more effcacious than those of others. Anthropomorphism or a representation of 
Deity with sublimated and extended human attributes naturally prevails to a great 
extent. 

The first name ‘‘frahihitija ni n ahml,' h is baa \ th is translated by some 
‘my name is one of whom questions are asked’. Suoh a rendering makes no sense 
whatsover. Questions may be asked of any one, be he a wise man or a boor. 
It is the nature of the replies given and the knowledge and wisdom contained 
in them, that would show the greatness of the answerer. In the first name 
however the Lord God says that he is the great I am (Ahmi) the one and 
Sole Existence, from whom all other existences proceed. The second name 
‘( VaniJitoyo') is translated, ‘giver of herds or protector of herds’. He is allego¬ 
rically the great Shepherd the Lord of the hosts of Angels, of men and the rest 
of the creation. The third name ‘ avi tanyo' has usually been explained as strong 
or powerful, but the late Ervad Kavasji Knnga has rightly translated it as all 
pervading. The life of God is immanent in all things and existences, and yet 
he also exists above and beyond his creation. The immanenoe and super-exis- 
tenoe of God are the cardinal truths of Religion. The amshaspand LljAa- 
hishta ’ is said to have the same Will as Ahura mazda-Asha-Vahista is the best 
purity the highest Harmony. It is the rythmio Breath of the Deity whenoe 
wave after wave proceed to evolve the Universe, and Asha-Yahishta, is men¬ 
tioned in the list as the fourth name of Ahura Mazda. The fifth name is given 
as ‘all good things Mazda made of the Beed of Asha ( Visha Vohu Matda-Uhata 
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asha i)\>.thri). T'iL is a c> nplie.1 expression, an J ths last two compound 
words appear to be an interpolation and are unnecessary. All things proceed 
from Mazda and they aro all good if wo only had the powor of comprehending 
the Universality of his scheme, and the interrelation of things. The sixth name 
is Intellect ( Khrutush ), the seventh name is the one with Intellect ( Khraturn&o ), 
the eighth is Wisdom (Chisthh), the ninth is the one with Wisdom ( Chisivdo ), 
the tenth is Increase (Spano) the eleventh is the Inoreaser (Spanghlihdo). In 
these threo sets of names, the impersonal Intellect, Wisdom, and Foroe of 
Evolution, are rightly attributed to the Deity, and again in the counterparts he 
is spoken of as a Person possessing these, Tho twelfth namo is given as 
l Ahura' it is nearly the same as the first one l Ahnri\ Ahura is the Living one 
and also the Giver of Life. The thirteenth is the most Beneficent ( Sevishto ). 
Keally speaking there need be no comparative nor superlative in the attributes 
for He is the one without an equal. But as there is a hierarchy or gradation 
of Spiritual Intelligences who in a lesser degree exercise the Divine Power, the 
Superlative expression seems to have been used. Tho fourteenth name is the 
one without hate ( VidvaesTitvo). Anger and hate have noplace in the Divine 
system. God sees all with equal concern, and disregards no one. The fifteenth 
is the Invinceble one (Avcinemna) for he is Omnipotent. The sixteenth name 
is the Reokono:' of actions, {hdth marenish). This is an expression that gives 
the key to the principle of the Mazdiau faith. All emotions ; thoughts, words 
and acts are recorded in pages of ether in the book of nature, and in the ful¬ 
ness of time each Ego receives exactly what he desorves. Opportunities are 
given lifo after life, to gather innumerable experiences through higher and 
higher bodily forms, to ascend the ladder of life. The Lord as IJdthmarenish is 
the source of the Law of Kanna, the all embracing Law of physical, moral and 
intellectual compensation. The seventeenth is the All-seeing. It is a com¬ 
plement of the sixteenth. The Eye that sleepeth never. The eighteenth is the 
giver of Weal, ( baeshajya ), for He is Himself Bliss. The nineteenth name is 
the Creator and giver ( Dato ), the twentieth is the Great Maker that I am. 
The 19th and 20th are nearly the same. The name Mazd&o implies both the 
Great Thinker as well as the Great Creator for thought and creation are indisso 
lutly allied. 
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Rapttition of Ancient Words. 

“Aud he who in this material world, O Spitma Zarathushtra, shall 
reoite and pronounce these names of mine either by day or by night ; 

“He who shall pronounce them rising or going to rest, when he ties and 
unties the sacred thread, or when he departs from his home, or town or country 
to go to another place. 

‘‘That person during that day or night shall not be hurt by the oruel 
minded druj aeshema. Neither spokes, nor slings, nor spears, nor swords nor 
battle-hammers wound him. 

“Like as a thousand warriors protecting one man these names, shall 
guard him from the druja from the durvands of Gilan from the mischiefieausing 
evil-doors and from Anghra Mainyu, the dravant that is full of death.” 

Such is the great virtue ascribed in the yasht to the more recitation of 
the names of Ahiira Mazda. We have regretfully to note, that throughout 
long oenturies no attempt was made to separate the names, and put them 
in a suitable form, apart from the dialogues, statements, and miscellaneous 
matters whioh can by no possible means be considered as prayers. Everything 
written in the old language of Iran, whatever be its oontents, has passed current 
as powerful spells to drive away devils, fiends and enemios. How long is this 
state of ignoranoe to last ? We may repeat the names given in the Yasht with 
reverence, but certainly not the rest of the portions whioh are outside matter. 
When the A vesta speech was a living language the people understood the mean¬ 
ings contained in the names whioh touched both their heart and head ; but- 
to-day the names are empty words oonveying no sense to the mind nor warmth 
to the Reeling of the reciter. Rather than put forth these names, at present, as 
death-dealing to the imaginary Angraraainyu, 'and his bands of drujas and 
daevas, and as putting to flight enemies who are nowhere, the deep meaning 
conveyed in all these names must be made a means of moral and spiritual ‘eleva¬ 
tion by the help of 

MEDITATION. 

Which has been altogether neglected, and is hardly understood. Ordinarily 
the minds of men are oeaselessly busy with the petty things of t he outward 
physical existence in whioh alone lies their delight. Pleasurable delusions 
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there are in. plenty, and newexeiteinanta are always sought after. The mind is 
also frightened and fettered by objects which it fears, or dislikes. Weloome and 
unwelcome images keep the mind agitated, and there is indifference towards 
leading a religious life. The teaching which would give a satisfactory account 
to the reason of the relation of God to the Universe, of God to man, of the 
Universe to man and of man to both is absent. Never even a quarter of an 
hour per day is devoted to calm down the mind, keep it under control and think 
deeply of that great Spirit from whom all things proceed. Each one of the 
names of Ahura Mazda may be taken singly for days together and meditated 
upon regularly with great profit. This practice would purify and strengthen 
the mind, curb rebellions desires and open the intuitional sight It would be 
the beginning of religious self instruction The mere babling of these names 
scores of times, can have no effect. “Our human race may regard the Deity 
differently at different times but it is not to be supposed that God himself differs 
from age to age. It is we who difter and if we would learn His ways and scheme 
we must try to see these in action now. 

“At thwd mengahi Pour rim viazdd Yezim slot manaiighd Vangheush gat re m MananghS 
hyat Thwd hem-chashmaini Itengrabem Ilailhim ashahyd ddmhn angheusli Ahurem shaollinaeshit 

Thus when I conceived Thee O Mazda in my intuition, have I thought 
Thee as the First the Adorable by the mind iu the creation, father of Vohu 
Mano, true souroe of rightaousnass, Lord of the manifestations in the world. 

Ahura Mazda is to be adored by the intelligent mind and not by the 
utterance of meaningless sounds. Each one must learn to meditate and to open 
up the soul to receive the beneficent light of Asha and of Vohu mano. Deep 
insight must be cultivated and awakened, and there must always be a receptive- 
nees to truth and knowledge. All cannot think alike, each one must seek and 
open up the path of devotion for himsetf, but a great deal of help is always 
available for those who honestly try to look for it. The Life Eternal cannot be 
gained after death, unless it is entered upon here and now in this World. The 
ideas contained in the names of Ahura mazda can be thought of and meditated 
upon, in various ways and amplified to a great extent. We cannot asoribe to 
the Deity partiality, injustice, jealousy or cruelty. God possesses omniscienoe, 


* Ta*na 8l-8. 
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omnipresence, Omnipotence and Love, Power, Wisdom and Glory are all in Him 
in the fullest degree. We must constantly endeavour to know Him however 
hopelessly inadequate our human faculities may be to understand him in His 
fullness. Indifference and forgetfulIness are the characteristics of this age but 
He must always be remembered, and sought after. 

“ Infinite Ideality ! 

Immeasurable Heality ! 

Infinite Personality ! 

Hallowed be Thy Name ! 

“We feel we are nothing—for all is Thou and in Thee; 


We feel we are something —that also has come from Thee; 


We know wo are nothing—but Thou wilt help us to be. 


Hallowed be Thy Name ! 


Lord Tennyson. 



ANDARZ-I DASTOBARAN VAL VEH-DINAN . 1 

liy Dastur Kctikhusru Jumaspji Jamasp-Asa. 

The admonitions of the High-priests to the Laity. 

0) Let it be made known to men of the good Religion that the High-priests 
have said thus: “Every day at day-break three drdjas (fiends) obstruct 1 (our way) 
and they arc, as said in the Religion, (a) the demon of Impurity ( nasrusht ), (b) 
Sloth and (c) Inconstancy to Religion. (2) If, before sunrise, one washes one’s 
hands with qomez (urine) of the bulls and with water, then the demon of Impu¬ 
rity is thereby annihilated, and this is so advantageous to one’s soul that it is 
as it were, cleansed with the Bareshnftm. 3 (3) If one goes to the abode of the 
Fires and recites the Atash Nyaigh, 4 then the demon of Idleness is thereby 
subdued. (4) If one recites the Khurehit Ny&ish 5 through the strength of 
the angels, then the demon of Inconstancy to Religion is thereby slain.” 

(5) Tho High-priests have said : “There are three (persons) in the world 
for whom tho daily food (rt))?£).iB not allotted, they obtain it from the world by 
force and eat it, (but) a severe account is taken of them at the Future Exis¬ 
tence ( tan-i patfn). (6) (They are), first, the man who talks whilst eating 
scoondly, the slothful, and thirdly, the evil-eyed.” 

(7) Chattering whilst eating is so grievous (a sin) that when a man eats 
and ohatters and chatters and eats, a thousaud fiends conceive and ten thousand 
demons are produced by the power of that (sin). The breath ( damishn) of his 
mouth and the stench from it go to Garothm&n before Auharmazd and the taste 
and relish of the food reach Aharman and the demons and Khord&d and Amerdad 6 
imprecate curses on the body of that man, saying, “Thou shouldst no more eat 
chatteringly before Khord&d and Amerdad.” 

*8) Secondly, the High-priests have said: “A marg-arjdn 7 man, whilst 

I. For text, see pp. HX-iil of the Pahluvi Texts accompanying the AyibalMr-i Zarir&n, edited by the 
late Dastur Dr, Jamaspji M. Jamasp-Asana. ii. pish yJtwiet- P. & ikxf t Mi 

3. The higher purificatory ceremony. 4. Obeisance unto Fire. b. Obeisance unto the Sun. 

6. Archangels presiding over water and plants. 7. Lit., one worthy of death ; one who baa committed 
inexpiable *iu*. 
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living, should have some kind of food allotted to him, hut the slothful should 
not have any.” 

(9) The man with an evil eye is so terrible that the light ot the sun and 
the moon thereby wanes, the flow of water beoomes scarce and the growth of 
trees diminishes. (101 A malignant eye is that wherefrom injury arises to the 
happiness of others. (11) Regarding the malignancy 1 of (evil) eyes, it is thus 
manifest that it affects every person. The good (are aoted upon) by their own 
person and things and the wioked by those of others. 

(12) Question.—-Who instilled life in the noxious creatures ? 

(13) Answer.—Auharmazd. He produced it for this reason beoauue Ahar- 
man produced (gdsit) 2 the bodies of the noxious creatures, and with eighteen 
asseverations ( patmdri ), he cried out to Auharmazd thus : “Instil life in them, 
otherwise, I shall not ratify the treaty.” (pasht Id khattmtinam). 3 (14) And 
Auharmazd instilled life (in the bodies) of the noxious creatures in order to be 
able to produce the Future Kxistenee with great equity. (15) Whonever a man 
kills a noxious creature, he should speak out thus : “ I strike, I kill it for 
the atonement of sins and for the meritoriousness of the love of (my) soul.” 
(16) When the man Bpeaks in this manner, tho sins he has committed are 
uprooted in proportion to the quantity* and the value of the noxious creatures 
he kills and meritoriousness (also) arises in proportion to the amount 4 he 
kills. (17) In doing every duty and good work in whatever way, he should say 
this : “ I do all this for the atonement of sins and for the meritoriousness of the 
love of (my) soul, so that the meritoriousness becomes two-fold. 

1 SiUak : P. }•* blight, cf. Sur chnshrolh ^Patet Pashem&ui, Karda 10). cf. Bund. Ch. XXV11J S 3 fi :— 
Tho demon of the waliguaut oyo (sftt-chashinih) is he who will spoil anything which men see, when they do 

not nay ‘in the name of God .” (S.B.E. Vol. V, p. 112). Cf., also Bd. (Jh. 28f33. Cf. also At. (evil 

eye), Yt. 8$t}8,11,1.1 : (good eye), Yt. 13§29 : Yd. 20S3. The malignancy of the evil eye 

la called in Dinkard (Uastur Dr. Peshotan’s Edition, Vol. IV, lo7tl.">) : cf. P. c* * j to injure 

by the evil eye. Y. 30510 is recited as an exorcism against the evil eye, and, in facl .the Rivayets and many 
MSS. quote this Gathic; strophe as being efficacious for removing the effect of the cTileyc. 

2 , cf- r y e K to timelq 3. (’’f, Biu,d, Ch. I ; § 17-19, where A Hannan appoints a period ot contest with 
Auharmazd for 9000years. 

i. Oh anil ; lit., how many. 
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(18) Q.—Should the end ofth# tooth-pick (avar-gir 1 2 * va danddn parish) be 
rubbed with earth, or not ? 

(19) A.—They should be (rubbed with earth) for the reason that when the 
(rood perform the Myazd ceremony through the power of the angels, men (participat¬ 
ing in that ceremony) have with them the avar-gir - and the tooth-pick in advance 
of their frch-brit s meal, and Ahannan and Lite demons and (his) miscreations 
sustain thereby grievous injury ; but if the ends of the avar-gir and the tooth-pick 
are not rubbed with earth, then they’ become the tools and implements of Aharmau 
and the demons: 4 hence they 5 * should be made perfect by the (accessary) strength. 0 

(20) Q.—Is any one of Aurmazd’s followers (zak-i- Anharrnazd) appointed 
over hell, who may inflict punishment on the souls of the wicked, or not ? 

(21) A.—None of the followers of Auharmuzd is sent inside hell, except the 
(piercing) gaze of the angels 7 Tishtar, Satvdss, Vanand and Haptolrang. (22) This, 
too, I say: Their gaze is so piercing that they look into the most stinking ( argand- 
turn) hell just as a clear-sighted ( gvir-vindk) man, who, when he looks at a mirror, 
sees the whole body (reflected into it'; even so, they (the stars) look most piercingly 
(shapir avirtar ) 8 (into hell). (2H). Bur for their protection, 9 Aharman and his 
miscreations would have destroyed all the souls of the wicked in hell. 

1. Doubtful. Tlio word may be read aenr-mr and, in that case, it may bo an instrument for dressing the 

hair, but from t he following section, we are not warranted in assuming this meauing. The word, perhaps, 
may be read avar-gir : lit, that on which something is picked up : hence it may be the same as the following 
word danddn jmiinh . P, a tooth-pick. cf. Patet Pashemaui, Korda 

2. Villi' pr eceding note. a. Frih-but and tilbi-bni are two vices. In Dinkard Ill(Dastur Dr. Peshotan's 
edition, Vol. 1, 4b{3),/reh-but is glossed a-/ialmdvih, -immoderation’: hence frch-biU Ichlimshmh means‘eating 
beyond measure/ ‘excessive eating, (See note p. 38, Vol. I of Pastur Peshotan’s edition of the Dinkard). This 

meal iB technically called rhashvt. It is the practice of the priests who have undergone the Bareshnum purifica¬ 
tion to thoroughly cleanse their mouth, either with a tooth-pick yr in any other way. before saying grace after 
their meals. 

4. The same is the case with hair iiuceiemoniouBly dressed and nails unceremoniously pared off Vide, 
Vend. 17. Cf also ,Sad-dar Nasr, Oh. 14. Vide, also, the article entitled ‘Two Iranian Incantations for Burying 
Hair and Nails’ in the Anthropological papers published by Bhams-ul-Ulama Dr. Jivanji J. Mody. 

,, the war gir and the tooth-pick. 6. The strength afforded them by rubbing them with earth over 
the ground. For the Mahomedan idea of ‘the tootb-bniph’ borrowed from Parsisra, See Prof. J. Goldziher’s 

Paper on “The Influence of Parsism on Islam ” translated by Mr. G. K. Nariman. 

7 . i. e., the stars. 8. 1/7.. most fully. 11 . Protection of the souls even of the wicked in hell, 
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(24) This is also manifest that a wicked person should undergo many punish¬ 
ments ( pHhal)' and retributions for every crime. (25) And when the necessity of 
punishment and retribution is done away with, and if they (?'. e., the angels) smite 
the souls of the wicked except with the horse whip {a$htar-i~s{lsy&), 2 then instantly 
there will be Resurrection and the future Existence. (26) Every day, they (the souls) 
hear three shouts from heaven and the words of th ; A-v'i ng .ds, saying, “Do not 
be afraid, for we shall restore your dead (bodies). In the (terrestrial) world, the 
good gave you advice so many times for your souls’ affection and showed you the 
right way, but you did uot accept it." (27) Three times every day, (the angel) H6rn 
whispers to him (the soul of the deal) thus: “I shill rejoice you. Do not he afraid, 
because I shall take away the inertness (aosh) 3 from your soul and (then) your soul 
will not be perishable as your body." 

(28) Q.—Of the good deeds and of the atonement of -bus, which arc the 
most complete ?* 

(29) A,—Killing the noxious creatures and lawfully tending the fire: because 
the noxious creatures all (spring) from the body of Aharman and by killing them 
( ajash ) Aharman is distressed. (30) If the adioddd * is given to the good the merit 
is not lessened, but its attainment is of two kinds: first, the commencement of the 
action, and secondly, the gift of the asho ddi. because the ash6-ddd will pass to 
the treasure of the Creator Auharmazd. 

(31) Q.—Why do they not partake of the dead or putrid ( mtirt&r) flesh 
(of animals) ? 

(32) A.— Because the demons bring antagonism unto it for the injury which 
men would sustain (by eating such flesh). (33) When men eat it, antagonism 
rushes upon their bodies and they become ungrateful unto their bodies and souls and 
unto the Archangels; they are meher-druj (promise breakers) and sinners. 

(31) Q.—In a house when a person dies, why do they not eat fresh meat for 
three nights and what harm happens if they eat it ? 

(35) A. —When the antagonism of Nasrdsht 6 comes on the dead who has 
passed away in that house, then every one who partakes of such meal will have his 

l. lit., the (Chinrat) bridge: the place of future retribution. it, A?, atpah&.aahtryn. 

3. lit., death. 4. an-apArik: lit., not incomplete. In Sh&yast 14 Shayast, Ch. 8 S. If Vide 8. B. E. Vol V 
p. 301) the same word is written acasporU: which Dr. West also translates by ‘completion' 

5, One of the merits so often recommended in the A vesta: lit, pious alms, or, alms giTtn to the pious 

6. The demon of Impurity or Decomposition. 



body preyed upon by Nasrftsht, the antagonist of him who has passed away. For 
that reason, destruction (aosh) is most certain 1 and death comes in more forcefully 
and quickly. For such a man to give up his life becomes most distressful and much 
harm happens to him in the rending away of his life . 2 

1. Pawkhiur, for patakhttar: lit., more completed, 2. The meaning is, that it is impossible for him to 
give up the ghost more peaceably and quietly as he has eaten fresh meat. 



MANI’S ASCETICISM 

FROM 


THE ZOROASTRIAN POINT OF VIEW 

By 

Maneckji Nusservanji Dhalla Esq. 


This remarkable man was born in the reign of Artaban, the last of the 


Mani, the arch-heretic of the 
Sasanian period. 


Parthian kings. He received his first revelation at the 
age of thirteen. 1 He claimed to be a prophet, the very 
seal or the last messenger of God-’ He bogari his 


propaganda under Ardashir, but worked with greater vigour under Shapur I 
who embraced his faith. 3 Maniehaeisra flourished with varied success side 


by side with the state religion until the time when Bahrain I ascended 
the throne. The teachings of Mani acquired a strong hold over the minds 
of' many, and threatened to be a strong rival of the ancient faith. The 
national spirit rebelled against the encroachment of the new cult, and the 
king strove to extinguish the heresy with a firm hand. He confronted Mani 
with his Dastur, who threw him a challenge that botli of them should 
pour molten lead 011 thoir bellies, and whosoever came out unhurt should 
be deolared to be iu the right. This, Mani did not accept. Consequently 
in A.D. 276-7 he was flayed to death and his body was thrown to the dogs 4 . 
With the removal of Mani from the field of activity, the Manichoan propaganda 
entered upon its dissolution in Iran, but the seed of the new faith he had sown 
did not remain unfruitful. Despite the heavy slaughter of the Mauicheaus, the 
new cult spread from its home of origin to the far Bast to China, and penetrated 

1 al-Biruni, Chronology of Ancient Nations, tr. Bohan, p. 190, London, 1879. 

2 ib. pp. 189, 190; Mirkhond, translated in Sacy, Memoir a snr Diverge* Antiquite* tl la p. 291 

Paris, 1793. 

3 ib. pp. 289,290,291; al-Ya’qubi, quoted by Browne, Literary History of Persia, 1. 156, New York, 1902. 

4 al-Biruni, p, 191 ; al-Ya’qubi, Browne, Literary History of Persia, 1.157; Mirkhond, p. 290. Tabari, 
translated by Noldeke, Oeschichte der l‘truer and Araber, pp. 47, Leyden, 1879, 
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into the West in the fourth century, where for centuries it contested supremacy 
with Christianity, as Persian Mithraisin had done before it. 

The Pahlavi writers vehemently attack Mani and his followers. He is dubb* 
ed a druj 1 , of evil origin 2 , and his followers are oalled deceivers, empty-skulled, 
practising witchcraft and deceitfulness, teaching folly in secret societies 2 , delud¬ 
ing the less informed and unintelligent and capturing the men of little know¬ 
ledge in their esoteric circle. 


Ho bases his new religion on the materials drawn from Zoroastrianism, 
Buddhism, Christianity, and Syrian Gnosticism. The 
Mam’s eclectic system. new religion differs in the cardinal principles from 

Zoroastrianism. Some of the moro prominent features 
of Manichaeism, which aro alien to the spirit of Zoroastrianism, and with 
which we are specially conoerneh are: asceticism, self-mortification, celibacy, 
fasting, and vow of poverty. We shall examine them one by one from the 
point of viow of Zoroastrianism, and determine the basic difference between 
the theories of life of both. 

Body composed of matter, is, according to this thinker, inherently evil. 

. . . .. On this ground ho denies the final resurrection 8 . 

Mam holds matter to be the ... . 

root of evil, hcuce seif-morti- Manichaeism brands all bodily desires as evil and 
fioatlon °his system.' irtlK m legislates for their stifling and killing. Since all evil 

has its root in body, salvation is possible only by the 
extirpation of bodily dosires. Maui's system of religion becomes quietist, ascetic, 
and inculcates passive virtues. lie teaches to abhor all bodily pleasures and aban¬ 
don them. He strives to extinguish the fire of the bodily desires. The devout 
begins by abstaining from comforts and amusoments. Yet temptations assail 
him on all sides, so long as ho lives in the midst of earthly attachments. He 
finds that as the centipede does not lose much if its one leg is broken ; so he is 
not safe when he succeeds in eradicating ono desire, for another takes its place 
and haunts him in the quiet moments, even when the ardent longing of com- 


1 l>k. tr. Sanjana, Vol. 5 pp. 315-317. 

2 ib. Vol. 4. p. 211. 

IS Sg. 10 . Gi), CO. 

4 ib. 75-77. 

5 Sg- 16 . 50, 
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in lining with the divine consumes him. He is still pierced by passion and 
desire of wife and child, home and hearth. Ho feels that he cannot liberate 
himself from the unbearable yoke of the strong passions, unless he llees from the 
hubbub of the world, to some solitary place where the joys and sorrows of the 
world would not reach him. Life, he thinks, is a lleotiug illusion. It cannot 
give him enduring calm. He, therefore breaks up family ties, and shuns 
society. He becomes a hermit and lives a life of complete quiescence. He courts 
negation. 

One of the essentials of the ascetic virtues is the mortification of the body- 
As the source of all evil passions and desires the body is to be despised, and the 
least of its comforts should be totally neglected. This exaggerated notion of 
attenuating the body and reducing it to a skeleton for the benefit of the spirit 
has prevailed all throughout the world among the ascetics both in the 
ami the East. Tens of thousands of devout souls have meekly submitted 
selves to the inhuman tortures of maiming their bodies, cutting their 
periodically extricating a sound tooth, fastening rope round their waists 
to cut the flesh and let it putrify until it eausod worms to grow thereon, 
mg on beds of hard stones, iron spikes, standing in certain postures until the 
legs withered, crawling on hands and knees, moving about with a layer of dirt 
and filth over the body, never washing it for years, eating grass or herbs and tho 
limlost of food, and various other indescribable modes of austerities that the 
human mind could ingeniously devise. 

The antithesis of body and soul, flesh and spirit is not unknown to the 
Pahlavi writers. But the body m itself is not evil. 

Xt.roust nanism stands l‘or . r , , . . , . , 

,,,nirolling ami regulating According to Zoroastrianism, matter is not inherently 
o!pi?e 8 ring r and killiti'thmm evil > and in the flesh is not necessarily death in the 

spirit. Zarathushtra legislates tor the material as 
well as the spiritual side of our nature. A healthy body alone can nurture a 
healthly mind, and it is through the agency of these two prime factors that the 
spirit can work out her destiny. Man can act righteousness and assail 
wickedness with a sound body. The faithful craves for a long life in the body in 
this world, before he is allotted au eternal life of spirit in heaven. Bodily 
life in this world is sacred, it is a pledge, Ormazd has confided this most 
precious of his gifts to man that he might associate with his heavenly Father 


them- 
flesh, 
so as 
sleep- 
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in securing the ultimate triumph of good over evil, and thus usheriug the 
divine kingdom of Righteousness in the world. Tho soul rules over the 
body as a householder rules over a family or a rider rides his horse . 1 
It is the stubborn slave of the soul, and with the exercise of self 
control it is to be converted into an obedient servant, always ready to carry 
out the mandates of its master . 2 The body is an indispensable vehicle 
of the soul and the saintly soul drives in it on the path of Righteousness. 
It is only in the case of the unholy ones in whom the flesh gains viotory 
over the spirit, that it becomes a heavy burden, its wheels refuse to move and 
stick into the quagmire of sin. But then the fault lies with the driver. It is 
only when the individual lives solely for the body, foasts his lusty eyes on the 
vices of the flesh, and is a willing slave to the bodily passions, that the body 
turns out to be the grave ot the soul . 2 Whoso lives in this world 
for the body alono and is immersed in bodily pleasures loses in spirit in the next 
world, but whoso works for the soul, makes the spiritual existence moro his 
own . 4 Just as a person going without shoes on a road infested with serpents 
and scorpions is constantly on guard lost the noxious creatures bite him, so 
man should always beware of his bodily passions . 6 The great Sasanian 
pontiff Adarbad said that whenever any harm befell his body, he took consola¬ 
tion that it did not affect his soul, which was of greater significance . 6 WhoSo 
lives in this world with a view to the betterment of his soul, reaps the future 
reward; but who so lives exclusively for the body, sees his body ultimately 
crumbling into dust with no hopes for the welfare of the spiritual existence . 7 
The wicked conducts his soul after the bodily desires, but the righteous one 
should regulate his body in conformity with the higher desires of the soul . 8 
Body is the halter to tho soul, and the faithful one is reminded that he should 
so act in the world that neither tho soul nor the body suffers for the other ; 

1 Llk Vol. 6, pp. 353,380,381. 

2 ib. Vol. 1. p, 56. 

3 ih. Vol. 8. p. 460. 

4 ib. Vol. 12, Book, 6. k. 2, p. 33. 

0 ib. Uk. 6. 2, 47, pp. 49,5o. 

6 tb. 6. A, 6, pp. 35,36. 

7 (SIS. 20. 10.) 

8 Uk. Vol. 12 . Bk. 6. 285, p. 8. 
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but if that is not possible, ho should prefer tho soul to the body and be prepared 
to sacrifice it for the good of the soul . 1 The soul profits when the bodily plea¬ 
sures are forogone . 2 The man who is prepared to dedicate his body for the sake 
of his soul or religion, practises true generosity . 3 Though the body is the bano 
of the spirit, it is not branded inherently evil. Man may work with tho body, 
yet he may live for the soul. Discipline rather than austerity is the Zoroastrian 
watchward. Self-mortification does not form part of tho Zoroastrian theology. 
With due solf-control the devout has to conquer the flesh in order to he victor in 
spirit. He has to subdue his bodily nature, but not to suppress it. The body is 
not to be reduced to a skeleton. Zoroastrianism demands a souud and a strong 
body to enable man to effectively combat the hydra of evil in this world. Un- 
cleanliness of body is ono of the ascetic virtues. It is repugnant to the spirit of 
Zoroastrianism, which stands for bodily purity. Purity of body contributes to 
purity of spirit. Bodily unoleanliness means spiritual polution, and wantonly 
weakening the body is a sin. Monastic life is unknown to the Zoroastrians of 
all periods. Christianity had entered Iran under the Parthian rule, and 
monasteries of both the sexes flourished in the Assyrian Church during the 
Sasanian period. Far from exertiug any influence upon tho Zoroastrians, they 
were looked upon with great aversion by them. 

Manichaeism extols celibaoy as the greatest virtue. For those initiated in 

the higher orders Maui advocates celibacy. When the 

Celibacy. A virtue with . . \ rj .11 ,, 

Mani, a vice with Zoroaster. ftfuent longing IOC tilQ lovti of God SW&llOWS up all 

other desires and becomes the controlling factor of the 
dovout, he is enjoined to take a vow of continence. He should not enter into 
matrimonial alliance if he desires to serve God whole heartedly. Marriage 
is doclared incompatible with sanotity. It iB impure, defiling. Mani forbids 
sexual intercourse as the worst type of unoleanliness.* Virginity is the 
highest form of life. Body being the formation of Ahriman; tho propagation 
of lineage, and the breeding of families is evil.* Marriage prolongs the 
life of mankind, and so retards the union of the human species with God. 


1 ib. Vol. 10. Bk. 6. 25, p. 8. 
■j ib. Vol. 11. Bk. 6.89, p. 2. 
:i ib. Bk. 6. 91, p. 5- 

4 al-Birum, p. 190. 

5 Sg. 16 . 49,41. 
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All this is in direct antagonism to tho teachings of Zoroaster. In no 
period of the history of his religion, was continence over held a virtue. Those 
practising it, wore not considered more holy and held in higher reverenoe, as 
among the Manicheans; hut their action was strongly reprehended. Even 
the priests were not to be oolebatea. For it is tho cardinal point of the faith of 
every true Zoroastrian that he shall marry and rear a family . 1 Ormazd prefers 
the man who lives a life of marital happiness to one who lives in continence . 2 
Who does not marry and propagate lineage thus hinders the work of Henovation, 
and is wicked . 2 Marriage is a duty. It is a religious duty to the Churoh, a 
civic duty to the State. Hence both the Church and the State encouraged 
married life in Iran. It is eonsidorod a highly meritorious form of charity to 
help a poor man to marry . 4 Herodotus remarks that the Persian Kings gave 
prizos to those who were blessed with many children . 5 The Zoroastrian works 
of all periods exhort the faithful to enter into matrimony. Mar Shitnan the 
chiof bi hop of the Christian settlers in Iran, was accused by the Mohads before 
Shahpur II, that ho and his clergy were teaching mon to refrain from marriage 
and tho procreation of children. 5 King Yazdagard saw great danger to 
the state in the spread of such doctrines among the masses. If they caught the 
contagion, the world would soon come to an end . 7 Such strong feelings against 
any form of celibacy prevailed at all times in Persia. In Mani’s system 
stringency is generally relaxed in case of the masses. They are tolerated 
to mairy as a source of relief to their unrestrained sexual appetites. It is a 
necessary evil in thoir case. Put it was incumbent upon the clergy and the 
other righteous persons who aimed at higher life, that they should be celebates. 
Zoroastrianism legislates for the clergy and the laity alike. In Mani’s system 
marriage is a vice for tho priest, a reluctant concession to the layman It is 
neither the one nor the other accuiding to tho religion of Zoroaster. It is a 
positive virtue for both. Sacerdotal piety does not tend to celibacy in Iran. It 

1 Dk, Vol. 9- pp. 009,631,037,6:59; Us. 

2 Vd. 4 . 47. 

3 Dk. Vol. 11 . Bk. 6. Oil, pp 6,7. 

4 Vd. 4 . 44. 

5 (1. 136.) 

6 ’VVigram, EUtr.ri/ of the A^t/rkm Church, p. 64, London, 1010. 

7 Elisaeus, quoted by Darinestett-r in S. B- E- 4 . 46. n, b- 
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is disapproved for all and under all circumstances. In no stage of the individual’s 
moral and spiritual development, is marriage ever considered as incompatible 
with saintliness. 


Mani advocates the abstinence from food as a means of expiation for sin . 1 

Fasting recommended by tt P Uarter ° f th ° - V6ar WflS Sot [ >Y hilla ** the 

Mauicliaoism, condemned by period of fast. If there is onethimr more than another 
Zoroastrianism. ° 

which Zoroaster teaches, it is that man shall never 

serve Orma/d by fasting and austerities ; hut by prayers and work. Far from 
recommending these ascetic practices as virtues, he prohibits them as sins. Fast¬ 
ing formed no part of the religion of ancient Iran at any period of her history. 
It is strongly reprobated in the works of all periods. Fasting is a sin, and the 
only fast that the faithful are exhorted to keep is the fast from sin. 2 
The willing abstinence from food is a deliberate disregard of the bounty of 
Ormazd. In his exaggerated idea of the neod of fasting, the ascetic weakens 
his body, and practically starves himself to death by a rigorous system of fasts. 
Zoroastrianism enjoins that man should take sufficient food to keep his body 
strong and active, and not make it languid by withholding the due share of 
food from it. With a feeble body he would not work strenuously for the fur¬ 
therance of the world of righteousness, and carry on a vigorous warfare against 
the world of wickedness. And this is the chief object of man’s life on earth 
according to the Zoroaatriau beliof. 


The saint in Mani’s system holds earthly things as *o many distractions. 

The things of sense are impure He tries to avoid them, 
the light of Zoroastrianism. and gradually gives them up one by one. He makes a 

vow of poverty. Wealth is looked upon as a source of 
temptation. Material commodities are regarded as satisfying the lower nature 
of man. The accumulation of property beyond that which would enable him to 
purchase food for ono day' or clothings for ono year, is forbidden 3 The 
true hermit renounces all personal effort, does not think of providing for thj 
morrow, and with passive resignation looks to God for what he may send to him. 


1 al-Biruni, p. 190. 

2 Sd. 83. 1-ti. 

3 al-Biruni, p, 190. 



All ascetic orders where the row of poverty is over-emphasized, give rise to 
mendicants and beggars living upon tho alms of others. A.mong other evils 
mendicancy brings a drain on the resources of a society. It is not a oonseorated 
Zoroastrainism. It is unknown in any period of the religious histroy of Iran. It 
is not a sin fo acquire riche< and accumulate property. The sin originates with 
the improper use of one’s possessions, and the faithful are expressly warned not to 
lust for and indulge exclusively in the accumulation of the material wealth at the 
expense of the spiritual. 1 This reprimand serves as a corrective to the unbridled 
desire to covet earthly riches. 3 Wealth of the spirit is undoubtedly superior 
to that of the body. As regards the use of the wealth of this world, man 
should work with the hope that he was going to live the life of a thousand years 
in this worl 1, and that what he failed to do to-day he could easily perform tho 
next day. But whon it comes to the question of the spiritual riohos he should 
act with the fear that porhaps he might live in this world only a day more and 
that if he postponed to-day’s good work till to-morrow, death might overtake 
him and prevent him from accomplishing it. 3 One should choose rather to 
be poor for the spirit than to be rich without it. Losing the spirit for the 
sake of earthly riches is wrong. But accumulating earthly riches with upright 
means and expending them for the welfare of the spirit is meritorious. Srosh 
helps the man who has riches and plenty, and who far from yielding to 
temptation makes good use of his fortune. 4 Wealth helps a righteous man to 
perform meritorious deeds/’ whereas grinding poverty at times occasions 
wickedness/ If a man craves for a vast fortune with a firm resolve to spend it 
for charitable purposes, his desire is laudable. 7 It is praiseworthy that man 
should spend his earthly riches for his spiritual welfare/ Wealth is given 
to man that he may not squander it on himself, but help the poor and the needy 
and assuage the wrongs of suffering humanity/ When misused, wealth becomes 

J Dk. Vol. 11 . Bk. 6. 149, l. r >0, p. 49; Vol. 3 , p. 129; Vo!. 5 pp. 314, 315- 

2 ib. Vol. 13 . Bk. 6. E. 16. pp. 4, 5. 

3 ib. Vol. II Bk. 6.151, p, 49. 

4 to. Vol. 11. Bk' 6. 90, pp. 4, 5. 

5 i&.Vol. 4 . p. 192. 

6 ib. Vo) 12 . Bk. 6 . 283, p. 3. 

- ib. Bk. 6. 310, pp. 25, 26. 

8 ib. Vol. 6. p- 418. 

9 t6. Vol. 3 . P' 142 i AncUtrz-i Atarp»t, 46. 
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a halter to the body, and the wise one should sacrifice it for the good of his 
soul. 1 Man should not be intoxicated with pride when ho is in the plenitude 
of his riches and is at the height of fortune, and hate the poor ; for his fortune 
might leave him at any moment and place him in the class of the paupers.' 
He is reminded that howsoever rich he grows, his wealth could never exceed 
that of Jamshid. And yet the great king found his wealth deserting him 
when his end approached. 1 The kingdoms of the kings with all their 
fabulous fortunes are not everlasting. One should not bo confident of bis 
fortune. It is but vanity. It is as fleeting and transient as a dream* It 
changes its masters like a bird that flies from one-tree to another on!}’ to leave 
in turn for still another on:.' 1 At death wealth and property do not 
accompany the owner but go Into others’ possessions. 7 None could be proud 
of his possessions and count upon them as exclusively their own ;for at the time 
of death evon the palaces and treasures are of no avail, and the owner does not 
take them with him on his journey heavenward. 8 A wealthy man rolling in 
riches is healthy in the morning, becomes ill at noon, and quietly passes from this 
world beforo night; and his fortuno does not help him to avert this calamity. 9 
Wealth and rank are the accidents of life, they do not constitute the real greatness 
of man. ‘.Righteousness alone is the true riches and man cannot get it in the 
next world on loan. 10 

The ideal of life that Zoroaster puts forth, is not to be reached by ecstasy 
and meditation in the solitary junglo, but is to be worked 

Zoroaetrian ideal of Bamtlineup* 

out in struggle and suffering in this world. The regene¬ 
ration of society is to be brought about from within by the conscious effort of 
man. Eaoh and every individual member of the great family of hum mity is t > 

! Die. Vol. 10. Bk. 6. 2’\. pp. 8, 0. 

■2 Andarz-i Atarpat, 5<i. 

3 Dk. Vol. 11 Bk. 6 15_>, pp. 49, DO. 

i C, a. 1. 

ft ib. bis. 

0 Andarz-i Atarpat, 88. 

7 ;h. u:>. 

8 Qs. 1(19. 

9 Dk. Vol. 11. Bk. 6. 2"0. PP- 71, 7?. 

10 Andarz-i Kluisni-i Kavatau, ft. 

13 
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provide the practical panacea for the amelioration of the existing condition of 
society. He is incessantly to carry on the work of redemption of the world in 
pursuance of the divine will. It is for this purpose that man, the climax and 
crown of creation is created by Orrnazd. 

The prophet of Iran does not advocate the cloistered virtues of the hermit 
who flees from the temptations of the world, and securo in the ['lace of his 
retirement is sunk in deep meditation, and is absorbed in brooding over the 
abstruse problems of life,being quite oblivious of tho varied experiences o[ society. 
For true virtue lies not in mere meditation, that blights all spontaneity of action. 
Constant struggle with tho world to fight his way to victory, rather than the 
flight from the world to be liberated, is the Zoroastrian ideal. Self-development 
is a manly virtuo, self-effacement is weakness, The practical genius of Iran 
never embraced an inactive life of the monastery. 

The Zoroastrian saint is more a saint in action than in thought. He lives 
in society, ministers to the wants and grievances of the less fortunate of mankind. 
He does not assume the tonsure, don the ash coloured robes, and besmear his 
face. Ho does not saerilico for tho self, he sacrifices for others. The asoetio 
selfishly seeking his personal salvation, engrossed in the good of his potty self, 
who has not contributed his mite to the general uplifting of humanity, the 
regeneration of society, and the redemption q!' tire universe, is not so much the 
beloved of Oruiazd, as the active saint of the towu who lives iu the world of joy 
and sorrow, does not sever himself from tho world of activity, develops social and 
domestic virtuos, profits by tho variegatod experiences of life, strengthens 
character, does not merely contemplate but acts Righteousuess and rests not with 
dispelling thoughts of Wickedness from his mind, but grapples Wickedness 
iu deeds in the world. The devotee does not withdraw from the company of 
men for the seeking of the blessed company of Orrnazd. Saintly life can be 
led even in the midst of the busy world. The best service of God is to be 
rendored by the active sorvice to God’s creation. Tho legitimate joys of this 
world are not to be stifled. Life is pleasant and enjoyable. Living in the midst of 
the world’s joys and sorrows enables one to touch the various ohords of 
human life and thus life becomes a more full, a more complete one. 

It is not a sound systom of philosophy that attaches all possible interest to 
the next world only, derides this, and remains out of touch with real life. It 
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must first concern itself with the immediate issues of life. It cannot ignore thorn. 
Wrong is done by carrying away completely man’s interest in this world to the 
world to eomo. It systematically increases human weakness. When every 
hope is exclusively contered in the other world, the situation becomes unfavour¬ 
able to any very great material and economical development. It discourages 
social advancement. Religiou should foster civic virtues in man. Besides 
making him holy and righteous, religion should aim at making him patriotic 
and heroic. Zoroaster the realist, practical eonnnonsense thinker does not 
oncourage exaggerated unworldliness. Earthly life has a greater value and a 
doeper significance than the ascetic would believo. The ideal of human perfection 
never verged on ascetioisin in the religion of Iran. Ascotioism with its 
weariness of the earthly life saps civic virtuos. Lethargy and inactivity conse¬ 
quent on such a belief are the bane of a society and Zoroaster legislates against 
them. 

To be up and doing is the philosophy of man’s life. Activo work, hard 
labour, strenuous efforts are virtues. No kind of stigma is attached to 
labour, ou the contrary labour of overy description is sanctified. Agriculture is 
announced as the most laudablo form of work. He who sows the fields that lie 
fallow, tills his farms, prunes his vineyards, ploughs the furrows, pastures 
his flocks, extirpates the noxious creatures that infest the earth, return barren 
deserts into fertile fields, makes the dry tracts fresh and verdant, and marshy 
lands dry sinks wells, reclaims desolate lands, makos waste lands fit for 
human habitation, toils to earn an honest living himself and those dependent 
on him, and lovos labour and work, furthers* the cause of Righteousness. 
Every work tends to the formation of the kingdom of Righteousness and deals a 
blow to the kingdom cf Wickedness. It increases the joy of the angels and 
cripples the power of the demons. Zoroastrianism is active, practical and 
militant. Exertion and not inertion is its watchward. Spiritual virility 
and not spiritual inaction is its ideal. 



SYMBOLISM OF THE VARIOUS ARTICLES USED IN THE 
HIGHER LITURGICAL SERVICES OF THE 
ZOROASTRIANS 

AND 

THE ENUMERATION OF THE THIRTY-THREE 
RATUS MENTIONED IN YACNA I § 10. 

By Broad Naushirvan Barzoji Desai , Bs<j. 

The following symbolical representation of the various implements, use<l in the 
higher liturgical services like the Ya§na and the Vendidad, is found in an old Gujarati 
Manuscript in the library of the late Dastur Dr. Jainaspji M. Jamasp-Asana. 1 hope 
it will interest scholars in general and those interested in ritual in particular. 


A vesta name of the 
apparatus. 


Signification. 


Symbolical representation. 


-ICO* 


vase, 

gdniu. 


(Vd. 14 j 7.) 




Fuel & frakineense. 


Ytash-dftn i e, lire- 


called Afar- 


A pair of tongs and 
I the ladle. 


Symbolically represents the 
existence of God, of the soul and 
of Khratu (wisdom). 

The fire-vase represents the 
earthly tenement and the fire in 
the fire-vase represents the soul 
in the body. 

These are instruments where¬ 
with to place fuel and frankin. 
cense on the fire and to protect it- 
As the visible fire is thus protec¬ 
ted, the latent heat within us, 
viz, the soul should be properly 
taken care of. 

These are the means of the 
purification of the air surround¬ 
ing us wherewith microbes and 
germs lurking therein are re¬ 
moved. Fuel and frankincense 
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No. 1 J ^- ve ®^ a naine °t the | Signification. Symbolical representation. 

are placed three times on the fire 
to remind one of the throe funda¬ 
mental principles of the Zoroas¬ 
trism religion, viz., humata, 
hukhta , and hvarshta (good 
thoughts, good words, and good 
2 deeds.) 

or The tub of water These represent the ocean. 

( Kundi ), also called 

j dvand and water. 

.•"ir-e-" The barsam-chin , This symbolically represents 

( Vd. 14 §8 ) i.e,, the knife for cut* the ploughshare and the poniard 

^ ting the Barsom. KjH for destroying the Daevas. 

The Barsom of the Bnrsoms are of various kinds: 
UrvarSm with two tae , ( 1 ) the Barsom of 35 (dr 
(twigs). One, called the I (twigs), 33 of which arc: bound 
frdgdm,\s placed on the with the oio-i/dou/uiuo (fibres of 
feet of the Mahrfi,and the date-tree), and these 33 
the other, called Jivdm tde represent the 33 angels and 
tde or zohar tde is used archangels. The two remain- 
£or pouring th q jivdm ing tdS of this Barsom are kept 
on the BarsomJ i separate and they are called 

respectively the ftdgdm and the 
jirdm tde. These represent the 
earth and the sky. The whole 
Barsom of 35 tae represents 
last month Aspandaramad 
. which consist of 35 (?) days. 
( 2 ) There is a Barsom of 2l 
tali representing the 2l nasks 
(books) of the Zoroastrians, (3) 
the Barsom of 12 toe represent¬ 
ing the 12 months of the year 
and the 12 Zodiacal signs, (4) 
the Barsom of 9 tar representing 
the 9 heavens, (5) the Barsom of 
7 tde representing the 7 planets 
the 7 archangels and the 7 regi- 
______ 011 s of the earth, ( 6 ) the Barsom 



Avesta name of the 
Apparatus. 


Signification. 


1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 








•iWj 


A 


O' 


—t^5 




The fibres of tho 
date-tree used lor bin¬ 
ding the Barsom. 

The tush hi or sau¬ 
cers for holding the 
zaothra, i.c., libation. 

The haoma and the 
zaothra cups with tho 
tush (a for covering 
the Haoma. 

The hair of the 
white Bull, called 
I'nraffi", with the ring 
of raresa (hair) and 
tho cup for holding 
the mresa. 


The filter for strai¬ 
ning the Haoma. 


The inortar and 
pestle for pounding 
the Haoma. 



Symbolical representation. 

of 5 tar representing the 5 yd/r 9 
(periods) of the day and th® 
live angels presiding over them. 

The Barsom is tied with two 
knots likethe Kusii. These knots 
represent the barrier against 
the influx of evil in this world. 

These saucers represent the re¬ 
volution of the earth and the sky. 

The 4 cups represent the 
four elements, the four car¬ 
dinal points and the four 
principal stars stationed on the 
four sides of the sky. 

The h.iir {varesa) of the 
VaraBio, i.e., the White Bull 
represents the duration of this 
world for 9000 year*. The 
larasio also represents the 
completely white body of the 
lhar-i talafu , the three-legged 
ass mentioned in the Bunde- 
hosh). The ring of the varesa 
(hair) represents the wheel of 
fortune. 

This saucer has nine holes, 
and they represent the 9 
heavens, the 9 *il4li ? and the 9 
mouths of the khar-i-taldtd 
(tho three-legged ass). 

Tho sound producod by stri¬ 
king the inortar with the 
pestle represents the cry of 
the lhar-i taldld (the three- 
legged ass) on hearing which 
the Daevas and Drujas trem¬ 
ble and disappear. 
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A vesta name of the 
Apparatus, 


Signification. 


Symbolical representation. 


—»«|A> 
14 is 8) 




The M&h-rCt i.e., The Mah ru is three-footed 
the crescent shaped and this represents the three 
stand for placing the legs of the khar-i tnldld (the 
Barsoin. three-legged ass). The curve 

at the top of the M uh-rft re¬ 
presents the crescent moon and 
it also symbolises the ear of 
the khar-i taldld. 

The cup for holding 
the Zaothra. 


''-‘4-15^-‘43. The jivftm-dsin, i.o v | 

the cup and the gob- 
■ lot for holding the 
j jiedm, 

I The Jiedm, i.e., 

| milk. I 


The juice of haoma I 
prepared for ceremo- ! 
nial purposes. 

The saucer for plac¬ 
ing the haoma and the 
urvaram. 

•-"mA-e* The Haomas. 


1 The pom granate 

tree. 


2 and ; <iAiW The Darun, i.e., 

the saored cake, and 


This reprosents the growth 
and development of the living 
beings of this earth with milk 
and water. 

This represents the thorough 
filtration and purification of 
the bodies of wicked men at 
the time of the resurrection. 

This saucer represents the 
sun. 

This represents the angel 
presiding over the Haoma 
plant which removes all kinds 
of diseases. 

This urvara (tree) is the 
health-bestowing means where¬ 
by the bodies of the dead will 
bo restored at the resurrection. 

The round sacred cake is 
the symbolical representation 
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No. 


Avesta name of the 
Apparatus. 


Signinfication, 


Symbolical representation. 


the saucer for hold¬ 


ing it. 


•-«) •“‘ 42 . 


Clarified butter. 


of the round world The cir¬ 
cumference of the sacred cake 
represents the Alburz Mount 
about which the heavens with 
the constellations revolve. 
The nine + cuts (in three rows 
of three each) on the Darun 
represents the whole popula¬ 
tion of the world. 

The gbshodo (clarified butter) 
placed on tho Darun, i.e., the 
sacred cake represents Mount 
Chik&t Dftiti at the Chinvat 
Bridge. 


In tho MS. referred to above, 

the thirty three (thryascha thrisascha) 

mentioned in Yu£na I § 10 aro thus enumerated 

— 


(18) 



(19) 

.jj 


(20) 



(21) 



(22) 



(23) 



(24) 



(25) 



\26) 

•-“MJJ JMrtJ 


(27) 



(28) 



(29) 

.-yjyjjio 


(30) 



(31) 


--“Va;-“V io* 

(32) 



(33) 



Ratus 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

( 4 ) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

(*) 

l») 

CIO) 
( 11 ) 
( 12 ) 

( 13 ) 

( 14 ) 

( 15 ) 

( 16 ) 
( 17 ) 
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It may be remarked here that this enumeration is simply artificial, because, 
count the Ratus how we may, we do not got at the proper number. The Vedas 
also make mention of 38 divinities appearing at a sacrifice. Anquotil Du Perron, 
and, after him, Harlem, make up the numbor 33 by counting 26 ceremonial 
vessels and 7 things required for the ceremony, vi;., Hdm, parti-horn, darun, 
urvaram, flowers, fuel and frankincense, and meat. This is again, an arbitrary 
enumeration. According to the Dinkard, Book YII, < h. 7 § 17 (*\ B. E. Vol. 
XXXVII, p. 18), the P&jag Nask contained particulars about these 33 spiri¬ 
tual and wordly Ratus, but no specific onumoration is found in tho summary of 
this Nask, as given in the Dinkard. Tho late Mr. K. R. Catna counted the 
83 Ratus thus :— 12 Ratus montioned in Ya?na I .upto j 8, viz., the five 
Gfihs with their five hamkHrs and 2 mfihyas (fortnights), in all 12, and 
21 Ratus mentioned in Visperad 1 r/:., 6 GrUmmbars and tho Rats 

presiding over tho following prayers, vi;., the Staota Ya<?na, Ahuna Vairya, 
Asha Vahishta, Yenhe Hiltikn, Ahunvad Gatha, Ya£na llaptanhaiti, Ushta- 
vaiti G&tha, Spentomad Gatha, Vohukhshathra Gatha, Vahishtoishti Gatha, 
Dahma Afriti, Airyema Ishyh, EshushO M^thro, HjUlokht,and Ahuiri Frashni, 
in all 21. The reason assigned for this enumeration is that in the ceremonial 
recitation of the Vendidftd, Yaena I is first recited upto § 8 and then the whole 
of ViBperad I is reoited [vide the Gujirati translation of the Ya?na (p. 13 note 
by the late K. E. Kanga.J 

The latest attempt at the enumeration of the 33 Ratus is thus made by 

Ervad S. D. Bharucha in his pamphlet on ‘‘the Avestan Calendar — 

9. Ayaras, as mentioned in Ya£na I 1-2(1 Dathushd = Ahura 
Mazda, 2 Behrnan, 3 Ardibehesht, 4 Shehrivar, 5 SpendArmad, 
6 Khord&d, 7 Amerdad, 8 Geush-tashan—Geush-urvan, 9 Adar, 

5. Asnyas, as mentioned in Y. 1 3-7 

3. Mtlhyas, as mentioned in Y. I §,8. 

6. Yfiiryas, as mentioned in Y. I-§ 9. 

10. Saredhas, in all 33. 

The Saredhas are not specifically mentioned in Y. I, but, according to 
Ervad S. D. Blmruoha, Saredha is Sk. shradha (tit.., belonging to tho cold 
season) ; hence Saredha are the 10 Fnrwardeg&n days falling at the end of the 

cold season. 

Any how, a satisfactory solution of this question is still wanting. 
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COLLATION NOTES 

FROM 

DENKART, BOOK VI 

By 

Heinrich F. J. Junker , Fh. D. 

In the Introduotion to the tenth volume of his I >'nknrl edition, Dastur 
Darab Peshotan Sanjana gives a note on p. ix, which runs as follows : ‘For 
a description of this Codex {Ki3) and for it? collation with my MS. I am deeply 
indebted to the late Dr. E. W. West.’ While preparing a description of the MS. 
K43 for my Catalogue of the Middle-Iranian Mss. of the University Library of 
Kopenhagen I took the opportunity to re collate Dastur Dakar P.eshotan 
Sanjana’s (sine West’s) collection of the sixth book ofDeNKART as far as it stands 
in volume x of the Sanjana edition.— 

In the following lines I give the results of my endeavours, so that every 
reader may form an opinion of his own. But nevertheless I am convinced that 
every one will highly regret, that there is, up to now, nnwhoro a trustworthy 
facsimile edition of the Denkart- As to this, also Mr. Madan’s new edition is 
of but little help. It is here the proper place to say again that of unique Mss., 
only facsimile editions are of somo worth The more fact of Mr. Madan’s Den¬ 
kart edition, at any rate, is a certificate of poverty 

I. THERE IS A PINAL A-STROKE IN MANY WORDS OF THE EDITION, 

NOT TO BE FOUND IN THE MS. K43. 


Page : 

Line : 

Word : 

Page : 

Line : 

Word 

1 

2 

4 

2 

5 

2; 5 i 6 


3 

6 


6 

5 


5 

3 ; 5 


8 

4 

2 

2 

3 


11 

4 


4 

1 


12 

5 


3 

last 


13 

li 6 



Oi 


10 ? 


Page : 
3 


4 


6 


8 

9 


Line : Word : 

3 last 

9 1; 2; 4; 5 

10 5;6 ; 10 

11 two last words 

1 5 

2 4 

3 3 ; 5 

6 9 

9 1 

11 1 

1 last 

2 last 

3 first 

10 first 

11 first 

14 last 

15 3 

18 1; 5 

2 6 ; 10 

3 7 

6 4 

7 7; 8 

8 7 

10 laBt 

12 2 

2 3; 4 

3 2 

3 3 

6 1 ; 8 

10 2 

11 last 

2 5 

3 2; 4; 7 


Page 

TO 


11 


12 


13 


14 

15 


Line 

4 

5 
8 

4 

5 

10 

11 

12 

14 

18 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

12 

13 

7 

8 
9 

10 

12 

13 
2 
8 
2 
5 

7 

8 

11 

12 

14 


Word 

first 

2 

first 

first 

last 

7 

0 

2 

7 

3 

2; 4 

3 

last 

6 

2; 3 
7 
2 

4 

l; 7 

7 

3 
6 

5 

4 

5 
4 
2 

2; 9 

8 
3 
2 

first 


10 
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Page : 

Line: 

Word : 

Page : 

Line : 

Word : 

15 

16 

4 

22 

15 

4 


17 

7 

23 

1 

3 

16 

2 

•> 

mj 


2 

8 


5 

1:2; 3 


3 

4 


6 

4;5; 6 


6 

8 


7 

6 


1 

first 


11 

3 


1.0 

2 


12 

7 


13 

l; 4 


14 

1 


14 

5 


(5 

4 ;7 

21 

1 

2 


17 

l; 3; 5 


4 

first 


19 

first 


b 

5. 

17 

8 

4 


7 

3 


11 

S 


12 

6 

13 

1 

last 


13 

6 


y 

7 


15 

first 


16 

4 


17 

7 

19 

5 

1; 5 

25 

4 

6 


10 

4 

siHir 

6 

4;5; last 


16 



11 



6 


3 

20 

2 

6 


12 

l;3;7 


7 

3 


13 

8 


9 

6 

26 

5 

6 


10 

7 


7 

2 


16 

first 

: 

8 

4 

21 

8 

last 


10 

5 


9 

2 

I 

11 

i ; 4 


12 

6 

1 

12 

6 

22 

1 

6 


14 

3 


2 

2 

.27 

2 

2 


6 

last 


3 

first 


9 

4 


4 

first 


10 

8 


7 

4; 7 
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Page : 

Line 

: Word : 

Page : 

Line : 

Word: 

27 

10 

7 

31 

1 

6 


17 

7 


5 

3 

28 

2 

last 


J1 

4; 5 


5 

3; 6 


12 

4 


12 

2 


13 

3 


15 

2; 3 


14 

3 


17 

1;2; last 


15 

4!6 

29 

4 

2 

32 

2 

2 


6 

3 


12 

last 


7 

first 


13 

3 


9 

5; 9 


15 

first 


10 

3^Js 


16 

5 


11 

8 

33 

4 

1 ;3;4 


14 

7 ; 9 


6 

4 


15 

4;5 


7 

4;6 


17 

first 


10 

2;3 

30 

2. 

4 


12 

6 


3 

2; 5 


14 

2 


5 

8; 9 


15 

9 








6 

5 


16 

3 


12 

6 


19 

4; 5 


15 

2 

■ 



II. THE MS. K43 HAS AN W-STROKE MORE 

1) IN THE BEGINNING lb) 



2) AT THE END (e) OF A WORD: 


Page : 

Line 

: Word : 

Page : 

Line : 

Word: 

1 

3 

last 6 

4 

5 

6* 

2 

4 

first 1 ' 


11 

6 b 


5 

first b 

5 

3 

3 b 


6 

6 b 


6 

2® 


8 

5 1 ' 


7 

5" 


9 

4 b gb 

6 

8 

2* 


10 

7 b 

7 

4 

first b 

3 

2 

3* 

8 

1 

2 b 




Pag^: 

Line : • 

Word : 

Page 

Line : 

Word 

9 

8 

3° 9' 

24 

5 

6 b 


14 

2° 4” 

25 

4 

5* 

10 

2 

6 U 7 e 


9 

last 6 

11 

7 

3” 


14 

last” 


10 

2 6 

26 

4 

6 * 


16 

first" 3 6 

28 

9 

5* 

IS 

8 

7 b 


12 

4* 


10 

first 6 


13 

4* 


12 

last” 


15 

Ob 

U 

4 

6 ” 

29 

4 

3” 

IS 

17 

first- 3 


8 

9® 


18 



12 

7 e 

ie 

4 

8 ” 9 b 


14 

2 ® 


5 

4” 


15 

first” 


6 

first” 2 b 

SO 

3 

3° 


7 

first” 6” 


7 

first” 

• 

8 

2 ” 3” 


14 

5° 8* 


11 

7” 8” 

wm, 

15 

first' 4 


12 

last* 

si 

3 

4* 


13 

2 b K 


5 

first 6 


19 

5” 


7 

3” 4* 

17 

1 

8 ” 9” 


14 

4* 

18 

3 

8 ” 

32 

6 

4* 


4 

3” 


11 

2 * 


17 

2 ° 


17 

first' 

20 

17 

5” 

33 

2 

7® 

2f 

5 

2 6 


7 

first* 


III. FALSE STATEMENTS ABOUT K43. 

Page : Line : Word : 

1 4 7 : om. 

2 3 : 




Ill 


Page : 

Line : 

Word : 

2 

4/5 

7/lj_j'W»J> iwn 


8 

lj^jtif <i 

3 

1 

7 : 


3 

2 : ><»^3 


0 

5 : i<j»tw«r 

4 

3 

2/3 : t*y -osi/t 


11 

1 : 

6 : 

8 : 

5 

11 

5 : 



] : -mw* 

6 


7 : om. 


12 S 

2 : *i>w 

9 

1 

6 : not om, in 


2 

2 : 

11 : om. 


8. 

9 : 


14 

2 : ii?iM 

10 

7 

1 : 


14 

2 : 

11 

6 

1 : om. 

2 : 


11 

11 : 

12 

11 

5 : om. 

13 

4 

6 : JW^-nStr 

15 

2 

3 : -wjre>o 


8 

8 : tUhw 


18 

2 : new 

10 

10 

2 : adds as 


6/8 : ; otn. 

of the note ! 


15 


7 : om. 
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Page 

Line : 

Word : 

16 

17 

2 : om. 

17 

13 

3 : yti 

18 

9 

5/6 : « tr in K43 

19 

5 

5 : om. 

6 : 

20 

17 

4 : thus in K43 ; not 

5 : 

21 

5 

4 : 

22 

4 

1 : i&w 


11 

6 : 

23 

7 

2 : 


10 

1 : 

25 

11 

1 : 

7 : 


14 

last : 

26 

10 

4 : 


15 

1 : 

27 

14 

2 : jf.e* in K43 

28 

7 

4 : ‘•rtjnso ^ 

[liSlJ- li€ 1 ] 


14 

last : 

30 

8 

2 : om. 


7 

3 : K43 has ^ not >« 

32 

2 

5 : om. 


4 

7 : om. 

33 

4 : 

4 :_U> 


7 : 

first . )*<t not -**<? 


13 : 

2 : not w -uo-“>*>•& 


16 : 

4 : on). 
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IV. ADDITIONAL VARIANTS PROM K43: 


Pago : 

Line : 

Word 

; 

1 

1 

first 



2 

2 

ora. 

2 

9 

5 


3 

1 

2 



11 

o 


4 

11 

4 

ttow> 

5 

3 

2 

adds si 


6 

9 

adds -> 


17 

4 


6 

7 

4 

adds »v 


10 

5 

sir 

7 

2 

first 

adds -» 

9 

1 

7 
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Page : Line : Word : 

33 16 3 : inserts after 

I K*-®! -W|j IIIO 6 i€^l >«<$! 

\- 

18 4 : >iT K 'e; 

V.—In many places a dot is set between two words as sign of separation, 
mentioned e.g. by Sanjana p. 20, note 3- 

VI. — Tho signs of interpunotuation are very often other than to be found 
in Sanjana’s edition and they are placed sometimes otherwise than 
Sanjana does. 

Giessen, University, 1918. 



THE IDENTITY OF SOME HEAVENLY BODIES MENTIONED 
IN THE OLD IRANIAN WRITINGS. 

BY 

Muncherji Pestonji Khareghat Esqr. L C . S- (Retd.) 

1. The ohief object of this paper is to identify the heavenly bodies 
called in the Bundahi^ Tiitar, Haptokring, Vanand, Sataves, Mas-i*Miyan-i- 
Asm&n (the great one of the middle of the sky), Gochihar, and Mftipar. and to 
state in each case the reasons for the identilication. Even in the oases in which 
the identity has been generally acknowledged e.g. of Ti^tar with Sirius, it is 
occasionally doubted, and hence a clear statement of the reasons in each case is 
necessary. Besidos dealing with the main question of identification I will draw 
attention to some connected facts which seem to be of general interest. The 
conclusion I come to is that most probably TiStar is Sirius, Haptokring the 
Great Bear, Vanand Vega, Gochihar the nodes of the moon, and MCiipar a 
comet, and probably tho Great one is Arcturus and SataveB Canopus. 

2. Before dealing with each body separately I will refer to two passages 
in which they have been dealt with together, as these passages are of great 
importance for the purpose of identification. The first is Bundahi^ IX. 7translated 
by West : 1 “As it is said that Ti^tar is the chioftain of the east, Sataves the 
chieftain of tho west, Vanand the chieftain of the south, and Haptokring the 
chieftain of the north." Tliero is little doubt that in this passage in the 
Indian copy of the BundahiS used by West for his translation the words 
“west" and “south" have by accident or mistake changed places, and that 
Sataves should be the chief of the south, and Vanand of the west. I prooeed 
to state the reasons for this statement. 

(a) Other passages in the Bundahii itself as well as in other works con¬ 
nect Sataves with the south. Thus Bd. XIII. 12 runs: “ The 

1. Throughout this paper except when otherwise stated I cile tho translations from Max Muller’s Sacred 
Books of the East, using the same abbreviations. 
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control also of the gulf of Sataves is attached to the constellation 
Sataves, in whose protection are the seas of the southern quarter, 
just as those of tho northern side are in the protection of 
Haptokring”. Z&d sparam (VI. 14) says: “The wide-formed 
ocean stands out on the south side as to Alburz, and the Puitik 
stands contiguous to it, and amidst it is the gulf of Sataves,whose 
connection is with Sataves which is the southern quarter-” The 
Pahiavi Vendidad (V. 57) as translated by West in the note to 
Bd. XIII. 9 runs, “ In purification the impurities flow, in the 
purity of water from the sea Putik into tho wide-formed ocean; 
at the southernmost side the water stands back in miBt and the 
blue body of Sataves stands baok around it”. 

(h) I have given below (Para 8 (b) and (o)) reasons for identifying 
Vanand with Vega quite independent of Vanand’s being ohieftain 
of any particular quarter. Vega was never to the south of the 
celestial equator, but as I show below (Para 8 (a)) it can well be 
regarded as chieftain of the western quarter when Sirius is of the 
eastern. 

(c) The Iranian Bundahi4 (Page 27) gives the passage as corrected 
above. Hence West has himself corrected the mistake in the 
note at Page 161 of the 5th Volume of his Pahiavi Texts. 
Unfortunately many scholars have been misled by the mistake in 
the Indian copy of the Bundahi^, although Darmesteter has all 
along stuok to the truth. (See his notes as respects Satavaesa and 
Vanant under Paras 9 and 12 of ths Tiitar Yasht). 

3. The second passage to which I would draw attention is tho statement 
in the Shuyast lA-shayast XIV-6 as regards the time of transition from the 
Ushahina Gah to the Havant The passage runs, “4. This is how it is when 
the period of the day (Gas) is retained and how it should be when one may 
relinquish it ; that is when even one of the stars created by Auharmazd is 
apparent, it is retained, and when not, it is relinquished. 5. It is Vand- 
Auharmazd who said that when, besides Tiitar, Vanand, or Sataves, one of the 
zodiaoal stars is apparent, it is retained, and when not, it is relinquished. 
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6. There have been some who said that when, besides one of those three, three 
zodiacal stars are apparent, it is retained, and when not it is relinquished.” 

(a) The first inference from this passage is that the three stars Tiitar, 

Vanand, and Sataves were wellknown in Sassani&n times, their 
appoarance being noted when regulating the Gahs i.e., divisions 
of the day for ceremonial purposes. 

( b) The second inference is that these three stars are not in the Zodiac. 

They are contrasted with the zodiacal. If they had been zodiacal 
the word “other” would have been used after the word “ one ” in 
Seotion 5, and after the word “three ” in Section 6. 

(c) The third inference is that these three are brighter than any or at 

least most of the zodiacal stars, for the language of Sections 5 
and 6 implies that they remain visible even when by the 
increase of twilight none of the zodiacal stars remains so. 

These inferences support and are supported by the othor evidence about 
the identity of these three stars, for Sirius, Canopus, and Vega with which 
I identify Ti^tar, Sataves, and Vanand respectively are not zodiacal, and are the 
three brightest stars in the sky. They are respectively 9‘1, 6'3, and 2'3 times 
as bright as a standard star of the first magnitude. 1 

TISTAR. 

4. Tiitar (Avesta Ti^trya) is most probably Sirius for the following 
reasons. 

(a) In Iranian writings Ti^tar is the ohief of all the stars, and that is 
probably because it is the brightest. In the Ti4tar Yasht (Yt. 
VIII 44) Ti-^tar is oalled “the lord and ovorseer above all stars” 
like Zoroaster among men. Its primacy among the stars would 
also seem to be implied by its being the only star named in the 
Yasna (I. 11, II. 11, III. 13, IV. 16, VII. 18, XVI. 4, XXVII. 

1,1 give the brightness of the stars according to the English .Nautical Almanac of 1910 which has taken 
the magnitudes from Newcomb’s catalogue. The respective magnitudes of Sirius, Canopus, and Vega are —1.4, 
— 1 and '1. The amount of brightness as compared with a standard star of the first magnitude is 2-.512 raised 
to O—ml where “m” ia the magnitude. Aldebaran is very nearly a standard star of the first magnitude. 
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3), in the Vendidad (XIX. 37), and in the Ormazd Yasht (Yt. I. 
32). Tixis primacy may also be inferred from the faofc that it is 
the only star which gives its name to a month, as well as to a 
day of the month. The Mino Khirad says (XLXIX. 5), “ Of the 
stars whioh are in the sky the first star is Tiitar, whioh is said to 
bo great and good, more valuable and glorious.” One may 
presume in the absence of evidence to the contrary that the 
primacy of Tiitar is duo to its greater brilliance, and the same 
seoms implied in the epithet “more glorious" of the Mino-Khirad 
If Tiitar is ths brightest star in the sky, it can be no other than 
Sirius. 

Another strong proof of the identity is afforded by the statement of 
Plutarch in his description of the dootrines of Zoroaster and the 
Magi (Isis and Osiris XLVII King’s translation) “and one 
star he ( Ormazd) appointed before all for guard and look-out, 
namely Sirius.” Plutaroh does not mention Tiitar by name but 
there can be little doubt he refers to it, his language being 
almost identical with that of Section 44 of the Tiitar yasht 
“ whom Ahura Mazda has established as a lord and overseer 
above all stars". The identification by Plutarch could not have 
been a mere guess. He is a careful writer, and seems to have 
had a good knowledge of Zoroastrian doctrines aB his other state* 
ments show, and the traditional knowledge of the identity of 
Tiitar had not been lost in his time in the latter part of the first 
century after Christ as it is uow. The star was known even in 
Sassanian times (See Para 3 (<*) above). 

The star Tiitar is connected by the Iranians with the constellation 
Canoer. The Bundahii (VII 1 & 2) says, “ The second conflict 
was waged with the water because as the star Tiitar was in 
Cancer, the water which is in the subdivision they call Avrak 
was pouring on the same day when the destroyer rushed in, 
and came again into notice for mischief in the direction of the 
west. 2. For every single month is the owner of one oonstella- 
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tion ; the month Tir is the fourth month, and Canoer is the 
fourth constellation from Aries, so it is the owner of Canoer into 
whioh Tiitar sprang.” Zad-sparam describing the same event 
(VI. I) says “ together with him (Ahriman) rushed in on the 
horse Canoer, he who is the most w atory Tiltar . At first sight 
one may understand these passages to mean that liitar is one of 
the Btars constituting the oonstellation Cancer, and hence infer 
that it cannot be Sirius for Sirius is not one of those stars. But 
such an interpretation would probably not be oorrect. None of 
the stars constituting the constellation Canoer is even of the third 
magnitude i.e. none possesses even a sixth of the brightness of a 
standard star of the first magnitude. It is very unlikely that a 
faint star of this kind would be chosen as the ohief of the stars, 
and the inference would be entirely opposed to the passage of the 
Shayast la-shayast quoted above (Para 3) aB to the great bright¬ 
ness of TiStar, and the other evidenoe identifying Tiitar with 
Sirius. The true meaning of the passages seems to be that sug¬ 
gested by West in his note to the passage in the Bundahii, viz. 
that TiStar rises with the stars of the constellation Canoer. A 
star so rising has its “apparent longitude" 1 in Cancer, and so 
by a loose but common usage* it is said to be in Canoer. Sirius 
rises with Canoer throughout Persia, and therefore it may well 


be Ti^tar. __ 

-pYb^roTthltew^pparent longitude 1 ' from Burgess and Whitney's commentary on Sir ya Siddh&nta 

VII 7-12 The “longitude” of a heavenly body is measured by tbo arc of the ecliptic intercepted between o 
fi „t point of Aries, and another point whore the ecliptic is cut by a great circle passing through the ^ 6 

longitude is “true or ordinary' when the great circle passing through the body is perpendicular to the ecliptic, 
“apparent” 9 when it is perpendicular to the prime vertical, and “polar- when it is perpendicular to the equator. 

It is to be noted that the Cancer in this case ii the constellation, aot the sign. The two nearly coincided 

about 800 A. D., and I find on oalculatiou that in that year Sirius rose with the 13th degree of Cancer in 
Latitude 25° N. and with the 26th degree of Canoer in Latitude 40° N. 

2. When we eay that the moon ia in 10 s of Leo, we mean that its longitude is measured up to that point 
of the ecliptic ; the moon itself may be 5* to the north or south of the ecliptic at that time. The same kind 
of Uaeiaae is used even when the latitude is very Urge, and the body may therefore not be even in e 
constellation. Thus in Sdrya SiddhUnta VII 10 Canopus is said to be at the end of Qemim, and bmus to be 
•ituated in the 80th degree of Gemini, when what is meant is that their respective polar longitudes are suc h 
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('/) Another circumstance which seems to identify Ti^tar with Sirius is 
that the time of its heliacal rising was watched by the old 
Iranians to enable them to prognosticate the character of the 
succeeding year, exactly as that of Sirius was' by other nations 
of antiquity. This custom has been referred to at some length 
by Alberuni in connection with the dog-days in his Chronology 
of Anoient Nations (Sachau's English Translation Pages 
259-261). He says “ People maintain that these days are to the 
year what the critical days arc to acute diseases, when their 
criteria appear, in consequonce of which people conceive either 
hopo or fear as to the end in which thoy will issue.Practi¬ 

cal observers have produced many contrivances for the purpose of 
prognosticating the character of the year by the help of these 
days...... ...Theso dog-days arc the time of the rising of Sirius." 

Ho has described several of theso contrivances some depending 
on meterological phenomena during the dog-days and some on 
phenomena of other kinds. As respects one of these methods 
he says the Egyptians practised it ; with rospcct to the 
others he does notspooify the nation but one would infer from the 
trend of his writing that the practice was general among 
Syrians and Greeks, and probably Persians and Arabs. Lewis 
in his History of Ancient Astronomy (Page 31 1J quotes Cioero 
(De Divinatione I. 57) as stating “that the Ceans according to 
Heraelidee Pontious used to observe the rising of the Dog-star 
and to prodict from its comparative splendour or dimness whether 
the year would bo healthy or pestilential." There seems little 
doubt that a similar custom is described in Section 36 of the 
Ti^tar Yaslit in the words “ whose rising is watched by men 
who live on the fruits of the year, by the chiefs of deep under¬ 
standing. ; they watch him as he comes up to tho country 

for a bad year, or for a good year (thinking to thomsolves) 
‘How shall the Aryan countrioB be fertile ? ’ ” It is true that tho 
risings of other stars were also used for prognostication, theso 
indications being called Episemasia -in Greek, and Anwii in 
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Arabic. But these iudioations were for short periods, not for the 
wholeyoar as in the case of TiRar and Sirius. Hence probably 
the two are identical. 

HAPTOKRING. 

6. Haptokring (Avesta Haptoiringa) is most probably the constellatio n 
of the Great Boar for the following reasons. 

(а) This group is mentioned in the TiStar (Yt. VIII. 12), Rashnu 

(Yt. XII. 28). and Farvardin Yashts (Yt. XIII. 60), and the two 
Sirozas (Si. I. 13 and Si. II 13', and in all these passagos tho 
word “stars” in the plural is used for it. In the Sirozas more¬ 
over the stars are said to be seven in number. The BundahR 
makes the constellation chieftain of the northern stars (II. 7), 
and northern seas (XIII 12). The Miuo-Khirad soems to imply 
its northern position by stating it circles round hell (XLlX. 17), 
as according to Persian ideas hell is in the north 1 . As tho Great 
Bear is the most prominent constellation of seven stars in the 
north, we presume that Haptokring is that constellation. 

(б) The presumption is strengthened by the fact that the name Hapto¬ 

iringa is a compound of which the first part means seven and is 
similar in this respect to the names of tho Great Bear used by 
the Homans and Hindus. The Romans called it Septemtrioues' 
(the seven plough-oxen according to Varro', and the Hindus 
Baptarshi (Plural Saptarshayas, the seven sagos), and in both 
oases the plural form was used as in the Avesta. 

1. Angra Mainyu comes from the regions of the’ north (Vend. XIX 1) ; the Drnj Nusu rushes upon 
tho dead body from the region of the north (Vend VI1. '>), and is directed to go t > an 1 peri,h in the re-'ion of 
tho north (Vend VIII. 21, Yt. XIII. 1/) ; the wind that blows from the region of the north is evil (Vt II t 
», 12, 16) ; a foul wind blows from the region of the north on the soul at the end of the third night after death 
(Yt. XXII. 25). This Iranian idea of hell being at or near the n irth p i[e is m strange contrast to the Indian 
which place* the abode of the gods the golden Heru or S.tm jru at the north pole and that of the Asuras at 
the toath polo (Surya Siddhftnta XII. 34 and 35). 

2. See Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman A'ltbjiiMes Ar.iclo Astronoinia 1 refer in this gaper 
to this article in connection with several heavenly bodies, and the references will be found under the respective 
»nb-h*ad* in the article such as the (Ireat B^ar, the Dull and Pleiades, Bootes aud Arcturus 




(c) The identity is put beyond reasonable doubt by the modern Persian 
name for the Great Boar, llaptorang or Haft-aurang, whioh is 
apparently the original Haptoiringa with slight phonetio ohanges. 

7. It has been suggested that Hapto-iringa might be the Pleiades It 
is true that the Greeks as well as Ancient Hindus 1 regarded the Pleiades as a 
constellation of seven stars. But it could hardly have been regarded as a 
northern constellation considering that even now when passing the meridian 
it is to the south throughout Persia, and in former times it was much more to 
the south and through a great part of its course. Its northernmost star 
Tagyete has at present a northern declination of a little less than 24^° 
whereas the southernmost part of Persia has a latitude of a little over 25° 
N. In 500 A.D- Tagyete’s declination was 18^, in 500 BC. about I8|°, and in 
1500 B.C. about 8^° N. 

YANAND. 

8 Vanand (Avesta Yanant) is most probably Yega in the Lyre for the 
following reasons. 

(ct) The Bundahii in tho passage quoted above (Para 2) states it is the 
chief of the Western stars and Ti^tar of the eastern. A very 
natural explanation of this doctrine is that Yanand is the brightest 
star shining in the western sky at the same time that Ti^tar is 
the brightest star shining in the eastern. This condition is satis¬ 
fied by the pair Yoga and Sirius. Vega is tho third brightest star 
in tho sky the first being Sirius and the second Canopus which on 
account of its great southern deolination is out of the question in 
this case. Yega is a little over 22® from the point exactly opposite 
Sirius and so they seein to balance each other when each is a fevr 
degrees above the horizon one over the eastern and the other over 
the western. This position they assume every day and it is 
visible every clear night for over five months after the heliacal 
rising of Sirius which takes plaoe through the greater part of the 

1. Although in recent times the Hindus have regarded Krittika as a constellation of six stars, the ancient 
Hindus regarded it as of seven, the names given in the Taittirlya BrSbmana (HI. 1, 4, 1) being respectively 
Ambi, Dul4, Nitatni, Abhrayanti, M eghayantt. Varshayanti, and Chupunlkfi. 
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northern hemisphere on different dates in July and August accord¬ 
ing to latitude. Any one who has seen Sirius and Vega in this 
position will easily realise why one is called chief of the eastern 
stars and the other of the western. It was this sight that first 
led mo to identify tli' western chief with Vega. Later I found 
the same identification in Geiger s Civilisation of the Eastern 
Iranians, but he has called the star Sataves being misled by the 
error in the Indian copy of the BundahiS referred to abovofPara 2) 
I give a table at the end showing for different epochs and for the 
limiting latitudes of Persia 25° and 40 , the distance of Sirius from 
the east point when rising, the distance of Vega from the west 
and its altitude at the same time, and the interval of time between 
the rising of Sirius and the setting of Vega. This will show that 
tho phenomenon in question was as prominent in ancient Persia 
as it is now. 

(£) Vanand is givon by Alboruui in his Chronology of Ancient Nations 
(Saohau’s English Translation Page 228) aB the name of the 
twentieth lunar asterisfn of the Sogdiuns. Ab pointed out by 
Sachau the names of somo of these asterism resemble the Hindu 1 , 
and so probubly the asterisms are the same as tho Hindu. The 
first in Alberuui’s list is Parwiz i.e. tho Pleiades or Hindu 
Krittikit. Tho twentieth from Krittika is Abhijit, that is Vega 
Honce Vanand is very probably Vega. 

(c) The Iranian word Vanant, and Indian Abhijit have the same meaning 
riz., “overpowering or conquering.” Further, tho inllueuce attribu¬ 
ted to Vanant by the Iranians is very similar to that attributed 
to Abhijit by the Indians. The Vanant Yasht (Yt. XX. 1) 
invokes Vanant as “ the strong and healing, in order to with¬ 
stand the accursed and most foul Khrafstras (noxious creatures) 

1 . Two ustcrisms can be identified besides the three identified by Snchau with Magha, Revati, and 
Proshthapadtl. The twenty-second in the list called Sadmasij in the Khorasmian, and Shadinaahir in the Sogdian 
seems to bo the Hindu Satabhishaj. The twenty-third whose Sogdian name can be pronounced Shawisht 
seems te be the TJiudu Sravishtha. It is true that Sravishtha ought to precede Satabhishaj, the former being 
22nd from Krittika and the latter 23rd : the transposition in Alberuni’s list seems to be due to accident oi 
mistake. There is a similar mistake as respects Rcvatid which is properly 26th in the Sogdian list, but wrongly 
27th in the Khoraimian. 
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of the most abominable Angra Mainu (Satan).” Tho S ikand 
Gumfinik Vijiir (.IV. 54) calls Vunand tho smiter of the noxious 
creatures. The Mino Khirtul (XLTX 12-14) says, ‘‘The star 
Vanand is entrusted with tho passes and gates of Alburz, so 
that the demons and witches and fiends may turn from those 
gates and passes, that it may not be possible for thorn to 
cut off and break up the road and passage of the sun and 
moon and stars. ’ On the other side the Indian Taitti- 
riya Biiihmana says (I. 5. 2-3 and 4) “There is a Nakshatra 
Abhijit by name, above the Ashadhas, bolow S’ronn. Tho gods 
and A suras were fighting ; the gods conquered under that 
Nakshatra. Because they conquered therefore it is Abhijit the 
conqueror. Him of whom one wishes that lie should conquer an 
invincible enemy one ought to stir up to fight under the 
Nakshatra Abhijit He conquers oven the invincible and as ifhe 
(the enemy) were defeated by bis own fault.” The translation is 
Max Midler’s from the preface to the fourth volume of the Iiig 
Veda. I would not have it inferred from this passage that the 
star Vega played some part in the contest between the ancestors 
of the Iranians and Indians represented by the Asuras and Devas 
respectively, for later in the same chapter the author of the 
Brahmana has tried to derive the names of many other Nakshatras 
in the same way from supposed incidents in tho same 
contest. But the passage shows the nature of the 

influence Abhijit was supposed by the Indians to exercise- It is 
possible that the star was noticed, named,and attributed a certain 
inllueuce when the ancestors of tho Iranians and Indians were 
united, but it is also possible that the knowledge was conveyed 
from ono to the other at a later stage. More evidence is necessary 
to decide this question. 

<j. West has identified the western ohief with Antares in accordance with 
the theory that it is a bright star that sets in the evening at tho period of the 
year when Sirius rises in the morning. loan not agree with him for the 
following reasons. 



(a) This theory seems less natural than the one put forward above, viz. that 

the two chiefs arc visible at the same time ono in the east and the 
other in the west, and that also irrespective of the period of the 
year. When Antares and Sirius are both above the horizon in 
tho northern hemisphere tho former will be seen in the east and 
the latter in the west so that the positions aro reversed. 

( b) Antares is much less bright than Vega. Its magnitude is only 1*8, 

that is its brightness is three-fourths that of a standard star of 
the first magnitudo whereas Vega is two and a quarter times as 
bright- 

(c) There are other facts stated above(Hara 8 (b), (c)) which prove Vanand 

to be Vega, not Antares. 

(//) Antares is a zodiacal siar being in the constellation Scorpio, and so 
its identification with Vanand would be opposed to the passage 
of tlie Sh&yast-Ia-sh&yast quoted above (Para 3 (£>)) 

GOCHIHAR 

10. Gochihar is most probably the imaginary dragon whose head and 
tail are respectively the ascending and descending node of the moon for the 
following reasons. 

(a) In European astrology the two nodes of the moon are spoken of as the 
head and tail of a dragon. They are similarly spoken of in Arab 
astrology as the head (Ras), and tail (Zanab) of a dragon (Tinnin) 
(Lane’s Arabic-English Lexicon s- v. Tinnin). There is an old 
theory i n Hindu astrology to the same effect (Var&hainihira’s 
Brihat-Sanhit'i V-3), although the favourite doctrine at present 
is that the ascending node Rahu is the head of a demon, and the 
descending node Kotu is his headless trunk. Besides attributing 
to these two points this peculiar form, all these systems also agree 
in treating them as celestial bodies influencing terrestrial affairs 
jointly with the sun, moon, and five planets. Now in BundahiS 
V. 1 Gochihar is enumerated with the five planets and comets as 
one of the evil celestial bodies, and in Bd- XXVIII. 44 and 45, tho 
head and tail of Gochihar are enumerated with the sun, moon 
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five planets, and comets as constituting the ten bodies which 
influence all terrestrial phenomena. Considering the similarity 
of the different astrologioal systems in. other respects and the 
peculiar description of a body with a head and tail, it is very 
reasonable to infer that Gochihar must be the same as tho dragon 

O 

of the other systems. 

(6) But further the Bundahi^ itself in another passage (XXX. 31) calls 
Gochihar a Mftr i, <?, a serpent or dragon. It is true that in the 
text West translates this passage as ‘'Gochihar burns tho serpent,” 
but in tho note he gives the alternative translation “Gochihar the 
seipent burns in the molten metal, ’ and there seems little doubt 
that the latter is the correct interpretation ' u for thore is no other 
serpent spoken of beforo in this passage. It may be noted that 
in the same chapter, which deals with the final destruction of 
evil things and the renovation of tho world, Gochihar is specially 
connected with the moon, and is describod as falling from a moon¬ 
beam or possibly from the sphore of, or from under the moon (XXX. 

18). This connection is natural if it represents the nodes of the 
moon. 

(c) That the Persians of Sasslnian times held the same belief as the 
Europeans, Hindus, and Arabs as to the nodes of tho moon being 
the head and tail of a peouiiar body is shown by Chapter LXIX 
of the Dfidiatan i-Dinik. Therein the eclipses of the sun and the 
moon are said to be caused by a body whose head and tail intercept 
the sun’s and moon’s light. If the name of the body had been given 
as Gochihar in this passage uo doubt would havo been left as to 
the meaning of that word. Unfortunately the name has been cor¬ 
rupted and given differently in different manuscipts, and although 
West s ^ omendation of it to Gochihar seems quite justifiable no 
strong inference can be drawn from this emendation. But what¬ 
soever the name in the D&distau-i-Dinik may be, there seems no 
reasonable doubt that the body is the same as that named 
Gochihar in the Bundahil Besides the positive arguments based 
on identity of form and influence, there is the strong negative 
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argument that such a body as that described in the Dadistaiw- 
Dinik and in the other systoms of astrology would in all pro' 
bability havobeen mentioned in a book like the Bundahi^ and thero 
is no other such body if it be not Gochihar- 

(d) Die S'.kand Gumfmik Vijar (IV. 4G) after enumerating the planets 
and before referring to the comets says, “ And those two fiends 
that are greatly powerful who are opponents of the planetary sun 
and moon move below the splendour of those two luminaries.” 
There can bo little doubt from the order of the enumeration which 
is the sarnoas that ofBd. V. 1 and XXVIIf. 44 that the head 
and tail of Gochihar are referred to here. This reference to them 
as special opponents ofthesun and moon, and as moving below 
the sun and moon serves to identify them with the head and tail 
similarly described in the above passage from the DadistAn-i- 
Dinik. 

{c) In modern Persian the two nodes of the moon are called Gavzihr, 
which the Arabs have changed to Javzihr (Farhang-i-Jehangiri 
8. v. Gavzihr and Lane's Lexicon s. v. Tiuniti). It seems very 

probable that Gavzihr is merely an altered form of Gochihar. 

11. lean find no passage in the Iranian books which would justify the 
identification of Gochihar with a shooting star or meteor. Gochihar is a per¬ 
manent body only destroyed at the resurrection .(Bd. XXX. 31). The fall 
spoken of in Bd. XXX. 18 is the single fall just before this destruction, not the 
repeated fall of a large number of bodies from time to time during the existence 
of the prosent order of things. Meteors seem to be referred to in Iranian 
writings, but in different language. The Pairikas (fairies or witches) in the 
shape of worm stars (3tA.ro KereinAo ) Hying betwoen the earth and sky of the 
Ti^tar Yasht (Yt. VIII. 8)soem to be meteors. The Dadistan-i-Dlmk seems to 
refer to them (XXXVII. 55) as “the witches of nature for gloomy places, 
whoso vesture is the radiance of the lights, that fall.” 

12. There appears to be no word in the A vesta language convoying the 
same idea as the Pahlavi Gochihar. No doubt the word is the same as the 
Avesta Gaoohithra with slight phonetic changes. But in the Avosta Gaoehi- 
thra is only an adjective qualifying the moon and means “ having the seed of 
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the oow,” just as the words Afsohithra, Zemas-ohithra, Urvaraochithra qualify 
different stars and mean respectively “having the seed of the waters, oarth, or 
plants. 1 ' Nowhere does it mean the dragon with the head and tail constituting 
the moon’s nodes. The reason seems to be that no such object was known in 
Avesta times. The idea that eolipses are caused by the interference of a 
dragon is a very old one, but the idea that they are oaused by its hoad and 
tail, t.e. two points 180° apart can only have arisen after there were definite 
ideas as to the nature of the orbits of the sun and moon and their points of 
intersection. The dragon myth seems to have been modified in accordance with 
the new knowledge. Probably the later Porsians borrowed the idea of the 
modified dragon and gave it the name Gaoohithra as that name had something 
to do with the moon. It may be noted that they have called the sphere of the 
moon by the same name, the modern Persian Gavzihr meaning the sphere as 
well as the dragon. 

13. It has been suggested that the Pahlavi word under disoussion may 
not be Goohihar, but may be read as Ducohihar, or Gurchihar, or Gurjdftr, or 
Gurjchihar (see West’s note to Bd. V. I). The identity of the body will not be 
affected by suoh altered reading, as most of the reasons given above are hot 
based on the form of the word, but on the description of tho body. It seems 
however unlikely that the reading is other than Goohihar, for the modern 
Persiau Gavzihr and Arab Javzihr are more akin to that reading than to tho 
other variants. 

M^STAR 

14. . Mu^par means most probably a comet for the following reasons. 

(«) MuSpar is described in the Bundahi$ as a moving celestial body with 
a tail, evil in nature (Bd. V. 1, and XXVIf.1 44), and specially 
under the control of the sun (Bd. V. 2). The S'ikand Gumantlc 
Vijfir (IV 47 49) seems to refer to Mfiipar from the ordor in 
which the body is enumerated after the planets and Gochibar as 
in the Bundahi^, and the description is similar but tho tail is not 
referred to. The only moving colestial body with-a tail known 
to us besides the imaginary dragon identified with Goohihar is a 
oomet, and comets are usually believed to forebode evil. 


17 
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(h) There is no other referenoe to a comet in the Bundahii. and one 
expects referenoe to such a well-known objeot in suoh a book. 

15. Md4parik is written in place of Mdipar in the Iranian oopy (T. D.) 
of the Bundahii, and therefore it has been identified with the Pairika of an 
Avesta passage which ooours twioe in the Yasna (Y. XYI 8 and LXVIII. 8). 
Hence West concludes (Note to Bd. V. 1) that the Avesta passage refers to a 
comet. This interpretation fits with the context. It is natural that sacrifice 
should proteot against the evil supposed to arise from comets just as it proteota 
against other evils enumerated in the passage. It is in aooord with AveBta 
ideas to call a oomet a mouse-witoh (the literal meaning of Md$ Pairika), as to 
oall a meteor a worm-witch (Yt VIII. 8). A oomet with a thick body and a thin 
tail suggests a mouse, just as a thin streak of light constituting the visible 
part of a meteor’s path suggests a worm. 

THE GREAT ONE OP THE MIDDLE OF THE SKY. 

16. The star called Mas-i-Miy&n-iAsmftn is probably Aroturus for the 
following reasons. 

(a) It must be a bright star as it is ealled a “great one”, Mas in the 
Bundahii (II. 8 and V. 1), and Meh in the S’ikaDd Gdmftntk 
Vijftr(IV 29,31), and is in bobh books classed with the four 
great stars and given lordship over one of the five planets, vie. 
Saturn. The qualifications of the middle of the sky ” in the 
Bundahi4, and “ supreme or highest” (B&listi) in the S'ikand 
Gdmfinik Vij&r lead to the inference that it must pass near the 
zenith whioh would be in Persia between 25° and 40° north of 
the equator. Two very bright stars, the brightest in the 
northern hemisphere after Vega viz. Aroturus and Capella 
satisfied this condition for many oenturies before and after 
Sassanian times. Their northern declinations at different periods, 
allowing for preoession and proper motion are as under, vie :— 
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They are very nearly equal in brightness. At present the 
British Nautioal Almanao following Newoomb gives their 
magnitudes as *8 and'2 making Capella slightly brighter, but 
before 1908 following other photometric works it used to give 
the magnitude of Arcturus as 0’0 making it brighter than Capella. 
As remarked by Sir Robert Ball in his Story of the Heavens 
(Edition of 1897 P. 371) “ Different eyes will frequently form 
various estijnates of the relative brillianoe of stars which 
approach each other in brightness,*’ and (P. 379) “ It seems an 
open question whether among the stars visible in these latitudes 
Arcturus is not to be plaoed next to Sirius in point of brightness, 
the other two candidates for the place being Vega and Capella.” 
Hence no choice oan be made on the score of brightness. But 
it seems probable that Aroturus was the Btar meant by the 
Iranian writers. Most of the leading towns of the Persian 
empire in Achaeminian and Sassanian times such as Persepolis 
Pasargadnc-, Susa, Istakhr, Ctesiphon, lie between latitudes 30° 
and 33° N., and Aroturus passed nearer to their zeniths than 
Capella. I refer particularly to Achssraenian and Sassanian 
times because this star is not mentioned in the Avesta, and was 
therefore probably first taken notice of by the Persians in those 
times. 

( b ) Another reason for preferring .Aroturus is that it seems to have been 

considered a more important star by the ancients than Capella, 
perhaps beoause it appeared to them brighter or steadier. It is 
mentioned both by Homer and Hesiod whereas Capella is not 
and it oooupied a prominent place in the calendars of Greece and 
Rome. The Hindus have made Aroturus one of their leading 
NakshatraB under the name of SvHi, although it lies away from 
the Zodiac, and it figures largely in their astrology and legends 
whereas Capella does. not. 

(c) An additional reason for the preference iB the Arab name for 

Arcturus viz. Si m&k. The Asabs oall two stars by- this name 
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viz. Aroturus and Spioa using qualifying adjectives for dis¬ 
tinction which aro not necessary for our present purpose. Sim£k 
oomes from the root Samaka “ it beoame high or elevated, 1 ' and 
usually means a “ thing with which another e.g■ a roof is 
raised” (Lane’s Lexicon) i.e. a prop* One oan easily understand 
how Aroturus and Spica being seen in Arabia on two sides of 
the zenith wore considered the two props of heaven. The reason 
for the Persian name “ of the middlo of heaven' 1 seems the same 
as for the Arab “ prop of heaven,” viz. that the star passes near 
the zenith* Alberuni says in his Chronology of Ancient nations 
(Saehau p. 347), “ According to Sibawaihi Sim&k is called so 

on account of its rising high.” Further the word Simak is 
used as meaning the zenith in the idiomatio Persian expression 
“ Az Samak ta Sim&k” i.e. “from the bottom of the abyss 
(literally the mythical fish Samak) to the pinnacle of heaven.” 
In this sense tho Arab name Sim&k becomes identical with the 
Persian Miyan-i-A-smun. It is possible that the knowledge of the 
star as well as its name passed to both Arabs and Persians from 
Chaldoea near whose zenith Aroturus passed for many oenturies. 1 
Chaldiea was under the sway of both Achsemenians and Sassa- 
nians and tho latter had their working capital Ctesiphon there. 

17. West has identified “ the great one” with ReguluB putting a peculiar 
interpretation on the last part of Bundahii II. 8 which ho himself rogards as 
doubtful. I cannot agree with him for the following reasons- 

_ Arotu| , ug jg a | g0 ca |( e< j i,y tb e Arabs H&ris-us-sarall, “ guardiau of tho sky”, which in uot dissimilar 
to tho Jrauiun apportion. Both may be derived from the Chaldean Sib-zianna, which according to Smith and 
Sayee denotes Areturns and means “ Rhepherd of the flock of heaven” or “ Phcpherd of the life of heaven” 
(Olcott’a Star Lore of All Ages Page 78). lu Thompson's Reports of the Astrologers of Nineveh and Babylon 
(Voh II No 8(5) I find the same term translated »s “ just shepherd of heaven.” Whether the torm which is thus 
translated as “ flock”, "life.” or •‘just” can also be translated as “ middle, centre, or height’’, which would make 
the whole exactly equivalent to the Iraniau term 1 leave to Chaldean scholare to decide. I may note that 
although intheplice just ciUdThompsou gives reasons for holding that Sib-zianna cannot ordinarily signify 
Arcturus. he states it may probably have done so in the list ef Pair-stars. He thinks ordinarily it may signify 
tbe constellation Libra. Can it be that the Chaldeans used this term in the same way as the HinduB use the term 
Svati, viz. to siguify tbe star Arcturus, as well as a lunar asteriRm of whichitis the principal star but which also 
jucludcsa portion of the constellation Libra from its seventh to its twentieth degreo '! 
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(a) The passage has been variously interpreted aud no safe inference oan 

be drawn from it. A star could hardly have been picked out as 
a leading one because it was more in the daylight, i.e. less visible, 
than other stars. 

( b ) The magnitude of Regulus is only 1*3, that is, its brightness is only 

three-fourths that of a standard star of the first magnitude, 
whereas both Capella and Arcturus are twice as bright. 

(c) Ilegulus does not pass near onough to the zenith of Persia. Its 

present declination is only 12°—24'N ; in 500 A.D. it was about 
18°—28', and in 500 B.C. 21°—37'. In its most northerly position 
about 2300 B.C. it was less than 24 n north of the equator. 

SATAVES- 

18 . SatavOs [Avesta Satavaesa) is probably Canopus for the following 
reasons. 

(u) SatavOs is the chief of the southern stars (soo para 2 above). It 
must be a remarkably bright star, for not only is it called as 
usual Raev&o Kharenunguh&o bright and glorious (Ti^tar Yt. 
VIII. 32), but also S&ra powerful (Sirozas I. 13 and II. 13, 
Ti.$tar Yt. VIII. 62), Srira beautiful (Tiitar Yt. VIII 9, and 
Farvardin Yt. XIH 44), and E&nvao Raokhshnomfio radiant, 
full of light (Farv&rdin Yt. XIII- 44). Canopus answers to 
this description being in the south and exceeding in brightness 
all the stars in the sky save Sirius. It is more than six times 
as bright as a standard star of tho first magnitude. It has 
attracted the attention and even the worship of many nations. 
It was known to and worshipped by the Egyptians from whom 
probably the Greeks derived their name (Canopus) for it. The 
Arabs have known it under the name Suhail and havo several 
sayings and myths connected with it (Lane’s Lexicon S.V. Suhail). 
It has given its name to the famous Persian book Anwar-i-Suhaili 
(Lights of Canopus). The Hindus have known and worshipped 
it under the name of Agastya', particular ceremonies have to be 
performed at its heliacal rising from which prognostications of 
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various kinds are made. (Brihat-Sanhit&, Chapter XII). 
There are constant allusions to it, its supposed influence, and 
its mythology in Hindu literature (K&lid&sa’s Raghu-van£a 
IV. 21 and 44, VI 61. XIII 36. etc.) 

(6) The Tistar Yasht makes Sataves the companion of Tistar in the 
production of the annual rains. 1 if Tistar is Sirius his com- 
panion Sataves is probably Canopus. Sirius and Canopus 
are near in longitude and right ascension and come to the 
meridian within a short interval of each other. It is natural 
therefore that these two very bright stars should be regarded as 
companions. The Arabs have expressed the same idea by calling 
Sirius one of the two sisters of Canopus (Akhta Suhail. Lane’s 
Lexicon S. V. Suhail), the other sister being the bright star 
Procyon which shortly precedes Sirius in northern ‘latitudes. 

( c ) The succession of evonts described in Sections 13 to 34 of the Tistar 
Yasht would seem to show that the heliacal rising of Sataves 
took place between one and two months after that of Tistar. 
For the first ten nights (probably after his heliacal rising) 
TiStar appears in the form of a man (Section 13 to 15), for the 
next ten nights of a bull (Seo 16), for a third period of 
ten nights of a horse (Sec 18) ; he then goes to the sea Vouru 
kasha, meots Apaosha there and fights him for three days 
(Sec. 20-22); Tistar is at first beaten and runs away; but on 
Ormuzd giving him help he goes back to the Vouru-kasha 
(Sec. 23-26) ; he fights and conquers Apaosha, comes out and 
rejoices (Sec 27-29); he returns to tho Vouru-kasha, makes it 
boil (Sco. 30-31); thereafter (Adh&t) Satavaesa rises, vapours 
begin to form on the TTs-Hindu mountain (Sec. 32), and rain 

1. As remarked by Darmesteter the Tistar Yasht does not describe a cosmogonic phenomenon which 
occurred only once, but an annual oue. Men, animals, waters etcetera are described as longing periodically 
for the rising of TiBtar as the raiu-bringer (Sections 5, 4L, 42, 48;; his favour from time to timo depends on the 
worship offered to him (Sees. 15, 17, 19); whether the year will be a good or bad ono (Huy&irya or Duzy&irya) 
is judged from the phenomena couneeted with his rising (Sec. 36); it is the bad year that Tistar keeps off 
(Sec. 51); it is the good year that Tistar and Sataves bring by their rains (Secs. 9 & 40). 
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comes and is distributed (Sees, 33 and 34). Thus thirty-three 
days are clearly accounted for in Sections 13, 16, 18 and 22, and 
presumably the othor ovents take somo more days although not 
many. Now Canopus is the principal bright southern star 
which rises between one and two months after Sirius, the interval 
varying according to latitude and epoch as tho table at the end 
will show, lienee ono may well conclude that Sataves is Canopus. 
(d) According to tho Hindus Agastya i.e . Canopus has a purifying 
influence on water, and a similar influence would seem to be 
attributed to Sataves in Iranian writings. This influence of 
Agastya is frequently alluded to in Sanskrit litorature (see 
Kalid&sa s Raodiu-Van4a IV, 21 and XIII. 36 and Mallinatha’s 

o 

commentary thereon, and the Rajatarangini, III 325, II. 140 
etcetera). I will quote here on this point Kern's translation of 
stanzas 7 and 12 of Chapter XII of the Rrihat-SanhitT 
“7. At the rise of Agastya the waters, which {during the rains) 
have grown soiled through contact with mud, become clear 
spontaneously like the heart of tho virtuous. 12. The water which 
has been pourod out at Indra’s command by the snakes, whose 
bodies are wrapt in the clouds, and thus has been stained by 
burning poison, becomes pure at the appearance of Agastya.” 
On the other side the Iranians attribute the purification of the 
waters of tho sea Pfitik before they go into the Vouru-kasha to an 
influence proceeding from the gulf of Sataves which is under 
the control of the constellation Sataves. The Bundahi4 
(XIII. 10 and 12) says ‘‘10, Thick and salt the stench wishes 
to go from the sea Putik to tho wide-formed ocean ; with a 
mighty high wind therefrom, the Gulf of Sataves drives away 
whatever is stench, and whatever is pure and clean’goes into the 

wido-formad ocean and the souroe Aredvisfir. 

12. The control also of the Gulf of Sataves is attached to the 
constellation SatavcH.” ZSd-sparam (VI, 18) says “And Sataves 
itself is a gulf and side (arm; of the wido-forined ocean, for it 
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drives back the impurity and turbidness which oome from the 
salt sea, when they aro continually going into the wide-formed 
ooeean, with a mighty high wind, while that which is dean 
through purity goes into the Aredvisflr sources of the wide- 
formed ocean.” The rather obscure statement of the Pahlavi 
commentary on Vendidad V. 57 quoted above (Para 2 (a) ) 
would seem to point to the same idea. Again the revolution 
of Sataves is above the mountain Hugar (Avesta 
Hukairya), and water gets purified in a lake on the top of that 
mountain. Bundahi.4 XXIV 17 runs, “ Ilugar the lofty, on 
which the wator of Aredvisur flows and leaps, is the ohief of 
summits, since it is that above which is the revolution of the 
constellation Sataves.” Bundahii XIII 3 says “ At the south 
of Mount Alburz a hundred thousand golden channels are there 
formed, and that water goes with warmth and clearness through 
the channels on to H Cigar the lofty; on the summit of that mountain 
is a lake; into that lake it flows, becomes quite purified, and comes 
back through a different golden channel. ” I do not desire to attach 
undue importance to this resemblance. Although the influences of 
Agastya and Sataves seem similar, they are not exactly the same. 
No Avesta passage can be found referring to this influence. It 
seems just possible that the idea was borrowed in Sassanian times. 

19. West has sought to identify the chief of the southern stars with 
Fomalhault, but this seems unlikely. 

(a) The magnitude of Fomalhault is only 1'3 i.e. its brightness is only three- 

fourths that of a standard star of the first magnitude. A person 
who saw both Canopus and Fomalhault was much more likely to select 
the former as a chief considering that it is more than eight times as 
bright as the latter, 

(b) Fomalhault rises heliacally about four months before Sirius, whereas the 

Ti^tar Yasht seems to show (Para 18(c) above) that Sataves rises 
heliacally between one and two months after Sirius. 

20. Sachau (Page 228) identifies Magan Sadwes the 17th Sogdian asterism 
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of Alberuni with Satavaesa. Very probably the name Sadwes is another form of 
Satavaesa, but I do not think the stars are the same. The former seems to be another 
star called by the same name as the latter with the qualification Magan, just as in 
European astronomy two constellations have the name bear, two the name dog, more 
than two the name serpent. Similarly the A.rabs have two Shiard, two Simflk, more 
than two Suhail. 

(a) The Sogdian Magan Sadwes from its number in the list seems identical 
with the Hindu Mftla, the Arab Shaula, or the Scorpion’s sting the 
chief star of which is Lambda Scorpionis. The magnitude of this 
star is only 1'8, and Canopus is twelve times as bright. A person 
who saw them both would naturally select Canopus as the chief. 
No doubt Canopus is not visible in the latitude of Sogdiana, but as 
I shall presently show the Avesta people who saw and named 
Satavaesa inhabited some regions from which Canopus was visible. 

(&) Lambda Scorpionis rises heliacally five months after Sirius, whereas 
according to the Tistar Yasht Satavaesa would seem to rise between 
one and two months after TiStar (See Para 18 (c) above). 

(c) Lambda Scorpionis is a zodiacal star, and is less bright than several other 
zodiacal stars. Its identification with Satavaesa would on both 
these grounds be inconsistent with the passage of the Sh&yast la¬ 
sh tlyast quoted above (Para 3 (6) & (c) )• 

21. The identification of Satavcs with Canopus has been objected to on the 
ground that Canopus is riot visible in the northern parts of Persia and Central Asia. 
No doubt Canopus is not. at present visible north of Latitude 37°-20', and was not 
visible north of Latitude 3 7 n about 500 B.O., or 3G° about 1500 B.C. But I do 
not think this a grave objection Persia extends upto 25'’ North Lrtitude, and 
Canopus has been visible through a great part of it. An object need not be visible 
throughout a country to be taken notice of by its people. The knowledge of 
terrestrial objects such as mountains, rivers, cities etcetera is not confined to the 
region in which they arc visible, and a different rule cannot apply to a celestial 
object, riu.: difficulty would be real if it be assumed that when Satavcs was noticed 
and named the Iranian people were in a region whence they could not see Canopus. 

But I see no reason for such an assumption. The Yasna, Vendidad, and Yashts 
18 



clearly show acquaintance with regions in which Canopus was visible some degrees 
above the horizon as a brilliant star. 1 I will first show this with respect to Seistan 
which lies between Latitudes 30° and 32^, and from which therefore Canopus was 
visible. I will next try to show that the Iranians of Avesta times were acquainted 
with the great sea to the south of Persia, that it is the Piitika adjoining the Vouru- 
kasha of the Avesta texts, and that therefore they had come as far south as 25 
N. Latitude, 

SEISTAN. 

22. Seistan was one of the most important centres of Zoroastrianism from 
the prophet’s own time until long after the fall of the Sassaniati monarchy. As to 
the Zoroastrian remains that are to be found in it at present including those of 
the famous firo-temple of Mino liarko mentioned towards the end of the Atash 
Nysyish I would refer to Tate’s recent book on the country. As to what was 
thought of it in Sassanian times I would refer to J. J. Modi’s edition and translation 
of the short Pahlavi treatise “The Wonder and Greatness of Seistan.” A great 
many of the statements in this work are confirmed by the Bundahis’ and Avesta 
texts, which leave little doubt that Seistan was one of the'most important parts of 
the Iranian country, if not the centre, when Zoroaster lived, and that its claim 
“that King Visht&sp promulgated the religion on lake Frazdftn, at first in Seistan, 
and then in other cities ” is very probably true. 

The eleventh of the good lands described in Chapter I of the Vendid&d 
is the Haetumant, the name of which survives in the modem Helinand the principal 
river of Seistan. It is to be noted that the country is in this passage (Vend. 1*14) 
called Raevantem Kharen anguhantein ‘ bright and glorious/’ words usually applied 
to objects of worship in the Avesta, and not applie 1 to any of the other countries 
described in this chapter. More striking is the fact that it is the only country 
invoked in the invocation taught by Ahurarmzda to Zarthuitra in Sections 35 to 
42 of Chapter XIX of the Vendid&d. <In this passage all objects which were 

1 , No d >ubt a star near the horizon is dim, But « veil in the not very clear atmosphere of Bombay 1 
hava Been Canopus as a bright star at an altitule of 5 a . exceed Ahlebaran iu brilliance at an attitude of G 0 , and 
exceed all other stars save Sirim iu brilliance at an altitule of 8*. Hence it must have appeared brighter than 
Fonjilhanlt or lambda Soorpioais even from Seistan and incomparably brighter from the sea-coast. 
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considered worthy or the worthiest of their kind seem to have been invoked, and 
after the seven climes i,he only country mentioned is the “ bright and glorious 
Haetumaut ” (Section 39). One cannot but infer from this that in the opinion of the 
writer this was the principal country of the world. 

An examination of the objects enumerated for worship in the first eight 
chapters of tin; Yasna leads to a similar result. The only geographical name 
included in this list is that of the mountain Ushidarena in connection with the 
Kayanian glory. (I. 14, II. 14, III. Id, IV. 19, VI. 13, VII. 16). This is the 
same as the Aush-dAstAr (ITosh-dAstar) mountain or the Pahlavi writers, and that 
mountain is in Suistan according to the Bundahi.4 (XII. 15) as well as the “ Wonder 
of Seistan ’’ \Section 2). It is also called UshidhAo in the Hormuzd Yasht 
(I. 31), and Zamyad Yasht (XIX. 2). The ZamyAd Yasht (XIX. 6G) locates 
it in the same country as the Haetumaut (Helmund) and the lake K&nsava i.e. in 
Seistan. Thus the Yasna also shows the great importance attached to Seistan its 
mountain Ushidhao being considered the seat of the Kayanian glory and the only 
geographical place fit for worship. 

The A vesta lake (or sea) KAnsava is the Kyansih of the Pahlavi writers, and 
both the Bundahis (XIII. 16) and the Wonder of Seistan (Section 2) place it in 
Seistan. The same inference arises from the ZamyAd Yasht (XIX. 66) which 
places it contiguous t;o the river Haetumant (Helmand). It is the modern 
HAavin The Bundahis (XXI. 7) states that the home of the KayAni race is there 
and the Yasna and ZamyAd Yasht point to the same conclusion by connecting the 
UshidhAo mountain with the glory of the Kayanians. Any one who knows the 
Iranian traditions will understand the great significance of this fact. It was the 
Kayanis who ruled the Iranian people when Zoroaster flourished, and it was the 
KayAni VishtAsp who spread his religion. This renders it highly probable that it 
was from Seistan the religion was promulgated as asserted in the Wonder of ScistAn. 
The Kayanis appear throughout the Avesta texts, and one of them Kavi Vlit&spa 
even in the GathAs (XXVIII. 8, XLVI. 14, LI, 16, LIII. 2). 

The Avesta puts the coming of the great saviour SoshyAns in the same 
region- The ZamyAd Yasht (XIX. 92) says that Astvat-ereta will arise from the 
KAnsava lake. Astvat-ercta is the SoshyAns (Yt. XIII. 129). The Vendidad 
XIX. 5) makes the same statement. Unless Seistan was considered an extremely 
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important country the high honour of producing the redeemer would hardly have 
been awarded to it. 

PCrlTIKA AND VOURU-KASHA. 

23. I will now try to show that the Iranians of' Avesta times were 
acquainted with the great sea to the south of Porsia consisting of the Arabian 
sea and Persian Gulf, that it is the Puitika of the Avesta, adjoining and having 
to its south the Vouru-Kasha, a great body of water imagined us extending to 
the confines of the earth with arms dividing the seven regions (Karshvare). The 
Vouru-Kasha is often asserted to be tho Caspian but I submit without sufficient 
grounds. It is sometimes asserted to be a celestial sea, and if that means a sea 
in the sky and not on the earth, I submit that idea is also without justification. 
It will hardly be disputed that the tSassanian conception of tho Puitika and 
Vouru-kasha 1 is that set forth above. 

(a) The description of the seas in Chapter XIII of the Bundahi$ and 
Chapter VI of Zad-sparam leaves little doubt on this point. 
Both theso authorities distinctly aBsert that tho Vouru-kasha 
is in the southern direction. “ The wide-formed ocean keops one- 
third of this earth on tho south side of the border of Alburz” sayB 
the BundahiS (XIII 1). “ The wide-formed ocean stands forth on 

the south side as to Alburz” says Zad-sparam (VI. 16). Of course 
the Alburz in this case is the mythical Alburz supposed to sur¬ 
round the earth, and not the mountain now called so- According 
to both these authorities the Puitika is close to tho shore and 
adjoins the Vouru-kasha with an arm of tho latter called the lake 
or gulf (Var) of Sataves between. I have cited above (Para 2(a) ) 
several passages showing that the region of Sataves is the south¬ 
ern. It must therefore be the southern sea to different parts of 
which the three names are given. The Caspian cannot answer 
to the description, for it is not a southern sea with rospect to 
Persia. 

1 The Avesta Pflitika is callod Pfttik or Pnitik iu Paklavi. Tho Avesta Vouru-kasha is usually called 
FarAbo-kant or Farakku-kard which West has translated “ wide-formed/’ but in the Minokhirad it is called 
Varkash (Mkh. XL1V 14, LX1I. 26, 28.) 
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( b ) The Caspian 1 is referred to in both these books under the name Kamiud 

(Bd. XIII. 7 and 14), or Kamhid (Zs. VI. 14), as a body of "water 
entirely different from the Ptiitika, Gulf of Sataves, andVouru 
kasha. It is enumerated as one of tho three principal seas distinct 
from the wide formed ocean, the other two being the Pftitika and 
Sahi-bun, and it is contrasted with the P&itika whioh is said to be 
the largest of the three (Bd- XIII.7 and 8). There is no sea 
contiguous to Persia and larger than the Caspian save the Bea to 
the south. 

(c) According to both the Bundahis (Bd. XlII 11-14) and Z&dsparam (Zs 

VI. 15), the Puitika has daily tides depending on the moon, 'i'hore 
are no tides in the Caspian, hence it cannot be the Pditika. There 
are daily tides in both parts of the southern sea the Arabian Sea 
and Persian Gulf, and it is the only sea contiguous to Persia which 
has tides. The B undahis’ itself notices the fact that no other sea 
save the Pfiitika has tides (XIII. 14). Hence the Puitika must be 
the southern sea. 

24. The A vesta conception must have been the same as the Sassanian 
for the following reasons. 

(a) The ordinary prosumption is that tho same names were applied to the 
sam e objects by the Sassanians as by the Avesta people. The 
presumption may be rebutted, but it must be by good evidence, 
e.g. by showing that the Avesta texts in whioh the P&itika and 
Vouru-kasha are mentioned are inconsistent with the meanings 
assigned to these terms by tho Sassanians. I cannot find any 
such text. The Piiitika is mentioned only on one occasion in 
the Avesta, viz., Vendidad V .15—SO, and then the meaning 
exaotly fits the context. In fact if the continuous boiling of the 
Puitika referred to in Vend. V. 19 be the agitation due to the 
daily tides, as the BundahbS would seem to understand it and not 
wi thout reason, the passage would be conclusive. There are no 
tidos in the Caspian but there are in the southern sea. But I 

1 The Caspian is also called the sea of Vc-rg&a in the Bundahis (XX 24). This is another form o7th e 
classical sea of Hyrcumu, and the more modern sea of GurgAn. 
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would not lay undue stress on this argument. It is sufficient 
for the present to state that the passage is in no way inconsistent 
with tho suggested meaning. The Vouru-kasha is mentioned 
many times in tho Avosta, 1 and from most of the references no 
inference can be drawn as to its position or indentity save that 
it is the largest body of water known, and that it is on the earth. 
But I oan find no passage from which it can be inferred that it 
is the Caspian, or that it is not what the Sassanians understood 
it to be. 

( b) On the contrary the statements of the Ti^tar Yasht strongly support 
the Sassanian meaning and are inconsistent with the Caspian 
theory. The star L'i^tar is rleseribod therein as rising from 
and going down into the Vouru-kasha, and the star Satavaesa as 
rising from it. Tistar is most probably Sirius, a star which is 
and always has been to the south of the equator. Satavaesa is 
also a southern star as shown above (Para 2), oven if it be not 
Canopus. To a person on the southern coast of Persia these stars 
would appear to rise and set in the southern sea, and as the limits 
of this sea were unknown in those times, the illusion that they 
actually rose from and went down into this sea would be natural 
to such a man. The case would be quito different as respects the 
Caspian. Persons living on its southern shores would not see oither 
of these stars rising from or setting in it; the stars would be in 
the south and the sea in the north. Persons living on its eastern 
shore might see them setting in it but not rising, and similarly 
persons living on its western shore might see them rising from 
it but not sotting in it. It would be only persons living on its 
northern shore who would see them both rising and setting in it. 
But the Iranians of Avesta times were not confined to the 
northern shore of the Caspian, if any of them lived there at all, 

1 The Vouru-kasha is mentiouwd in Vendidad V. Jo, 17, 1!), 23. XIX 35, XXI 4, 8, 12, Fasna XLII 4, 
*LXV 3, 4, LXt III 6, VUparad VII 4, Abftn Yssht V. 3, 4, 38, 42, 1IG, Tir Yasht VIII 6, °, 20- 23, 26, 2.9, 30, 
31 32, 37. 40, 46, 47, Basbnu Yasht XII16, 17, Farvardiu Yuaht XIII, 6, 7, 59, 65, Zamyid Yaaht XIX 51, 56 
67,58. 59, 60, 61,62,63. 
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and there could have been no illusion foi; them that Sirius 
actually rose from or sank in the Caspian. 

The rain is also described in this Yasht as coming from the Vouru-kasha 
and from the direction of these stars who send it or push it forward. Thus the 
Vouru-kasha must be in the same direction as these stars i.e. the south. 

If the Vouru-kasha meant the southern sea to the author of the Tiitar 
Yasht, why should it have meant anything different to the authors of the other 
texts ? There is no reason to suppose that this Yasht is more recent than any 
of the other A vesta texts in which the Vouru-kasha is referred to. 

(c) Besides the Sassanian tradition, and the statements of the Tiitar 
Yasht there are other facts which render it probable that ihe 
Avesta people know the southern sea. We have the explioit 
testimony of Herodotus (VII. 80) that the Aohfcernonian monarchs 
ruled over the islands in this sea which he calls the Erythraean, 
that they drew soldiers for thoir armies from them, and used 
them as penal settlements for persons banished. There is no 
reason to suppose that this knowledge was recent. 

E. Meyer in his history of .Persia in the Enoyolopcedia Britannica (l 1th 
Edition) says :—“ In the cuneiform letters from Tell-el-Amarna in Egypt (1400 
ii. C*) wa find among the princelings of Syria and Palestine names like 
Artamanya, ArzawiyaShuwardata, a name terminating in-warzana etoet ; while 
the Kings of Mitanni on the Euphrates are Artatama, Skutarna, Artashumara, 
and Dushratta—'names too numerous and too genuinely Iranian to allow of the 
hypothesis of coincidence”. If Iranians had travelled so far as Syria and 
Palestine by 1400 B. C., the nation could hard : y have been ignorant of the 
southern sea much nearer home. 

The Avesta texts show acquaintance with Babylon on one side (Aban 
Yasht V. 29), and India on tho other i Vend. I. 19). It is hard to beliovo that 
poople who had this knowledge were unacquainted with the ooasts of Fars, 
Kirrnan, and Alakran and the sea adjoining. 

Tradition points the same way. Firdousi represents Kaikhosru as con¬ 
quering Makran, coming to the sea, and crossing it in pursuit of Afrasyftb who 
had retired to Kangdez. 
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25. I will finally deal with the prinoipal arguments advanced in favour 
of the Caspian theory that I have come aoross. 

(a) One is that the Vouru-kasha was the largest body of water known to 

the Iranians in Avesta times, and as the Arabian sea wa3 unknown 
to them it must have been the Caspian. No doubt the Vouru- 
kasha is described in the A. vesta (Vend. V. 23) as larger than 
any other body of water. But for the second premise of this 
reasoning, viz., that the Arabian sea was unknown to the Avesta 
people I can see no proof. It may be that tho joint Aryans 
lived in the north and did not know the southern sea. It may 
also be that those of the Iranian branch even for somo time after 
their reparation from the parent stock did not know the southern 
sea. But the question really is whether they did not know it 
when they applied the names Pftitika and Vouru-kasha ■ to cer¬ 
tain objects, or rather when the texts in whioh those names ocour 
were composed. I have not seen any evidence of suoh want of 
knowledge. 

(b) Another reason assigned for the identification is etymological. It 

has been suggested that the word Caspian is equivalent to Kash 
Pahan “ having wide shores,' 1 and therefore means the same as 
Vouru kasha. But the termination “ an” in Caspian is a late 
European addition. The original Greek word is Kaspia (Thalassa), 
and Latin Caspium (Mare). The tribes on its borders were 
called in Greek Kaspioi and in Latin Caspii and the mountains 
on its borders Kaspia (Ore) and Caspii (Montes). The root-word 
seems to be Kaspi, and one cannot get Kash Pahan out of that. 

( c) Another argument is based on a statement in the Zamy&d Yasht 

(XIX 56), that when Prangrasyan tried to sieze the Kayanian 
glory in thesea Vouru-kasha an arm of that sea was produoed, 
“ namely, that lake that is called lake Husravah.” It has been 
argued that lake Husravah is lake Van in Armenia, and that as 
the great sea nearest to that, lake is the Caspian, the Caspian 
must be the Vouru-kasha. ThiB would be a strong argument if 
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Lake Van were an arm of the Caspian or oonneoted with it. But 
I find on reference to a map that they are separated by about 
300 miles of land with high mountains intervening. Further X 
find that the Black Sea is nearer to Lake Van than the Caspian 
by about a hundred miles, so that if the reasoning were correct 
the Vouru-kasha would have to be identified with the Blaok sea. 
The faot is that the Zamyfld Yasht describes a miraole, and the 
miraole might as well have happened in connection with a sea 
far as near, the Persian Gulf 750 miles away, as the Caspian 
300 miles away. 

LOCALITY OF THE TISTAR RAINS. 

26. There are very good reasons for believing that the looality of the 
rains referred to in the Tiitar Yasht is the modern Baluohistan, the Gadrosia 
of Greek and Roman writers. As stated above, the Yasht points to the time 
of the* heliacal rising 1 of Sirius and Canopus, that is, the summer, as the 
period of those rains, and the southern sea as the plaoe from which they oame. 
Modern Persia would seem to receive most of its rain in the winter, 2 and there 
is no evidence that it was ever otherwise. India, no doubt, reoeives its rain 
from the south and during summer, and a portion of the Punjab and Sind 
formed part of the Achseinenian empire, but there is no evidenoe at present 
that there was ever a large population of Avesta people there. Southern 
Baluohistan satisfies all three conditions : (1) it has its principal rainB in the 
summer, (2) it reoeives them from the southern sea, (3) and it has been the 
abode of Avesta people. There is testimony both ancient and modern on these 

1. The great longing to see Tirtar, aud the repeated question “ When snail the bright and glorious 
Tiitrya rise for us? ” point to a period of entire disappearance, i.e. the period between heliacal setting and 
rising. Such language could hardly have been used if the star had been visible during any part of the night. 
The rains come after the rising. 

2. Books on Persia usually assort this. As one of the latest authorities I would refer to Sir A. 
Houtum-8ohindler’s article on Persia in the Enoyoloptedia Britannica (llth Edition, Volume dl, p. 19C). He 
says “ Good harvests depend on the rainfall from Ootober to April, and on an amount of snow sufficient to 
cover the cropB during frosts,’’ Still I am not quite sure that this would apply to every part of Persia. It 
seems possible that iho state of affairs in Persian Makran is similar to that in Baluchi Mskran described iu 
para 27. A detailed survey, like that of Baluohistan made within the last quarter of a century, is nectssary to 
bring out the true facta. 

19 
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points. The principal part of the latter consisting of the Gazetteers of tho differe- 
ent districts of Baluchistan published by Government 1 I have only recently 
come aoross, in faot after the preceding part of this paper was in print. These 
Gazetteers show not only, that the coast districts of Makr&n and Las Bela, 
and the low-lying plain of Kachhi receive the principal part of their rains and 
flood-water in the summer, but also that the population regulate their agri¬ 
cultural operations at the time by the heliacal risings of four stars or stellar 
groups, two of which are the very stars Sirius and Canopus identified above 
with Tiitar and Sataves, the principal stars of the Tiitar Yasht. I will quote 
this evidence at some length and discuss it where necessary. 

27. In this paragraph I will deal with the evidence as to the period and 
direction of the rains. 

Strabo (Bk- XV, Cap. 2, Sec. 3) referring to the march of Alexander 
says :—“ The Bummer was purposely chosen for leaving India, for, at that 
season it rains in Gedrosia, and the rivers and wells are filled, but in winter 
they fail. Tho rain falls in the higher parts to the north, and near the 
mountains ; when the rivers swell, the plains near the sea are watered, and the 
wells are also filled." 

Arrian (Anabasis VI 25) describing a sudden flood in a brook 2 which 
did great damage to Alexander’s army during the same march says “ Another 
calamity also befell the army which greatly distressed mon, horses, and boasts 
of burden; for the country of the Gadrosians is supplied with rain by the 
periodical winds just as that of the Indians is," 

The Makr&n Gazatter says (page 3J) with reference to the winds : — ' The 
south-west monsoon sets in between the 6th of June and the lOth ol July and is 
accompanied or precoded by wind and a heavy swell from the s mth-west, or 
west-south-west. The strength of the wind which continues up to the end of 

1. Out of tho district Gazetteers referred to in thU piper those of Wik fin, do'an. au i (Quetta-1'i hin 
have been edited by Mr. U. Hughes-Bnller, [C.d, and It appear from the prefaces of rh<> others that he also 
commenced those and collected most of the materials which are quoted i" this paper The Gazetteer* of 
Kh&rfiD, Las Bela, Sarawftn, Kachhi, and Jhalaw&u have bean edited !>y Major C. H Minchin, and those of 
Cb&gai and Sibi by Major A. McConaghy, 

2. •' After heavy rain* the river* beoorne ragi ng torrent* ” says the Imperial Gazetteer of India in the 
article on Baluohiatan. The Tietar Yasht seems to describe the same as streams stronger or bigger than 
horse*.’’ (p«M 5 and 48.) 
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August or sometimes to the middle of September gradually moderates.” 
Referring to the rain-f ill in general (page 31) it says :—■“ The rain-fall is very 
scanty and uncertain, with long periods of drought, at times extending to two 
or three years Rain-fall records have not been kept for Makran, but at the 
outside the average amount received does not exceed a few inches. Most is 
receivod in the mountains whero flashes of lightning occasionally warn the 
inhabitants of the plains that floods may be expectod in the rivers. The rain 
generally falls cither in the winter fram November to March, when it comes 
from tho north-west, or during summer in July and August when it comes 
from the south-wost or south-east. Rain at the former time is known as the 
Bahlrgah, and at the latter as Bashsham. The winter rainfall is lighter on 
the whole, but is more abundant in the west than in the east which receives its 
most copious supply from the heavier stor.ns of the summer.” Referring to 
the rain-fall in connection with agriculture it says (page 142) :—“ The Bashsham 
or summer rains between the middle of May and tho middle of September are 
far more copious than the winter storms, and not only the cultivation of the 
autumn but also that of spring is made possible by its means. ‘ Summer is the 
husband, and winter the wife,’ ‘ Summer earns, and winter eats,’ are current 

proverbs which indicate the importance attachod to the summer rains.A 

copious winter-fall can never compensate for a short amount in summer..*... 
Preceding and succeeding the Bashsham period the cultivator expeots a firBt 
and a final shower known as Tar&pi or Garr&p. These showers are also called 
Sar Bashsham or the beginning of Bashsh&m, and Gud Bashshfim or the end of 
Bashah &m. The former fall between the 15th of March and the 15th of May, 
and the latter between the 15th of September and the end of October. They 
are very sudden and limited in extent, tho sun frequently shining in one place 
while heavy rain is falling a short distance away.” 

The Las Bela Gazetteer describing the rainfall generally (page 18) says :—• 
“ Tho rain-fall is oapricious and uncertain. Most of it is received in the 
summer during June, July, and August, but a little rain falls also in the 
winter during January and February. The latter is oalled Vfindo by the 
natives, and the local proverb that the V&ndo rainfall leaves one side of a 
tree dry conveys an idoa of the moisture that it affords.” Referring to the 
rainfall in. connection with agriculture it says (pago 75):—" As in MakrSn 
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rain falls in January, February and Maroh, and again in June, July and 
August. The average annual rainfall amounts to about 7 inches. Most of it 
is received during the summer months and on it the suooess of the autumn crop 
depends. The winter rainfall confines itself mostly to the Orm&ra Ni&bat and 
does not extend eastwards. The rainfall is as a rule insufficient for agriculture 
which is to some extent supplemented by irrigation from permanent streams, 

but it depends largely on the flood water of streams and rivers.The chief 

floods are brought down by the summer rainfall ; and July and August, the 
hottest months of the year, are those in which the L&si cultivator looks 
anxiously for the water which will provide him with subsistence for the follow* 

ing year.(page 78) July is the busiest month for the cultivator and a local 

saying runs that if a man’s mother die in that month he has no time to bury 
her. The July floods bring the moisture on which all the cultivator’s hopes are 
fixed, and if they fail the husbandman’s outlook is dark.” The language of 
the Kaohhi Gazetteer (pages 61-62) is very similar. The faots as to the rain¬ 
fall throughout Baluchistan are thus summed up in the article on that country 
in the last edition of the Imperial Gazetteer of India (page 273) :—“ Baluchistan 
lies outside the monsoon area and its rainfall is exceedingly irregular and 
scanty. 1 The plains and lower highlands receive their largest rainfall in the 
summer, and the upper highlands in the winter from the shallow storms 
advancing from the Persian plateau. In the former area the wettest month is 
July, in the latter February.” According to the same authority (page 226) : 
“ The lower highlands include the slopes of the Sulaim&n range on the east, 


1. It must not bo inferred fromtbe constant reference to the scanty and uncertain rain-fall of 
Baluchistan that it is a desert. Parts of it are so, but parts are fairly well-cultivated. The regular systems 
of agriculture and other facts stated in the Gazetteers and partly quoted in this paper will prove this. In this 
connection I would also refer to the writings of Sir T. IJ Holdich, such as “ Notes on Ancient and Mediaovul 
Makrttn in the Geographical Journal of 1898 page 887” " Chapters 8 and 9 of the Indian Borderland,’* 
“Article on Baluchistan in the Encyolepaedia Britannica 11th Edition’’, ot cetora. 

The sam e authorities will show that the country was more flourishing in former times including those of the 
Arabs as well as Zoroastrians as the numerous Gabrbanda provo. The decline hus been due to the act of maD, 
strife and warfare, as well as to the act of nature, climatic changes and desiccation. In this connection I would 
ep coially refer to the article in the Enc. Bri. just cited, os woll as to the remarks of tho geologist Mr. Vredenberg 
quoted in the Kh8i4n Gazetteer (Pages 51-52). 

It conld never hare been a very fertile country, but the language of the Tistar Yaaht does not point to such 
• country. Drought (Duxjairya) is constantly expected and feared there. 
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the tab and Kirthar ranges on the south, and the ranges of Makr&n, Khftr&n, 
and Ch&gai on the west. The plains of Baluchistan include the peculiar strips 
of country known as Kachhi and Las Bela* and the valley of the Dasht river.” 

28. In this paragraph I will first quote the statements of the Gazetteers 
as to the regulation of agriculture by the risings of the stars, and will then 
explain and comment on those statements. 

The Kachhi Gazetteer (page 65) states “ The stars by whioh the culti¬ 
vator is guided are Katti, known to the Brahuis as Paur (Pleiades), whose 
appearance in the early morning in June heralds the period when floods may be 
expected; TreruorTrangar (Cassiopeia) whioh appears about the 27th of S&nwar 
(July) and bids the cultivator hasten his preparations for Sfinwari sowings; 
Ludho known to the Brahuis as LudaT, appearing about the 15th of Bh&dra 
(August) a signal to the cultivators that the season of Ju&r sowing is over ; and 
Sohel (Canopus) with its forerunner or witness (Shfthid or Agawftn) whioh warns 
the cultivator that the end of summer is near, and that his buffaloes will shortly 
ceas9 to soil in the water. Thus Katti and Treru govern the Juar cultivation, 
the principal Sftnwari crop, whilst Ludho and Sohel are the stars which guide 
the cultivator in all matters relating to the wheat, the principal crop of the 
Sarav harvest. Sohel is believed generally to bring three showers of rain in its 
train. These showers are known as Lassi, i.e., a shower which covers a Las or 
tract. The cultivators believe them to be universal on the whole of the earth.” 

The Las Bela Gazetteer (pages 77-78) gives a very similar acoount in 
almost the same language. 

The Makr&n Gazetteer (page 142) states :—‘‘The beginning of the Bash- 
sh&ra season is heralded to the cultivator by the rising of the Pleiades, oalled 
Paur, in the early morning. Rain is to be expeoted within five days, and if it 
does not come, he must wait twenty-five days for the appearanoe of Cassiopeia, 
oalled Tirband, in the east a little below the Pleiades. If rain still holds off, 
the next star he looks lor is Z&l, and if his hopes are once more shatteied he 
must expeot and prepare fora year of drought.” It states at page U4 :—“The 
ordinary season for Kami Bowings of the Kharif crop is between the end of 
February and of March, but the principal autumn crop of Sohro (Andropogon 
Sorghum) is largely sown in dry crop lands, and here sowings may take place at 
any time between the close of February and the eiid of July, whenever rainfalls. 
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The harvest is gathered from 90 to 100 days after sowing, and the latest sow¬ 
ings mu reaped at the end of October, at the rising of Sohel which heralds the 
closing of the Er-aht harvest.” 

I would first remark that the names of the stars in the Kaehhi and Las 
Bela Gazetters are Indian in origin because the majority of the cultivators in 
those districts talk dialects of an Indian language, Sindhi. On the other hand 
those in the Makran Gazetter are Iranian, as the majority of tho cultivators 
there take Baluchi, an Iranian language. But there is little doubt that the 
stars referred to in both cases are the same. What follows will show this, but 
there is also the strong presumption that cultivators in neighbouring districts 
who carry on cultivation in the same season under the same conditions and who 
freely intermix are not likely to adopt differ nt stars for their guidance. 

Katti the first group is the Sanskrit Krittikft rightly identified with the 
Pleiades. Tho Baluchi and Brahui Paur is the samo group, which is called in 
Persian Pnrv or Parvin. I find that this group rises heliacally in Baluchistan 
on the 6th or 7th of June allowing la 1 ' for the arc of vision, as the stars are 
not bright. 

The second group called Treru or Trarigar in Kachhi and Las Bela and 
Tlrband in Makran cannot be Cassiopeia, but is most probably the row of three 
stars forming the belt of Orion. Both the position and the names show this. 
Cassiopeia is to tho north and west of and rises long before the Pleiades. Orion 
rises after the Pleiades and appears a littlo below that group. Treru is translat¬ 
ed in Shirt’s Sindhi Dictionary as “ A name given to three stars in a straight 
line.” It is in Sanskrit the three-pointed arrow (Tri-K&ndS Ishu), shet by the 
hunter Sirius (Vy&dha or Lubdhaka), 1 at the stag Orion (Mriga). Tirband is 
in Persian a girdle used by couriers, and I presume it has the same meaning 
in Baluchi ; thus it is the same name as the European belt, or Arab Nit&k used 

l. While the Hindus regard Sirius ns an archer, iu the A vesta Tiytar is compared on account of his 
swiftness to the arrow (Tighri) shot by the famous archer Erekhsha (Tirtar Yt. VU1 6 and 37). In late Parsi 
■writings Tistar is often referred to as Tiitar Ttr (i <?. the arrow), but very often simply as Tfr. That this 
substitution of Tlr for Tirtar is not recent is shown by the legend Teiro on Indo-Soythian coins of the first 
century after Christ (Stein’s paper on them in the Indian Antiquary of April 1838), the name Teiri of tbs 
fourth Cappadocian month, and the name Tiridates of a Parthian king in the third century before Christ, As to 
whether the connection of Sirius with an arrow in botn the Irauiao and Indian traditions is a mere coincidence, 
or due to communication is a question that cannot be decided at present. 
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for these stars. I find that these three stars (Delta, Epsilon, and Zeta Orionis) 
rise heliaoally in latitude 25° N. from the 10th to tho 13th of July allowing 12° 
for the arc of vision, and about three days later in latitude 30 ' N. Thus the period 
given in tho Makr&n Gazetteer about a month after the rising of the Pleiades 
soems near the truth. The date 27th July given in the Las Bela and Kachhi 
Gazetteers seems too late by about a fortnight; possibly the mistake has arisen 
from the shifting character of the Hindu lunar months. 

The third star Ludho is clearly the Sanskrit Lubdhaka the hunter, that 
is Sirius. There seems little doubt from the order in which it occurs that the 
Makrani Zal is the same star, although I cannot connect this name, which 
is that of the father of the famous horo Rustam, with any known name of 
Sirius. I find that Sirius rises heliac illy abmt 31st July in latitude 25° N, and 
about 4 days later in latitude 30° X, allowing 10° for the arc of vision owing to 
the great brightness of tho star. The date loth August given in the Las Bela 
and Kachhi Gazetteers see ns to > litj by ib>ut a fortnight as in the preceding 
case and possibly for the si m roasm. i’he VtikriTi Gujl.toer in giving the 
end of July as the latest time for s >wiag tho do!ir> crops implies that that is the 
date of the rising of Zal ; it tho’ob 7 glvos nowly the true date for the rising 
of Sirius and furnishes illitinil poo of >f t n i J entity of Zal with Sirius. 

The fourth Sohel 1 is rightly i butiief with 0 m opus tho n ame hoing on'y 
a variant of the Arab Suhail. Tho same star is c tiled also Aith in the Las 
Bela Gazetteer, and that is evidently doi'ivo l from Agistya the Indian name 
for Canopus. I find that it rises hali te illy on 23rd .August in latitude 25° N., 
and on 3rd September in latitude 30° X., allowing 1.0® for the arc of vision. 
There soems to be some mistake in the Male ran Gazetteer in con u;c ing the 
end of October with its rising. Tho Jhalawfln Gazett er pigs h'j cm t ect-ly 

l. I cannoi i.lc ntify the f»r.Tiinuer or wilimss ..f S It, is pm n : )ly s >.u ■ minor smr isnig sllortly 

before Canopus. Ir seems desirable that 30:1m one who 111 id irify tin stirs sli1 r f hie tlnrn pointed out 
to him by experienced cultivators of the diffrreiv. loe dries Tint w ml I pnrh- q le.vi in of i lentity bevond 
all doubt. It Beeuis also desirable to collect all the to lore tint those primrive p -oples still possess, the 
names of the stars and names and forms of stellar «f • . 1 m with synonyms, the way in which they are observed, 
from particular spots or by particular persons, or othiwim. the c'reraouies if any performed in commotion 
with them, legends, poem 3 , proverbs, maxims an I i'i 1 1 fiuta relating to them- Such a collection may throw 
considerable light on the original astr momical kn >wl ,dg« of th i IrduiuM and ami their connection, 

and ma^Iead to the solution of questions not directly connected with astronomy . 
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puts its rising in September. This seems to be the prinoip&l star of Balu* 
ohistvn. It gives it3 n ima to tha autumn season oonlisting of September and 
October (Che Surawin Gizitteer ptga 2i, Jhalaw.tr page S2, Ch&gai page 121, 
Quettn-Pishin page 23). It als» gives its na ne to one of the nine periods of 
forty days each ,ChilIa) into which agriculturists and flook-owners divide the 
year (The Saraw&n Gazetteer page 81, Jhalaw&n page 127, Ch&gai page 121). 
The Brahuis give the name Sohel to the month corresponding to the Hindu 
Aivin (Quetti-Piahin G. ptga 166) The Marris call the autumn crop Soheli 
(Sibi G. page 88,). Human beings are also called Sohel (Makr&n G. page 132). 

It will thus be apparent that two 1 out of the ,four oeie3tial objeots whose 
he'iaoal risings are observed by the oultivators of Baluchistan in connection 
with their principal rains in summer are Sirius and Canopus, identified above 
with Tiftar and Sataves the principal stars of the Tiitar Yasht. 

It must be noted that the heliacal ri9ing3 of these stars did not ooour in 
former times at exaotly the same periods in the seasonal year that they do now. 
The table at the end will show that on the ooast in latitude 25° N. in 501 B.O. 
Sirius rose on 9th July and Canopus on 12th August, and in 1501 B.C. Sirius 
rose on 30th June and Canopus on 9 th August. I oannot venture at present 
to suggest the time of the composition of the Tiitar Yasht, but very probably 
the observations of the stars and rains on whioh it is based were made long 
before 500 B.C. Thus the rising of Canopus must have taken place then while 
the rains were in full foroe, or had just begun in a year of late fall as described 
in the Tiitar Yasht. This will explain why Canopus was then considered the 
universal rain bringec, “ who makes the waters flow down to the seven Karsh- 
vares (regions) of the earth” (Yt. VIII 9), why Tiitar is nob even mentioned in 
the Farvardin Yasht and Canopus alone is described as “ he to whom the 

l. It is possible that all the four celestial objects are mentioned in the Tiitar Yaaht. It has been sug- 
gested by Lagarde, Weber, and other scholars, that the word Psoiry&einyas in Para 12 of the Yasht refers to 
tha Pleiades from the similarity of the name to the Persian Parr or Partin. The local usage of observing this 
group as well as the local name for it Paur make this suggestion very probable, it seems very likely that the 
word for the Pleiades is Paoirya, and that the derivative means " the showers of the Pleiades”, just as tha 
similar derivative Tistryaeiuyas used in the same para means “the showers of Tistrya.” The preoeding word 
Upa-pioirya means literally “ the one uext to the Paoirya”, and may well mean the constellation following the 
Pleiades, and hence, presuming the usage of observation was the same then as now, the belt of Orion. In 
ancient times the Pleiades rose long before June, but there fall showers between 15th Maroh and 16th May 
«aU«d U M ahr in Bar and to these the name “ ahowera of the Pleiades” might well bare been applied. 
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waters belong, who listens to appeals and makes the waters and the plants grow 
up, fair, radiant, and full of light, to nourish animals and men, to nourish the 
Aryan nations, to nourish the four kinds of animals, and to help the faithful.” 
(Yt. XIII, 44.) The belief of the present day cultivator “ that the showers of 
Canopus are universal on the whole of the earth” seems to be a tradition from the 
past. For the same reason Sirius must then have been nearly the first harbinger 
of rain as described in the Tiitar Yasht, and not thejjlast as conoeived now. 


.29. I will now state shortly the reasons for the assertion that Baluchis¬ 
tan was onoe inhabited by Avesta people. It formed a part of the Aohaemenian 
empire, and at least a large portion of it including Makran formed part of the 
Sassanian empire. That Zoroastrians lived there once and even to tho tenth 
century after Christ we have the statements of Mahomedan writers like Firdausi 1 
and Ibn Haukal. We have also proof of this in the existence of nume¬ 
rous Gabrbands or dams of the Zoroastrians built to dam up water as well as 
soil throughout Baluchistan, fn spite of tho immigration of many foreign racos 
at various timos there is still '* scattered through the whole country, and almost 
everywhere recognisable the underlying Persian population (Tajik) ” 2 . The 
Baluchi language is Iranian, and according to the opinion of Dr- Andreas cited 
by Major Mookler in his Baluchi grammar it is a sister language of the 
Pahlavi. 3 Under the circumstances there is very good reason to believe the 


1. Dr. J.J. Modi published iu 1901 a paper on Makran in English iu •• East and West,” and he has since 
published the same iu Gujerati in the second volume of his Daylo Prasha* papers. I„ this paper he has cited 
the Greek accounts of Adeiauder's march, Tabari, Ibn Haukal, all the passages of Firdausi at length and some 
facts regarding the local traditions supplied to him by Maulvi Abdul Kab who acted as an asistant to the editor of 
the Gazetteer. If we are to accept the Maulvi’s interpretation of the word Kishtigar in Firdausi as agriculturist 
Kaikhosru also introduced agriculture into Makran. Mohl as well as Persian dictionaries translate the word 
as- boat-builder’the word for a cultivator being Kish tk-ir. Dr, Jivanji quotes an account of Bahman’s death 
from the Bahman-nAma similar to that of the Baluchi legend. In that Barren is called idar-Burzin son • of 
Framarzson of Rustotn. • 


2. This quotation is from the article on Baluchistan iu the ;iincycIopaedia Britannica (Uth E I) I have 
not referred to the P.sh.n valley and its connection with Keresaspa, as that is outside the range of the summer 
rains and may bo regarded as a part of Afghanistan, 

^ el " e words picked lip from the Gazetteers which show the close connection of the 1 
Baluchi with Pahlavi and Zoroastrianism. J 

“"■ 7 0 “ Y ““ L!CU ' 7 h “ b '“ »' * •.« subject o, . „c 
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tradition both literary and local connecting the country with the Kayanie. 
Firdausi relates that Kai Kaus toured through Makrftn, and Kui Khusro con¬ 
quered it and stayed in it for a year. As to the local tradition I will quote the 
words of the Makriin Gazettoer (Pago 34). “ On leaving, he (Kai Khusro) 

appointed one Ashkash as govornor, and it may have been the latter who named 
the two Kftrezas in Turbat, still known as the Kilusi and Khusravi, after his 
royal patrons. Another hero of the Shahn&rmi, round whoso name local tradi¬ 
tion is woven, is that of Bahrnan, son of Asfandiar, there boing both a Bahmani 
Dainb, or mound, in Turbat, and a Bahmani Karoz. According to the local 
story, Bahman’s death occurred in the Apsar jungle near Turbat, whore he was 
swallowed by a dragon in the presence of Rustoin s grandson, Birzcn, who, to 
fulfil a vow which he had been forced to take when captured by Bahrnan. nover 
to draw the sword in the latter’s prosenco, refused to move a finger to help the 
enemy of his family, but cut the dragon down when Bahrnan had been swallow¬ 
ed, exclaiming: ‘I have killed Bahrnan to avenge my grandfather’s death, and 
I have killod the dragon to avenge that of Bahnian.’ Barzen’s words now form 
the burden of a Baluchi song, aud the story illustrates the familiarity of the 
people with Iranian names and legends.” In other parts of Baluchistan also 

in his Etudes lranicnncs (IT. 161). It has been translated into Pahlavi as Sdr, fClish ifuya being translated at 
Slifim. In modern Persian the latter means the night meal, but the former means a banquet, ou a special occa¬ 
sion. But the context makes it more probable that the former means “ the morning meal" and so scholars have 
adoptod the meaning. The Baluchi word for the morning meal coulinns this interpretation. The 0 hagai Gazetteer 
(Page 80) says “ The majority of the people have only two daily meals one in the morning at about. 11 n.m., 
and the other at sunset. The former is called Swflra or Nim Roch, and the latter Sham.'’ Stvir.i is clearly 
the Avesta bdirya, The same word occurs in the other Gazetteers in the saiuo connection under slightly 
different forms as Sow&ra, Swdrag. Sawara, .Subdrag etcetera. 

(6) The Makrfin Gazetteer (page 31) gives Amen as the local name for summer, and Zimistdn for 
winter, Tho former word has heen a puzzle to the editor who thinks it has a curious resemblance to tho 
Jewish Amen (page 173). As a matter of fact, it is ILlmin the ordinary word for summer both in AveBta 
and Pahlavi. It does not appear in modern Persian dictionaries, but is familiar to Parsts. 

(o) Another word for summer Timid used in several of these Gazetteers (Chdgai, Sarawdn, Jhalawdn) 
is the old Persian Tir Mill the fourth month of the year and the first mouth of summer. The word Ttrmdhi 
for summer is to be found also in modern Persian dictionaries. 

(d) The Baluchi word for the wind Gwat is the same as tho Gudd of the Indian Parsis who generally 
use that namo for the angel of wind and the '22nd day of the month instead of the ordiuary Persian Bad, The 
Baluchi name is in accord with the usual rule of that language of rubstituling “gw’’ for the Persian “b.” How 
the Partis got the tame form I cannot say. 
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ancient mounds or Dambs are connected with the names of Kayftnis, e.g. S&mpur 
near Mastung is said to be the romains of a city foundod by Silm the grand¬ 
father of Rustoin (Sara wan Gazetteer Page 42)- Gundava in Kachhi is said to 
have been foundod by Bahman. (Kaohhi Gazetfcer Page 192 ) 

THE POlTIKA. 

30. What lias gone before will I think put beyond reasonable doubt the 
identity of the southern sea, from which the summer rains come, with the 
Vouru-kaslui the storin-tost condition of which under the monsoon wind is so 
graphically described in the Tistar Yasht (Para 31). Further a passage in the 
Las Bola Gazetter (page 12) throws a remarkable light on the identity of the 
Puitika. The passage is in connection with a theory about the mud volcanoes on 
the coast of Baluchistan and runs thus :—“In connection*with these arguments 
it may be noted as a curious fact that all along the Makran coast portions of 
the sea become discoloured and smell horribly at different times of the year. 
This discoloration, which looks as if a preparation of thick reddish brown soap 
and wator had boon diffused in tho sea, occurs in large isolated patohos, some' 
times in streams, and sometimes as far as the eye can reach. No one knows 
the cause but all fish which outer the discoloured water are killed and the 
discoloration generally travels towards tho shore. Near the Orm&rtl, volcanoes 
which are nearly always active the hills are full of sulphur springs. Can it 
be that the presence of the mud volcanoes on tho shore and the proximity of 
the sulphur springs have any connection with the discoloration of the water 
and that irruptions under th9 sea cause this curions phenomenon 1 ? ” The stench 
and impurities are the principal characteristics of the Pditika as described in tho 
Bundahis’ (XIII*] 0), tho Pahlavi Vendidad (V-57), and Zad-sparam (VI-15 and 
18), and I have quoted these passages abovo in other connections (Paras 2 (a) and 
18(d)). Ono can easily understand them now if thePftitika sea is identical with 
that along the Baluchistan coast us has b en already inferred for other reasons 
(Paras. 23 to 25). I do nob know whether any part of the Caspian can boast 
of an equally agreeable phenomenon. One understands also bettor why the 
putrid matter from corpses is said in the Vendidad (V. 15-20) to be washod 
down to the Piiitika through unseen channels. It looks vory much like a primi¬ 
tive theory to explain the phenomenon. The name Piiitika itself points to the 
same phenomenon. Scholars differ as to whethor it should be derived from Ptit 
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to purify, or Pti to be putrid ; whichever etymology be correot, in both oases 
the fact that the sea contains putrid matter has to be admitted. The local 
name if any for the soa or phenomenon may throw further light. 

THE PATH Ob' HAOMA. 

31. Para 33 of the Tiitar YaBht describes the clouds and winds as 
traversing tho same path as Haoma. The explanation of this seems to be the 
Avesta theory that the white Haoma tree (Gaokerena or Gokard) and the tree 
of all seeds stand in tho Vourukasha, that the seeds which fall from them are 
picked up by THtar and sent to the land with the wind and rain. Naturally 
therefore, Haoma follows the same path as the wind and rain. For the theory in 
its complete form I. would refer to ^Chapters IX, XVIII and XXVII of the 
Bundahi^, and for allusions to it to Vendidad V 19-20 and XX. 4 and Rashnu 
Yasht (Xll. 17). The wind is a well-recognised agent in the distribution of 
plants. As to how the wind distributes seeds, and how they spring up on the 
occurrence of rain in these very regions I would refer to Tate’s Seistan page 
124, and the same author’s Frontiers of Baluchistan page 194. As tho seeds 
sprout in the rams it was natural to infer that the monsoon wind brought 
them. 

THE US-HINDU MOUNTAIN. 

32. This mountain is described in para 32 of the TiStar Yasht as stand¬ 
ing in tho middle of the Vourukasha and as the gathering ground of the clouds 
and rain before they come to tho land. It is referred to in similar terms under 
the name AGsinddm in Chapters XII and XIII of tho Bundahi^, and Chapter 

XCII of the Dadistan-i-Dluik. HaughastriedtoidentifyitwiththeHindu- 
kush (Haug’s Essays page 20i). It cannot be the Hindu-kush, if it is in the 
middle of the sea, but there is good reason to think that the Hindu in the 
name is either the Indus or India, and the name means above or outside the 
Indus or India. An island in the southern sea would be naturally oalled so. 
The name Hindu was known to the Avesta people and occurs in the Vendid&d 
(I 19). 

HUKAIRYA AND ARDVt SURA. 

33. As the Hukairya (PahJavi Hfigar) is a part of the heavenly Alburz 
surrounding the earth over which is the revolution of Satavcs (Bundahisi XXIV 
17) it must be the southernmost part of that Alburz. As the Ardvi Stira 
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<ftops from it into the Vourukasha or southern ocean according to numerous 
Avesta and Pahlavi passages, that river must also be regarded as an imaginary 
one situated in the south. Suoh at least must have been the Sassauian idea of 
it. It may be noted that there is no Avesta passage connecting Hukairya with 
Sutuvea. There is a notable resemblance between the golden Hukairya tYt. V 
90, 121, Yt. XII. 24, Yt. XV. 15) from which drops the Ardvi S&ra (Yt. V 3, 
Yt. XIII 6, Yt. XII 24), and the golden Sumeru from which dropB the 
celestial Gangfi of the Indians (Vishnu-Pur&na II. 2 & 8). 

Table referred to in Para 8 (a). 

In calculating the places of the stars I have reduced for precession the 
longitudes in 1910, by 19° 3' for 500 A.D., by 33° 27' for 501 B.C., and 47° 14' 
for 1501 B.C. On account of the proper motion of Sirius I have increasod its 
longitude at the rate of 54.8" per century, and reduced its latitude at the rate of 
! 25‘2." For the same reason I have reduced the longitude of Vega at the rate 
of 50 9*' per century, and the latitude at the rate of 25-2." Small orrors will not 
illoct the argument. 


Latitude 

and 

Epoch. 

Interval between 
the rising of 
Sirius and setting 
of Vega. 
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2 

25 

E 
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Table referred to in Para 18 ( c ). 

I have allowed for precession and the proper motion of Sirius as stated 
above. For proper motiou I have reducod the longtitude of Canopus at tho 
rate of 7.5" for each past century, and increased the latitude at the rate of 1.2". I 
have assumed the arc of vision to bo 10 1 ' for both stars. The dates are Gregorian 
or new style ; they oan be converted into Julian by subtracting 2 for 500 A.D. 
adding 5 for 50t B-C, and 13 for 1501 B-C. The Gregorian dates correspond 
with the seasons. The stars might have beon actually seen a few days later 
owing to local atmospheric conditions but that will not affect tho argument 
materially. 


La titude. 

25° N. 

30" N 

35 p N 

Epoch 

Star 

Date of heliacal 
rising 

Interval 
in days J 

Date of heliacal 
rising 

Interval 
in days 

1 Date of heliacal 
rising 

Interval 
in days. 

500 AD 

Sirius 

17tli July 

29 

22od July 

3t> 

27th July 

47 


Canopus 

15th August 


27th August 


12th September 


501 BC 

Sirius 

9th July 

34 

14th July 

41 

19th July 

53 


Canopus 

12th August 

1 

1 

24th August 


10th September 


1501 BC 

Sirius 

30th June 

40 

5th July 

47 

11th July 

61 


Canopus ^ 

9th August 


21st August 

j 

10th September 












%)jW HVARENO- 

By Dr- Eugen Wilhelm , Professor of Iranian languages in the 

University of Jena . 

Mr. Werner Wilhelm Jaeger published an interesting article on Horace Od. I, 
34 in the journal for classical philology ‘Hermes' XLVUI, 3, pp. 442-449. The 
fundamental i lei of this poem is, that Fortuna disposes and governs the destinies of 
hummity. She bestows crowns and takes them away. NWv Jaeger is of opinion 
that the Roman poet, in the religious disposition of min i created in him by the 
experiences of ye irs of revolution tha. had witnessed the most unexpected turns 
of fortune, praises in this poem a not-Rom in power, named Fortuna, who 
not only gives and takes away crowns, but has- the characteristics of a sombre 
demoniacal divinity, a brutal idol, by means of which the dying Grecian faith supplied 
the bright figure of the Olympic Diespiter allitonans. On this occasion Jaeqer 
mentions also the Awes tic hotV'eno and the Semitic gad , and thus gives mean 
opportunity to come back once more upon ‘hvareno a subject on which I formerly 
published an article in Lc Museou 1885, IV", pp. 510—531. 

In the Avesta there is ofteu mentioned a sort of splendor or light named 
hvarenu. 1 The etymology of the word is clear : its origin is the radix soar, to shine, 
(cf. suar-pati, lord of splendor) which must have become hoar in Iranian, whereof came 
neo-Persian or* or an 1 mmy similar words in Indian and Iranian languages. 
But there is no word entirely e:>.responding to hw.treno in Sanscrit, while in neo- 

Persian b* corresponds exactly to heareno, designating the same splendor of 

light; more frequently however occurs the synonymous j* of which the secondary 

form *ji, fetrrah, like farrihi, glory, goes back to pahl.* farreh — old-Per- 

sian * farnaha. Cf. Hucbschmann, Persisohe Studien, 1895, p. 83 : ap. Vindafarnd 

1 Cf. F. .Spl v (. lifO lisolt; altertbinnslciiu de, 1873, LI, 12-15. Id.. Kuhn's Beitragc y, !591 ; Sh&hn. 17,14. 
18,13. 21,10. 31,9. :{<»,«. l'Vnnz Cn T,i*s MysW-res do Mithra, 1900, p 37 : l.e hmiv.no illumine lea souverain* 
Uptimes «t a’tfcarte des usiupatours eoiuinj des iiupivs.qni perdoot bieutot avec sa possession la couronne at la 
Ti*. ” 3t« likewise p. 40. 
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(im Nominativ, Thetai Vindafarnah-), P. Horn , Gmndriss der Neupersischen Etymo- 
logie 1893, who quotes p. 180 phi. Nom. pr. Farn[bag, N(&)pi[farn&i (gemme, 
Horn, Mitteilungea IV, 24) and ibid, points out, that on gems, high dignitaries 
have the surname ' far rax a . The above mentioned words O’ and Vullers 
translates, “ magnificentio 1 , potentia," and I.I.P. Desmaisons (Dictionnaire 
Persan-Pranfais, Rome 1910, It, s.v.), rang , dignite , gloire , grandeur, 
puissance. 

The word hvarenb is generally used in the A vesta to designate the 
splendor of divine beings, and Zarathustra also belonged to the divine 
beings to whom this glory and majesty of the king appertained. In this 
case, the word, kavaga-rayoX, is usually added besides, so that royal 

majesty is called This hvarend is the exclusive priviledge 

of the Irauians, the insignia of their gods, kings or eminent men, like 
Zarathustra, upon whom it was bestowed by divinity. Cf. K. F. Oeldner, Drci 
Yasht ausdem Zendavesta iibersetzt underkliirt, Stuttgart 1884, p. 3. Sometimes 
in the Zamy ad-Yasht •^Jj^e.is called the splendor of Arian countries, 

which is the common property of all Arians. Without any other addition, hvarenb is 
also applied to persons of minor importance, and signifies in that case ‘glory, fortune 
The word by which hvarenb is usually rendered in the translations is the Semitic 
fortune^ phi. *0 Vtk and jerj), We may therefore suppose, that generally 
hvarenb means what we call brilliant, fortunate circumstances. Therefore, the 
fortune or happiness which all men pursue without ever attaining it, in spite of all 
their pains and fatigues, is called hvarenb ahvaretem, so that the 

signification of hvarenb is generalized into '‘happiness . Therefore 'ahvaratem hvarenb ’ 
is in opposition co kavv-m hvarenb, that is bestowed by Ahuramazda on kings 
by the grace of God as an attribute of their dignity, and on elected persons. 

It is comprehensible that the kingly splendor was attributed to all those great 
kings whose achievements are related by the mythic reports concerning the remotest 
times of Iranian history. This is most obvious from Yasht 19, which although 
called Zamy&d-Yasht, is all about the ‘kingly splendor’. With the exception of 
Aurvataspa, who is entirely omitted, kingly splendor is ascribed to all the mythic 
kings, in the highest degree to Yima KhSaeta, the brilliant 1 , is no doubt= 

1 Cf. K. F. Qtidntr, Drci Yasht aua dcta ZjadaveUa iibergetzt uud erklart. Stuttgart 1884, p, 94. 
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phi. «-u Jet-snp. SSd. Tabari (I, 179, 10) says 1 : “ted 

with them (the Persians) means ‘splendor/ ” and asserts that Yim* was called so on 
account of his beauty. Better still Hamza of Ispahan (p. 21 in Gottwulds’ trans¬ 
lation) : signiflcatio vocis schid est lux, inde et sol vocatur Khurschid. Regem hunc 
inde appellatum, quod lux ex eo elfulscrit. In the same way it is explained by the 
Persian lexicographers, as may be seen Vullers sub voce, and in this sense, it often 
occurs in literature, f. ex. Firdausi , p. 162, 7 ed. Vullers : 

J iS3J >*** J ^ U ij _> f J, 

Likewise , KhSoithni tejasvin according to Neriosangh, cf. also 

shining, brilliant, dignified, majestic deportment). 

After this linguistic digression, we return to Yima, the brilliant. After his fall, 
the third part of his majesty returns to heaven to unite with Mithra, the celestial 
surveyor of the countries and probable ancestor of the kings. The remaining two- 
thirds remain on earth; the one is given to Thra4taona, the other Kerea&spa takes for 
himself. This indicates, as Geldntr 1. c. rightly observes, that none of the successors 
of Yima ever again attained his power and fortune. That a part of the majesty is 
transferred to Thraetaona is quite just as he is the legitimate successor. It is more 
striking that Keres&spa is named as the proprietor of the remaining third. This 
Keres&spa is the son of Thrita and is called in Yasna 9, 30 the most useful of the 
Sftms. His deeds are often enumerated, and so there can be no doubt, that he is the 
same person whom Firdausi and the later historians call Sdm. After the current 
opinion, Thrita and consequently also Sdma-Keresdspa descend from Yima, but his 
race is confined to East-Iran, whore are its domains. Silma-Kereslspa therefore is 
nearly related to the royal family, but nevertheless he cannot be considered as 
capable of succession and his descendants have, on several occasions, renounced the 
throne that was offered to them. But we can scarcely presume that the Avesta 
should have made Keres&spa an owner of kingly majesty, if it had not considered 
him as a real king. The list of Persian kings knows in fact one king KeresAspa 
in the mythic times, but his plaoe is not quite assured. Firdausi places him between 
Zed and Kai Qobdd, but has not much to say of him. Tabari gives him the same 
place ; in the writings of the Parsecs it is somewhat different. The Bundahishn 

1 Cf. Annale« auctore Djafar Mohammed ibn Djarir Xt-Tabari, quo» tdidtruot J. Barth, Th. Nocldtkt *te. 
Jjtiden 1879 . 
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omits this monarch entirely ; the Dach&mfisp-nAmak places him immediately after 
Thradtaona and before Manusch-tschlhar, (the Man&tsohlhr of the Shkh-uftme) ; the 
Minochired places him after Kai Qobftd. All these writings leave no doubt, that there 
was a king Keres&spa and the Minochired ascribes to him the deeds which also the 
Avesta relates of him, but which Firdausi attributes in the Sh&h-n&me to the East- 
Iranian Sftm. We now know how to explain this dissimilarity in Tabari, who is 
acquainted with still other pedigrees of Keres&spa (I, 552, 583), one of them makes 
him descend, not from a collateral line of Yima, but from Thrafitaona and Main* 
yush-tschithra=Manush-tschlhar. We must therefore presume that the Avesta 
knows only a Keresftspa, who is the legitimate king of Iran, but knows nothing of 
Keres&sp’a descent from a collateral line. 

The list of Iranian kings names not only the legitimate kings, but also two 
usurpers : Azhi dah&ka, who possessed the royal dignity for 1,000 years and 
Frangrasyan = Afrftsiftb, who retained it for at least twelve years. With these two 
kuvadm hvarend did not unite ; their domination therefore could not be of long dura¬ 
tion. There is even no reason to presume that they desired this kavadm hvarend, but 
Yasht 19, 45-64 tells of these two usurpers’ efforts to attain the ahvaretem hvarend. 
What the author of the Zamy&d-Yasht means by ahvaretem hvarend becomes 
evident from § 57, where Frangrasyan, after a vain effort to seize ahvaretem hvarend 
exclaims : 

—ns^ro •«•>"£.-“ •) 


“I have not been able to conquer the Glory that belongs to the Aryan 
nations, born and unborn, and to the holy Zarathustra” (Sacr. Books of the 
East, 1883, vol. 23, translated by J. Darmesteter p. 300). With this agrees 
entirely Yasht 5, 42-43 the prayer of Frangrasyan that is not granted by Ardvi Sura 
Anfthita : 

l. I quote according to OMntr’t edition, who has endeavored metrioally to reconstruct the imperfectly 
transmitted text of the Zamyiid-Yasht, Cf. also Uhr. DuHhnlomie, Arische Forschungen I. 1882, p. 99-154. 
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.•g^n-t i o jw<o»j» ■gJ'J 

V w»y^ -ciru-*"-" 

“He begged of her a boon, saying : ‘ Grant me this, 0 good., most beneficent 
Ardvi Sftra Anfthita ! that I may seize hold of that Glory, that is waving in the 
middle of the sea Vouru-Kasha and that belongs co the Aryan people, to those 
born and to those not yet born, and to the holy Zarathustra. ’ Ardvi Sftra 
An&hita didnot grant him that boon”( J. Darmest. S.B.E. Vol. Vol XXIII p. 64). 

I believe accordingly that l ahvaret*m hvarend' is something much more general 
than kingly majesty : we may say it is the happiness or welfare of men in general, 
the fortune that resides among them, but which the single individual cannot obtain by 
his own force, in spite of all endeavours. When in another passage, Aehi dah&ka 
(Yasht 5, 30), in his prayer to Ardvi Sura An&hita pronounces his ultimate aim 
to make the earth devoid of men, he wants to make the living men unfortunate by 
destroying 'ahvarettm hvareno, which, to be sure, can only be welcome to Angr<5- 
raainyush. The words of Azhi dah&ka are : 




‘tf* 

.{o* 

•*>*•>o'-**!-* 
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“ He begged of her a boon, saying : “Grant me this boon, 0 good, most beneficent 
Ardvi Sdra An&hita! that I may make all the seven Rarshvares of the earth 
empty of men.” (J. Darmesi-'l. c. p. 61). 

It is curious, that in the Old Persian language of the cuneiform inscriptions 
of the Achemenian kings, who glorify themselves for their kingdom obtained by the 
grace of God with all its splendor and power, there is not a particular substantive that 
corresponds entirely to the Avestic Considering the scanty remains of the 

language transmitted to us by the inscriptions, this is not so very surprising. We 
m«y, notwithstanding, presume that there existed in Old Persian a word for the 
Avestic hvarend- We can evince this from the proper name Vindafarna, which 
occurs Bh. 3, 14. 4, 18 (.Tolman)* = §50, §.68 ( Weissbach )* as that of a general of 
Darius and of one of his chief supporters. Old Persian ft T« S t< ftr Vindafarnd 
(Thema Vindofarnah-) corresponds entirely to Avestic Vindahvarena,i.e . 
*‘he who obtains the glory or the splendor”, in the Rftm Yaaht ( XVIII, 45) : it 
is furthermore equivalent to 'irra<pipvrie, Intnphernes of the Grecians and to 
! <E> IHT -T Mtnlaparna of the Susian cuneiform inscriptions.* :It is 
doubtless therefore, that there was in Ancient Persian a word for farnah = 
Avestic 

It is certainly one of the most ancient doctrines of Oriental rulers in general, 
and particularly of the Persian Kings, that their power and fortune are of divine 
origin. Herodotus relates (III, 65) that Kambyses, in his harangue to the dignitaries 
of his[realm, exhorted them to pray to the ikurikjtot, the royal divinities, and 
the same writer tells us (V, 106), that Ilistiacus swears before Darius by these royal 
gods. When in later days, the successors of Alexander the Great aspired to render 
legitimate their usurped thrones by tracing back their own genealogical trees to 
that of the Achemenides, they established the Ancient Persian worship of the 
‘7 yche’ of the King, that became the hellcnistic equivalent of the Iranian hvarend , 
the personified divine majesty of the King. In this sense, we find the ‘ Tyche' of 
the King in the contract of Smyrna and Magnesia (CIG. 3137, n.60), where the 


1 Cf. H. C. Tolman, Anolent Persian Leiioon and Texts. New York 1908. 

2 F. H. Weitsbach, Die Keilinschriften der Achiimeniden, Leipzig 1911. 

8 Tho Soulptures and Inscription of Darius the Great on the Rock of Behistiln in Persia. A new Collation 
of the Persian, Susian, and Babylonian Texts, with English Translations, eto. With Illustrations. London 
1907. 
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cities swear by the customary gods and the T yche of the King Seleukos ( Michel , 
Recueil 19,61 — Dittenberger, Orient. Inscr. 229, 61)'. 

The Iranian hvarend, which the Grecians render by ‘ Tycho’, was identified 
by the Semites with their ^3 syr. Gaddd , 2 which occurs iu the Old Testament Genes. 

XXX, 11, where by the Septuaginta is rightly rendered ri x <i' (Vulgata : 
faliciter). The cult of Gad is expressly attested in Isaia LXV, 11 : 

{nVk ‘laS D^itn.cm 

i. <*., you dress a table to Fortune. The Septuaginta here renders ^ by t 6 batfiovLov* 
the Vulgata by ‘ Fortuna Furthermore, ‘Gad' appears in a series of Semitic com¬ 
pound names of places and persons, f. c. ^^3 Nutn. XIII, 10 , my fortune is 
God, ^ 3 ^ 3 , God is the Lord on a Phenioian inscription (Bloch. 22). Martin , 
ZDMG, 29, 138 mentions a Bei f h-Gad&, which Noldeke (ibid. p. 441) explains by 
Tvx“°», temple of the Tyche ; furthermore, we find Ios. XV, 3 7 : ^ 3 ^ 353 . 
In the bilinguous inscription of Palmyra Tv\r, eafUtm — Gad Ta'i'mi is to be trans¬ 
lated with Noldeke by “ Tyche of Thaimi" (ZDMG. 29, p. 100). 

According to Cumont, the cult of Gad probably developed only parallelly 
to that of the Grecian Tyche in the Seleucidian epapire under the influence 
of astrology. The equalization Gad^Tyche is therefore confirmed by the ins¬ 
criptions. OF particular importance was the Fortune of the king inasmuch as it 
brings prosperity or harm to the people. The Old Persian conception of the 
hvarenb is here blended with the Aramean idea of the divine destinies of the monarch 
(see Hoffmann ZDMG. 32, p.747 ; Cumont, Mon. Mystbres, Mithra I, 285). As it 
was the custom to swear by the Tyche of Seleukos, so in the Sassanian countries 
by the Gad oE the king of kings (C£. Assemani Acta martyr, orient. I, 217, 220, 
where the Syriac, '■partaw' is rendered by ‘gadda dh malkft’ or by the Gad of Shapur 
(ibid 186, 192), 

Yet the belief in the GW=Tyche of powerful men and crowned heads which 
we find already with the DiadocM did not remain confined to the Orient. The 

1 Cf. Jaeger, Hermes 48, p. 445. 

3 On • Oad ’ cf. Cumont in Pauly's Real-Encyclopaedia d. Klassisehen Altertumswiiseruehaft, neu# 
Bearbeitung VII, 433—35; Encycloposdia Brit&nuloa Vol. X, 4 ; Realencykloptedie far protestantlsoh* 
Th«ologi« und Kirche, Vol, VI: Gad und Tyche, p. 333—36; Mordtmann, ZDMG. 31, p. 99—101;39, p. 44—46. 
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time of Augustus was favorable for its development in Rome. In the Syriac Acta 
Mamantis (Excerpt. Annal. Bollandiana IX, 15, 10) ‘the Fortuna of Cesar’ is 
translated by ‘Gadeh de Qfsar’, and the Talmud of Jerusalem (Aboda Zara I, 4, 39 b ) 
speaks of the Gad of Herculius , meaning the emperor Maximinian , who had this 
surname in the same way as Diocletian , who called himself Jovius, because he wor¬ 
shipped Juppiter as his patron. Maximinian’s patron was Hercules. (laid, L 6vy, 
Cultes Syrians in the Revue des Etudes juives 43, 196). The Csesars had always, 
as Jaeger remarks 1. e., an image of the Fortuna Regia ( =Tu X r, ganXuv, ) in 
their cubiculum, and left it to their successors as a symbol of domination. So f. ex. 
Antoninus Pius, when he felt his death approaching, sent his Fortuna to Marcus 
Aurelius. 

The empire of the Achemenides has long since been destroyed,and only the ruins 
of Persepolis bear witness to the splendor of that kingdom by divine grace, whose 
origin is to be sought in Iran. But, as the proud title of the Achemenides in their 
inscriptions, where every one of them calls himself Khskdyathiya Khshdyathiydndm 
King of Kings, has survived in the title, Shdhinshkh, of the possessor 

of the Persian throne, so, the splendor of the kingdom by divine grace has continued 
until to-day in its ancient form, but with a new capacity. For the title ‘by divine 
grace’ was adopted gradually by all Christian sovereigns and is used to-day for the 
designation of a monarchic authority that is conceived as independent of every 
earthly power. But also Fortuna, whom Horace in the above quoted poem regards 
as the supreme deity that gives crowns and takes them away, is worshipped more 
than ever now-a-days, although experience shows continually, that Fortuna bestows 
her gifts with arbitrariness and caprice. 

Jena, October 26, 1913. 



THE GRAVE OF KING DARIUS AT NAKSH-I-RUSTAM 


BY 

Dr. Herbert Cushing Tolman , Ph.D., D.D., S-T.D-, 

Professor in Vanderbilt University , Nashville , Tenn. t and Author of Ancient 

Persian Lexicon and Texts. 

About five miles north of Peraepolis are the burial vaults of Darius, 
Xerxes, Artaxerxes I and Darius II. The necropolis rook Ls an irregular cliff 
extending from west to east about 500 ft. long and varying from 800 feet to 200 
feet in height at its western end. Ctesias calls it the 4 ‘ Double Mountain ” 
(WtW Spot, f r 46 ) owing to its jagged outline and the abrupt turn south¬ 
ward at its eastern extremity. 

Of the four similar tombs only that of Darius (the seoond from the east) 
is identified by inscriptions. If the next grave to the left be that of his successor 
Xorxes, then the one to its left is that of Artaxerxes I, and that of Darius II is 
in the bend of the cliff. If, however, we assign the latter to Xerxes (which iB 
• juite possible), the two to the west of the Darius grave would be those cf Arta- 
xerxes, and DariuB II, respectively. We cannot do more, of course, than conjec¬ 
ture, but it seems likely that tho first supposition is correct, as it is natural to 
infer that the line of tombs on the south side of the rock was completed anterior 
to that in the jutting angle of the cliff. 

The great nicho is carved in tho form of a Greek cross, the upright limb 
being 72 ft* long and 35^ ft. wide, the transverse 50^ ft. long. The lowest 
section is finished, but not ornamented. The sculpture, therefore, begins with 
the transverse limb and consists of four semi-detached oolumns supporting 
the entablature. Here, wo see, doubtless, the representation of the fa£ado of the 
royal palace. The base is a simple plinth with high torus and astragal instead 
of the elaborate bell-shaped soolo which we see at Persepoli 3 . The shaft is 
smooth and slender, beoause flutings, seen at such a height from the ground, 
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would tend to make the columns appear smaller. The simple form of bull-oapitals 
without the coved cylinder and double volutes of the richest type is employed as 
in the side hall of the apaddna of Xerxes. On these rest the beams whioh 
support the arohitravo. This consists of three superimposed outer planks above 
whi6h is the denticulated frieze surmounted by a smooth thrinkos. 

The entrance is between the two oenter columns, the three upper compart¬ 
ments of the bay being of solid rook, while the fourth or lowest, now missing, 
was a blook whioh rovolved on a pivot. The door is ornamented with the fami¬ 
liar coved Egyptian cornioo but the frame differs from those at Persepolis in 
having throe Hotels. Botween the columns to the left of the door is the ancient 
Persian text of the great lower inscription ( NR. b ) 66 lines. To the right of 
the door the corresponding Elamite version 43 lines, and to the right of this the 
Babylonian 40 lines. 

This inscription is much mutilated, although Jackson seems to go too far 
when he pronounces it as ‘ almost illegible ’ (Persia, 298, n. l). A new 
examination of the rook would doubtless yield valuable results. Professor 
Weissbaoh from copies reoently oorao into his possession has been able to 
read several isolated words and phrases, cortaiuly of great grammatical interest, 
even if they do not contribute much to historical study. Here we recover 
the abl. instr. dual, m. in usibi[y]d, ‘with two ears’ 1. 37 and in daataibiyd 
w[/d] pddaibiyd ‘ with both hands and feet’ 1. 41. Strabo quoting from 
Onesioritus gives the following inscription on the tomb of Darius ; ‘I was a friend 
to my friends, I was the first of horsemen and bowmen, I excelled as a hunts¬ 
man, I oould do all things.’ So in 1. 9 we read dauild amiy . . ‘ I am a 
friend . , and 1. 42 uvdsabara 1 good horseman’ ? amiy ‘ I am’ [t>a]nu6a[^]- 

iya 1 bowman ’? Woissbach compares with the somewhat similar phrase of the 
Strabo epitaph, (Die Keilinsohriften der Aohameniden, 92-51). I have previous¬ 
ly compared a mutilated sentence, vaindm\_i jy utd uxibi[y]& utd frandndyd 
1. 37, ‘ I see with two ears (i.e. with the capacity to perceive) and (with 
understanding) of the divine precept ’ with the Avesta phraseology, ddyfi. me — 
urune tm, ‘ grant to my soul ears’ (i. e. capacity to understand divine wisdom), 
as having an important beariug on the religion of the Achaemenidan Kings and 
tending to show the Zoroastriau faith of Darius, (Tolman, Cuneiform Supple¬ 
ment, V., and American Journal of Philology, 31, 80). 
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The uppermost eeotion of the cross is most rich in sculpture. The two 
rows of fourteen figures each bear the throne ( gd&u ). They represent the tri¬ 
butary nations of the empire. To the left and right of the lower row stands a 
subject supporting the legs of the dais from the outsido. These massive logs 
are carved like those in the throne relief and are surmounted by the heads of 
monsters. Volutes arranged two and two vertically adorn tho transverso beam. 
Darius says in the great upper inscription : ‘ If thou shalt think, something 
limited in number are these countries which Darius the king held, look at the 
pictures (of those) who are bearing my throne, thus thou shalt know them ; 
then it will be known to thee that the spear of a Persian man hath gone forth 
afar ; then it will be known to thee that a Persian man fought his foe far from 
Persia.’ The countries the king himself enumerates : Media, Susiana, Parthia 
Aria,-Baotria, Sogdiana, Chorasmia, Drangiana, Arachosia, Sattagydia, Gan- 
d<2ra, India, the Arnyrgian Scythians, the pointed-oappod Scythians, Babylon, 
Assyria, Arabia, Egypt, Armenia, Cappadocia, Sparda, Ionia, tho Scythians 
beyond the sea, Sbudra, the shield-wearing Ionians, the Puntians, Kushians, 
Maxyes, Karkians, (Tolman, Lexicon and Texts, 45). This important list gives 
the subjeot nations of the empire at the close of Darius’ reign and represents the 
total achievements of the king of kings. Wo note the additions when we 
compare it with that of the Behistan inscription and the record on the south 
retaining wall of the terrace at Persepolis. 

Let us see how far we can reoognize the various national types in the 
seuiptureB themselves. Eaoh figure had atri-lingual superscription designating 
his nationality, as was conjectured by Oppert in 1859 (Expedition en Mesopo¬ 
tamia', 2,192), and Dieulafoy, 1885, speaks of seven which were noted by his 
fellow-Workers F, Houssay and Ch. Babin (Coinptes. rendus de 1’ Acad, des 
Inscriptions, IV, 13, 231). 

These latter have been read by Weissbaoh from the copies, (Die 
K&linsohriften am Grabe des Darius, 1911, 30-32; Tolman, Cuneiform Sup¬ 
plement, IV.) There is little doubt that this throne motive had its origin in 
thw Egyptian oonoeptionof plaoing the subjeot provinces between the logs of the 
throne', thuB symbolizing imperial dominion. On the grave relief the figures 
•how the head in profile, the arms and breast in front view, while the lower 

*2 
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body combines the two, the feet being in profile. The national types (reading 
from left to right) are as follows : Persia : long flowing robe, girded at hip, 
upper part smooth, lower falling in cross folds in front, and, vertical folds on the 
sides; the fluted high tiara ; inscription, ‘this is a Persian,' iyam Pdrsci , Media : 
close fitting ooat and trousers; round cap.; inscription, * this is [ a Median] ; 
iyam[Mdda,~\. Susiana : Persian dross,- inscription, ‘this is a Susian,’ iyam 
Uvaja. Parthia : Median dress; inscription, ‘this is a Parthian,’ ' iyam Paroava. 
Aria : a dress which we may designate Araohosian consisting of a dose fitting 
coat like the Median but with knee trousers and high boots. Bactria \ Median 
dress. Sogdiana : Scythian dress with long trousers and trimmed ooat ; the 
bashlyk covering ears and cheeks. Chorasmia : similar Scythian dress. Dran- 
giana ; Araohosian dress. Arachosia : the Araohosian dress described above. 
Sattagydia ; hip apron reaching to the knee. Ganddra : the hip apron. India : 
the hip apron and Hindu turban as seen in the Afoka reliefs. Sakd Haumavargd: 
Soythian dress. Sakd Tigrakhaudd : Scythian dress; high pointed bashlyk ; 
inscription, ‘this is the pointed-oappod Soythians,’ iyam Sakd tigraxa[udfi]‘, 
Babylon : under garment with shawl-like outer garment ; pointed hat with 
tassel; inscription, ‘[this isj a Babylonian,’ [iyam Bd]birus. Assyria : short 
tight-fitting coat reaching to the knees with girdle at the waist; cloth turban ; 
inscription, ‘this is an Assyrian,’ iyam Aouriya. Arabia : Assyrian dress. 
Egypt : beardless ; long smooth shirt reaching to ankles. Armenia : Median 
coat and trousers. Cappadocia ; Median coat and trousers. Sparda (Lydians?): 
loose chiton reaching to the knees, lonians ; loose, sleeveless chiton reaching 
to the knees ; petasos or hat. Scythians beyond the sea (Sakd tyaiy taradraya) : 
Soythian dress. Skudra (Thracians ?): Soythian dress and bashlyk, elsewhere 
the petasos. lonians ( Yaund takabard, Macedonians?): ohiton and petasos. 
Pantians : Egyptian dress; on back an outer garment with border of leopard’s 
skin. Kushians : negro physiognomy ; long outer garment. Maxyes (suppor- 
ting leg of daiB on left from without): bearded, hip apron, reaching to the knee; 
inscription, ‘this is the Maxyes\ iyam Maciyd. K&rkd (Carthagenians ?) suppor¬ 
ting leg of dais on right from without : bearded; doublet reaohing to the knees 
For a detailed description of these nationalities and oostumes see Sarre und 
Herzfeld, Iranisohe Felsreliefs, 14—56; Naohtrag, 251-7. 
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Above the dais is a pedestal of three steps. Here stands the king in 
Persian dress, his beard frizzled, the kidaris on his head. His left hand holds 
the bow ; his right is raised in adoration. In front on three steps is an altar 
with a cone of fire. Above in the centre is the symbol of Ahura Mazda with 
tiara and hair like the dress of the king. Horizontal wings of light support 
the divine presence. The right hand of the god is raised in blessing ; the left 
holds the ring of empire. A halo enoiroles his waist from which descends to 
form the lower body a succession of plumes of flame and of forked lightning. 
This token of the supreme god was borrowed through the Aesur symbol from 
the winged sun disk of the Egyptians. In the right hand corner above the 
altar floats the orescent moon. Behind the figure of the king is the Persian text 
of the great upper inscription, 60 lines {MR a), in which Darius declares that he 
is a Persian, the son of a Persian, an Aryan, of Aryan lineage,ooncluding with 
the admonition; ‘Oman, what is the precept of Ahura Mazda, may it not 
seem to thee repugnant; do not leave the true path ; do not sin, (.Tolman. 
Anoient Persian Lexicon k Texts, 44—50). To the left of the Persian is the 
Elamite version, 48 lines, and the Babylonian on the left projecting side wall. 

It is interesting to note that the Babylonian paraphrase [ matu Ya]-ma-nu 
sa-nu tii sa ma-gi-na-ta ina kakkadi-su-nu na-su-u ‘other Ionians who wear (or 
bear) the shield on their heads’ seetns to explain the Yaund takabard whom 
Andreas regards as the Macedonians (Verhandlungen des 13 Internationalen* 
Orientalisten Kongresses, pp 96ff. 1904). But we see from the description of 
the relief just given that there is no distinction in the wearing of the shield-liker 
hat or petasos on the part of the Yatmn, the Skudra, and the Yaund lakabard . 
Again, the regular anoient Persian word for shield, I believe, would be # spara 
as seen in the New Persian sipara and the Hesych phrase <nrapa3dpai- Ai opot- 
It would be this wioker shield and not the notched shield carried by 
the guards as seen on the sculptures of Persopolis (e. the Audienoe Relief, 
Hall of 100 Columns) which would resemble the Macedonian petasos. We should 
expect * sparabard as the epithet implying the figurative meaning suggested. 
For taka I propose a derivation from I. E. /ffra&>Skt. tank 'draw together’, Lit. 
tdnkus ‘ thiok (of. Middle Pecs tah, Turfan MSS tahmihd, New Pers. tahm). 
In this case the word would signify ‘shelter-bearing.’ 



I take occasion also in referring to this upper inscription to mention the 
form aba,[ra\ha’' 1. 19. It undoubtedly furnishes another example of the 
preterite with the ending of the sigmatic aorist {o^^durujiyaia m ) in place of the 
regularly occurring abara \ 

In lines of three each on the left and right stand personages who are evident¬ 
ly assisting in the divine ceremony. The leaders are on the casing or borders 
of the panel, thus forming a vertical row of three on either side. The others 
are in the returning angles or the face of the edge connecting the polished with 
the rough rock. The figures on the left (except the leader of the second line) 
carry the lance at rest in both hands and are in Persian dress. The leader 
of the first line on the left is Gobryas as we learn from the trilingual inscription 
above his head (N R c.); ‘Gobryas, a Patischorian, spear-bearer of Darius the 
king’. Strabo speaks of the Patischorian as a Persian tribe and in the 
Behistan inscription (IV. 84) Darius enumerates Gobryas (Gaubruva) among 
his allies who overthrew the false Smerdis calling him the son of Mardonius, a 
Porsian. The leader of the second line we again know from the inscription 
(Nit d.) to be Aspathines (Aspaeand, aspet ‘horse,’ canah ‘desire’). He wears 
the Median dress and carries the bow in its sheath. In his right hand he bears 
what is interpreted by some to bo a battle axe. 

The interior of the tomb consists of a chamber from which extends in the 
rear a recess containing three loculi hollowed out of the rock of the floor. A 
left extension of the chamber contains six others. Thus we see six vaults on 
the left, threo in the rear, and none on the right. 

The royal tomb which seems raised above earth on the steep mountain side 
and associated with the splendor of the monarch’s life must have impressed his 
subjects with awe. Set out as it was against the rugged back ground, it formed 
a magnificent mausoleum worthy of him who styled himself, not without autho¬ 
rity, the king of kings. 



STRABO AND THE AMESHASPANDS- 

BY 

E. J. Thomas, Esq., M.A-, Emmanual College , Cambridge, England. 

During the delivery of Dr. J. H. Moulton’s Hibbert Leotures on Early 
Zoroastrianism in the spring of 1912 some interest was aroused by Dr Moulton’s 
refereaoe to the statements of Strabo which appear to refer to the Ameshas* 
pands. An anonymous writer in the Athenaeum apparently wished to revive 
Dr. Darmesteter’s view that the Ameshaspands are derived from Philo of 
Alexandria. The theory has never been acoepted by other soholars. and it is 
unnecessary to do more than refer to its refutation by Mr- Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi, B. A., in his essay The Antiquity of the Avesta (Journ. R. A. S., Bombay 
Branch XIX, pp. 263 ff, and Asiatic Papers, pp. 111-136). 

As the work of scholars on the text of Strabo has been done quito indepen¬ 
dently of any help which might be obtained from Persian sources, it may be 
worth while to state exactly what the evidence of Strabo is, and to what extent 
we may draw inference from it. 

Strabo was a native of Asia Minor. The dates of his life are uncertain, 
but he is supposed to have died about A.D. 24. He received a good Greek 
education under famous soholars. The only work of his which has come down 
to us is his Geography in 17 books, which is oomplete exoept for the seventh 
book. His interests were not purely geographical. He adds information on 
customs, political events, and eminent men of the countries whioh he describes. 
He travelled widely, and his information is the more trustworthy because he 
generally distinguishes what he actually saw from what he gives on the autho¬ 
rity of other writers. 

The first passage in question is in Book XV,' 3, 15, where the name 
Omanos occurs: “ And in Cappadocia (for the tribe of the Magi, who are also 
called fire-priests, is numerous, and the temples of the Persian gods are also 
numerous) they do not even sacrifice with a sword, but with a kind of club, 
striking as if with a peBtle. There are also fire-temples, a remarkable kind of 
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enclosure In the midst of them is an altar, on whioh there is much ashes, and 
the Magi preserve a perpetual fire. They enter daily, and chant for about an 
hour, having round their heads felt tiaras, with the cheek-pieces coming down 
on both sides so far as to hide the lips. The same is the custom in the temples 
of Anaitis and Omanos These have enclosures also, and an image of Omanos 
is carried in procession. Now these things we have seen ourselves, but the 
former matters are read of in histories.” 

The former nutters referred to by Strabo are in the sections precedipg 
the above passage. We may accept his statement as to what he Baw, but we 
cannot be equally certain that he interpreted what he saw oorreotly. The 
names of both divinities occur in Book XI 8, 4 and 5, where he gives two 
accounts of the origin of a religious festival oalled the Sakaia. The Scythian 
Sakfe, he tells us, attacked the Cappodocians in Pontus 6outh of the Black 
Sea, and defeatad them. He proceeds : % The Persian generate, who were 
there in that place, attacked the Sakre as they were making a festival of 
the spoils, and by night utterly destroyed them. And filling a certain rook 
in the plain with earth they set up a rampart in the shape of a mound, and 
founded the temple of Anaitis and of the gods 1 with a oommon altar Omanos 
and Anadatos, Persian divinities, and established a saored yearly festival, oalled 
Sakaia, which the inhabitants of Zela still celebrate. For such is the name of 
the place. It is a town for the most part of temple servants.” 

Strabo however gives this only as the account of some authorities. He 
goes on to give another which attributes the origin of the festival to a victory 
of Darius over the Sakee. “ And Darius thinking that the success was due 
to a divine cause, dedicated that day to the ancestral goddess, and oalled it 
Sakaia. And wherever there is a temple of this goddess there also the festival 
of the Sakaia is kept, a kind of baoohic feast by day and night, of people 
equipped in the Scythian fashion, drinking and brawling with one another, and 
with their wiveB drinking with them.” 

In Book XII. 3, 37 Strabo says that the temple of Anaitis at Zela wag 
also honoured by the Armenians, and that the people of Pontus all went there 
to take oaths in matters of the first importance. 

1 This is slightly obscure, but probably means that a second temple was erected to Omanos and Anadatos. 
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The question may be noticed in passing as to how far the description of 
Strabo has any connexion with the Zoroastrian religion. This must be dealt 
with in an exhaustive discussion of the subject; the present inquiry is limited 
to determining what we oan conclude on philological grounds from the names 
Omanos and Anadatos. 

The first name has been identified with that of the Atneshaspand Vohumano. 
Philologioally this is quite possible. The Greeks early lost the sound v from 
their language, so that the lettor itself was dropped from the alphabet, exoept 
as a numeral. At a later period, oertainly beforo the time of Strabo, they lost h. 
It would thus bo natural for Greeks to represent Vohu-by a long 0 ; in the same 
way as they represented Vhu—by 0— in Ahuratnazd i (Oromazdes) ; so that we 
may admit that if Strabo wished to represent the name Vohumano in Greek, 
the (natural spelling would be Omanos. This however does not settle the 
matter. The attempt has naturally been made to identify Anadatos with 
another of the Ameshaspands, but there is no name exactly corresponding. 
Another spelling of the name in some editions is Anandatos. One of these forma 
at least must be a corruption, and the more corrupt form is no doubt Anadatos, 
the reason being that Anadatos to a Greek would look like a Greek word 
meaning ‘given forth, or shared.’ Jt would be much more likely for a Greek 
scribe to oonvert AnandatoB, whioh was unintelligible to him, into Anadatos, 
whioh appeared to be a Greek word, than for him to oonvert an apparently 
Greek word into something quite unknown. The name usually identified with 
Anandatos is Aineredat. But if we do so, we take leave of any philologioal 
rules. We cannot on any theory of Greek writing assert that Ameredat beoame 
changed into Anandatos The corruption is so great that it may go baok to 
Strabo himself, or to some error in his authorities. The case being so doubtful 
with this name, it may be equally so in the case of Omanos. 

Dr. Moulton (Hibbert Lectures, p. 101 > says, “ It is generally assumed that 
Omanos is Vohuraanah, while Anadatou 1 is supposed to be a false reading for 
Amardatou and so to represent Ameret&t. There are too many assumptions here 

1 Dr. Moulton here givoa the Grook nvao iu the genitive owe, at it ooonra in Strabo. We do not know 
whether the nominative ending in Greek wm— oa’ or—•*, 



to make me feel at all easy. Good Thought and Immortality might be seleoted 
as the first and last of the Amshaspands, acoording to the usual later order. But 
there is nothing beyond the name Omanos to suggest A.mshaspands at all.” 

The names then cannot be reoonstruoted from the Greek. The restoration 
oan only be done, if at all, from a knowledge of the Zoroastrian souroes. 

These results appear negative, but they may serve to clear the ground by 
showing that the evidence of Strabo oannot be used against anything that we 
may learn from other souroes of information. They may also serve to Bhow that 
Strabo is probably not dealing with pure Zoroastrianism. He is describing 
customs among peoples not of Persian origin, who probably retained customs of 
their own, even though they may have adopted the Persian religion. 

The most profitable direction whioh further investigation may take has 
been shown by Mr. J. J. Modi, B.A., (Athen»um Aug, 3, 1912). He points out 
that the two Amashaspands always mentioned together are Kaurvat&t and 
Ameretftt, whom he identifies with Anadatos and Omanos respectively. He also 
suggests that the image whioh Strabo saw was probably an agricultural symbol 
at an agricultural festival. This is quite a justifiable interpretation of Strabo’s 
words, beoause when Strabo speaks of an image, it would only imply that he 
saw something whioh he interpreted according to his own religious views. 



YASMA XXVIII AS AVESTA AND AS VEDA- 

TBPir 
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YASNA XXVIII AS AVESTA AND AS VEDA. 


1 . (a) ahy&yftsft nemanhfl 1 ustilnazastd raf(e)dhrahyfl. 

(b) mainyeush ( = -yosh) a inazdfl p(a)ourvim ( = vi.yem) 3 speQtahyA 

ashd 4 vispefig (= -pfln9h (•?) ) syaothnft. 

(c) vadheush(= *osh) khratftm 5 mananh.6 yfl khshu9vi3h& geush*cha 

(=goshcha) urvanem (ruvanem). 

1. ‘ Tn prayer-praise.’ The simplest transliteration haa been here adopted. 2. The-$u»A of mainyiuth, 

is beyond question a m-ire n-t-u intended to express the a-)-uof-o : bo that mainyemh. = — t/n»h. So also of 
the -iu.ii of vaAhiuih, it equals -osh. 3. Tlie 'o' of p(a)oin-o- is caused by epeuthetio anticipation of an‘a’ 
and the ‘* ’ is mero false trauslitur ition of the ancient Av.—Pahl. for ‘ y ’ with ita inherent Towel The ‘a’ of 
p(a)ou is debris left from a redundant expression of a + u « fa) u the * o ' itself would bavo sufficed to 
expross 1 a ’ with the ‘ a ’ in epjnthesia, but it is bettor to leave these bits of debris so that the) can be dis- 
tiuctly recognised as being what they are; />(<*) ourviycm must be adjectively or nominally, and not adverbially 
(used, as it stands between related genitives ; yinmn is understood from ydndiih in 9 ; from this the ydntm. 
” ydnyam) of the introductory paragraph. Vitptfig is merely a graphic dialectically distorted form of vitpduth 
or possibly (1) vitpdni. 4 A(r)ut is, as f hold, more correot; —but it is unsightly ; I hero use Athd as the word. 
Athd i9 uaturally instrumental hero, and not voc ; tynothua, refers to the entire action of the Holy Community 
in the cause ;—and not so pointedly to the author of the piece, as I formerly explained A»h& is automatically 
iustruinentally adverbial when connected with forms meaning ‘thought’ 'word' or ‘deed.’ A voc. is extremely, out 
of place. Ash i vUp&hg tyaothnd, might be a kind of compositum. 5. KhratCmi =‘understanding’ rather than ‘will 

Tranal. With venerating 1 desire for this (gift of) gracious help, 0 Mazda, 
and stretching forth (my) hands (to Thee), I—pray for the first (blessing of (Thy) 
Bountiful 2 spirit ; (—that is), I beseech ^of Thee) that all 3 actions (of worth, or 
ritual, of State or individual (toward us, or by us) may be done) in accordance 
with Asha (Archangel of Thy Holy Law); and for this I implore (of Thee) the 
Understanding of Vohum inah, Thy Good Mind in our Toilers, in order that I may 
propitiate Geush Ruvan, the Herd’s Soul (which cries so bitterly to Thee). 4 

1. “Bowing in praise”, Ved. ntanisu, gives an added idea to the mere words “in prayer for.” 2. Others, 
“Holy Spirit", tj which f d> not object. 3. Or “ actions towards all”. Possibly a neuter— vit'v ini ; generalising 
the idea. 4. See Y. XXIX. It represented the entire polity and cause. He practically asks for the actions of 
Asha and the wisdom of Vohuraanan. 

AS VEDA*. 

1. (a) Asya yflaa 2 namas&(-°-) utt&nahastab (-o-) rabhasab (-aa 3 ftti-dasya 

( b) Manyoh(-or), (haye 4 ) (su-)-raedhab (-o’) (m.ih&dhab), plrvyam 

s'vfintasya (-ar-) rtena vis'v&n, (prati , vib'vilni-vfl?) ohyautnftui 

(c) Vasohi kratum mane sab (-o) yena kshpavisha ( flui)* goh(-8'-)°^ a 

(-fi-) fit m fin am*. 

I. The accentuation is here omitted, but elsewhere purposely left redundant and otherwise irregular} — 
see especially the vocatives aud the verbs; that other transcription was intended to suggest au analogous 
accent upon eaoh A vesta word. This piece V. XXYlll appeared in another form ia the Festgruss to the late 
Professor R. von Roth, pages 193. 4, 1893. Max Muller's more popular transliteration is here adopted. 2. I 
preferred y lehehhdni (tic) in the Festgruss ; see p ige 193. but yiid as 1st sg. sa-aor conj of yd will do. 
and looks in ire like the Av, ydtd. 3, Other writers might prefer some other form from the tame root; ef. 
Vedio r/ihhnlf (-»-) in a • gool’ sense; recall approxiin its r<»M If- (Wh.) and rabhdi. 4. ‘Haye’ is merely 
insorted to mark the vocative. ft Recall dooith ini (0 for form only, to du (=>■< lit-). 6. I have elsewhere 
a i led ramnr-i'rut- to reoall ru, ruuti as the root, related to rtioinim, -a ‘ hummiag' iu the ears’ giving the idea 
of * the soul"’. The ‘ understanding’ ‘ khratdin exprosses the essential element of the Good Mind, ‘ the skill of 
the good-minded citisen,’ the agriculturist, through which ho might satisfy the ‘ Soul of the Herds ^ which 
cries aloud iu XIXX. for ‘good tillage * and good fodder. So that, with proper restorations, the identities with 
Vedic become manifest. We have chiefly ouly dialectic ‘s’ for redie ‘A\ ‘A’ for Vedio ‘s', ' p' forth* 
related ‘ i> ’ ; -see ‘ A ’ in the two genitives; -recall Spauish ‘JCimtntt 1 pronounosd * Hintntth,' ‘/nan’ pionon*t»« 
Mitan, sto. 
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(a) ye 1 vd mazdA ahur& 

( b ) maibyd d&v 6 i s ahvii 

(c) ayaptA ashab hacha 


pairijas&i vohft mananhfi,* 
astvatas-ch& hyat-chS manaiihd* 
yMsh rapeiitb daidifc 5 hvathre. 6 


1 This expression ‘I who’ is very characteristic in this chapter. It occurs sporadically elsewhere, which 
is also important. 

2 VuhA m. is of course instrumental, expressing the spirit of his approach to Ahura, A voc. is 
singularly out of place ; -see also the form. He approaches ‘‘with a good state of mind”, and not “ in company 
with au Archangel”,-and so throughout ; though he may lie 'inspired' by the Archangel of “Good Will”. Tuese 
are the crucial questions : How far shall we personify ? ; and in personifying should we ever omit to express 
the interior idea? Here let me once for all object to ‘discontinuity,* sic, i-e. to all nou-consecutiveneas as 
unscientific ; Asha, Vohu, Manah, canuot be absolutely meaningless, even as proper names, in one line and mean 
‘Right’, ‘Benevolence’, etc., in the next. In the later Avesta the interior sense is often lost. To write Asha, 
Vohu Manah would be an unwarrantable affectation and wholly uncritical. The Authors never intended to use 
foreign expressions. This has never heen thoroughly thought out. Asha, V. M. etc. are foreign expres¬ 
sions to ub. We should write 1 the Good Mind,’ ‘sovereign Power,’ etc, 

3 Ittfin, for iuiperv. 

4 Notice the religiously-philosophical depth.-seldom or never so expressed before at sucb a date. 

6 Is not daidit really daidydi ? -! as Av.—Pahi.«=** yt'i) with ii lex l.t Hot \cwt), to cMtimJy f< 
long k (?). V S 

6 Hvdthri to hvan.- 


Transl. And therefore, O Ahura Mazda, Life-Spirit-Lord, the wise one 
(Great-Creator), 1 (inspired) by Vohumanah (Archangel of Thy Good Mind), 
I approach You, and beseech of You to grant me those attainments-of- 
reward (which appertain) to both the worlds, to that of the body, and to that of 
the mind,-and which are to be derived from Asha (Archangel of Just Law 
inspiring righteous deeds), by means-of-whioh he (that personified Justice) may 
introduce (those) who are their recipients into welfare-and-beatitude. 


1 To ‘the Wise one', »o with others,—I object only to its more abstract tone as being less probable. 


AS VEDA. 

2 . (a) (Ahaqa) yah. (-o), vafi(-o) (haye) su-medhah (-o) (tnah&dhah (4) ) 

asura, pari-gachchhai vasui4 manasfi ; 
(o) Mahyam d&vane [sta, kila datta(-fi-))] asvoh (-r), asthanvatah (4-) 
cha (^ariravatah (4-) cha yat (-ch)-cba manasah 
(c) (Phal&ni (-y) &pt&ni (-y) rt&t (rte) 3ach& (rtena saha), y&ih (-?) 
rabhatab (-to asma-vrat&ni (-y-) upagrahftn) dadhy&t suar (svar, 

svarvati svargasulthe sdnanddn). 
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YA8NA XXVIII AS AVESTA AlTD AB VSBA. 


8. (a) ye v5 ash4 ufyini 1 manss-cha vohti ap(a)ourviiii (‘riyato)* 

(6) mazd&m-ch^* ahurem y(a)fibyA khshathrem-chk 4 aghthatmvanmem* 

(a) var(e)daiti 4r(a)maitish ; 4 mAi(me) rof(a)dhrAi zarfcfigr (= *v4nsh) 

jaaatt.' 


1 Exactly the Velio expression ‘weave’ * surpassing chant to you. Cf.utmfc ( -r ) ariam fnj?4ua, 

‘J lndra wae apnrvya — as “’most excellent’; here the term ia applied to the chant, or alae adverbial!/. 

3 I fear that the ’Wife One’ sounds rather too abstract, yet my objection ia not strong; I prefer 
Jtatuldh ih=»'the Great Creator’, though ‘iiuiiddni', fern, occurs as<=‘ wisdom’ elsewhere. 

4 Notice the extreme difficulty in rendering the abstract noun hhthathrtn hers a* the persuaded 
Archangel;—none seem to attempt it;—yet if it it absolutely sure that ihthqthra ia being here used in it* 
interior meauiug as the kingdom', how is it possible that the composer uses O&fuic Alha, ruhu inanai, etc., in 
anjr other than thie same interior sense even when used as proper names. kr(a}m»iii can algo not htrsniys 
•the earth’, —so seldom, if ever, in the QHtha. ‘Zeal* in the ‘Saintly agriculture* is the sense. The 'active energy 
of mind’; ara- to ‘ar (=to plough) as in uratrum. 

5 See kthuni, for akifiunyaiiiduain (?); recall (non-) ‘fluens rsspublioa.’ 

0 Some might prefer juati (tic) as the 3d. sg. imperf. med. conj. used:—‘1st Arantaiti come*. 


Transl. OAsha 1 (Archangel of the Holy Law), and Thoa, Vohumaaah, 
(of the Good Mind), I will weave (my hymn) to You, (b, o) (atid-)- to Ahura 
Mazda in a manner unsurpassed, for all of whom Aramaiti (Arohangel of tha 
Holy Zeal) is causing the imperishable Kingdom to-advanoe;—(and while I 
thus utter my supplications to you), come ytf (herre)’ to-my flails to aith~* 


1 WhereVor "A tha’’ ie here used by me withofit addihg “ArouahgM of the’ La# of Truth and Ffttual*’, 
or the like, let it be understood that l regard the reader as already fully apprised that the Word IS Tisver 
written by ma without its interior sense being borne in miud, and this even when it exorcises a propey nstjra: 
In fact I apologise for the use of Asia, as a foreign word. The Author would not hare used thy Knglith(foraign) 
words ’Law of Truth’ etc:, not even' the Sanskrit rt<t, twsu'matter^.—As #«R might I tfkfe’ghfta tn mySaStxnt 
translation, expecting to bo understood by a person not previously apprised, (I tnakWan exceptiontime)' 

AS VEDA. 

8. (a) (Aham ynh(-o) rah (vo), (haye) ?ta, (arifefm (rcharp)> vitylni, 1 

manah (-f)-oha rasu -(o'pftr-) apArvyaip,’ 

( b ) (Su*) medha8am■' , (-ase) (mabAdhAra—(-dhe •’ sur*) ) asuram (-Aya) 

yebhyah kshatraip: (-ft-^-cHh* (-4) *aksho^yaminam,* (( ? ) iti, 
kila (-A-) akshiyamAi?aip) 

(c) Vardhati (-y) siktnatih (-r);—A me ntbhasd’(-a)' (fttfcdfcya, upaklfrAya, 

tasya hetol? (*r mans) ha via (A)gachchhata. 




YAStfA XXVIII AS AVESTA AKITA'S VEDA. 


ua 

4. (a) y4 urr&nam (rhv&nam) mSft 1 gftirf (gairtm) vohh dads hathra 

mananhi 

(6) ashiah-chh sy(a)othiian4m vidush 2 raazdd ahurahyfc 
(e) yava$ isfti tavi*-ohA avat khs&i (*a-)fsh§ 4 ashahyA 


1 It ic now more the fashion to connect mi A — ming as equalling man-.mauuh _with dadhf ; ‘ I turn tha 
attention of my aoul to 'awaking’ (or 'to praising’). Hardly meHy—mind gen or as—miim acc. More might be 
•aM for mikg at ideogram for mdu-, or mdua- a-* in a «id/id-i 7 a<»y=-=‘Abode of Sony', ‘Heaven*. Or the variaut 
gairtm might bo preferable mihg-)gnirim, the‘(Heftvenly) Mount Abode’, though the concept • Mount AlOdrj’ 
■earns to be later. See mdnl-yuru at 46,8, 50, ♦; but yard (d) mdni at 51, 15. 

2 Notice the close personal piety of the ideas. 

S Notice tho mare ancient Vedic 1st singulars in -d here, so, often, as against.Ani, or -dmi. 

4 Some preferd t/r=‘to wish for aiha', but such an infin., hardly goes so well with a genitive like 
majs, ; -see, however, the throng of Vedic dative infinitives in yet see agttin(a)li5ani in this 28,7,9 and in 
#0 (a)lthl is better as the loo. (adverbially) ‘in prayer for Asha’. He does not pray to -learn' ho e to * wish for 
Asha*, but already baring that wish and knowing the rewards he ex presses his determination -to teach’or ’to 
learn (farther in order ‘to teach’ in the wish for Asha). 


Tranal. (Yea, I will approach You with my supplications 1 , I who am 
directing my soul’s attention to an awakening 1 (?), knowing full-well (as I do), 
the rewards of the (ceremonial and moral) aotions (prescribed; by 2 Ahura Mazda 
(and also the rewards bestowed by Him.) So long as I am able and may have 
tbw power (of place and time, of means and opportunity) so long will 1 (thus 
kndwittg) teach (or ‘learn to teach)’ Your people concerning those holy rewards 
V6 Be gained by them) in the desire for Asha (the coming of the Archangel of 
Thy Law, to inspire them'to those deeds, and so induoa those blessings). 


1 Or, ‘I who am delivering my soul tj the (Heavenly) Home Mount,’ so reading gairim, "(whither all the 
redeemed must pais)," 8.B.E. i.e. "I who deliver my soul to Qarodmdn (Heaven) (?) so the Pahl. trl. ; sso 

aWrt; 

2 Kot of course knowing the rewards "through Ahura” or “6y meant of Mucda." Ahura could *4tdom 
stand In an instrumental in such a sense. 

AS VEDA. 

4. (a) (Ahaip) yafci(-ya) &tm&naxp manab (-bo) (?) gire 1 (m4aa-giriiji vt) 

va6unft dadhe satri manasi 
($0 IJtlh(-r) 2 [(?) iti, kila, phal&ni puijyAni] ohyautndn&m (ahaip 1 vidvan 

(*nt-(?)) su-medhasah’ (-so’s-) asurasya 
(c) Ylvat(-d) liM tavh ( hi) 8 dha tavat (-chchh*) iikshai ( & v ?))eshe(-a) f tasya. 


1 Togf=fe*to awhke ; tfOWddei-alsolJf-.’W ■fngl’ ’to utterpraise'; also girt, and giraye \ cp. giri-kihit .— 

3 StOhsflthUh, but in S anskri t it hM not that meaning ; possibly 'adverse attack’ may suggeet ven¬ 
geance, “thi also meaning the ‘ rreowpebee’ofs'rfl.’ 

3 Cp. for form only, traedni: recall tawiti, etc. 
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YASNA XXVIII AS A VESTA AND AS VEl)A. 


6. (a) ashd kat 1 thv& dar(e'sdni, manas-cha vohft v(a)5demanA* 

(b) g&tdm-chd 3 ahurfii 4 sevisht&i sr(a)oshem-chd 5 mazd&i 

(c) an& m&ciuu nmzishtem v&uroimaidi 6 (va^are-} khiafstrk hizvl. 

1. Kat, like ‘when’ in English and other languages, it probably here the expression of earneat expec¬ 
tation;' ‘when ahall 1 leu thee ?• equals ‘shall 1, indeed, sue thee ?’ 

‘2 Hardly emphatic m=‘ 1, as especially intelligent ‘fully recognsing’ 

3 Giifu=‘w*y’ in Ved.; yet seeit elsewhere m Aveata and upon Behiatun (g hhum) a*=‘thron®’i ‘»eat‘ 

4 l return to my query whether ahurdi may not be really— ahurdya, i as Pabl.—Av. y with inherent 
*«’,■ see the metre here; recall the iitu subtcnpt 

5 Borne writers justly fear to accept tue beautiful s^uie ‘Obedience the way to Ahura’, The idea of 
‘obedience* must, however, be dominant even if we render ‘ to Ahura most bountiful to the obedient* 

‘ the obedient saint’, or‘the obedient throng’ - Boe a’ao Y-33. 4-5, where »r\,a)nthtm follows an atruthtim, — 
approximately pioving that 'obeUicuce' not merely ‘the obedient’ was the idea present. See also the adj. 
‘greatest’ there in 33. 6 as here in <;«,5; see aeruthtdii also in 44, 13. See also Y 46, 5, where $r(a othem must 
mean ‘Obedience* and not the obedient,’ and la so rendered by all; so marilhtem the * greatest* here may well 
refer to the -greatest’ thing, ‘obedience’ see Y. 33, 5. two accusatives, one of them understood, — the ‘Heeding 
Gar (of Uod or Man’). 

6 tavaremaidi ‘may we teach’, or ‘may we hold off’. Here we have a fine case to illustrate my 
contention, which is that we may otun sthctteiy difitnnt \ii*s ol the last point of the meanirg while we 
accept the aame identical liteial woros. We vie not certain whii h seme ot the vtoid‘rne’to apply. We may 
have here an example of a anpeiior incantation : ‘with this msntLia we may ll e mi st hold off the inflects aa 
flsth-devourert, with tongue’; aee a. 11. E. XXXI.—or ‘we may cause the polluted ones to believe on the 
greatest 3r(a)oaha (or on ‘ ■Maids')’. 

Transl.—0 Asha (Archangel of the Holy Law), shall I, indeed, see Thee, 
and Vohumanah (The Good Mind). I finding both the Throne (of command) and 
Sr(a'osha(God’s Heeding Ear and man’s, or the throng obedient) to the most 
benefioont Ahura Mazdai-with that Manthra-of Reason will we cause (even) the 
Khrafstra-polluted ones (the infidels) to choose 1 that greatest one (Sr(a)osha, 
God’* Heeding Ear and man’s). 

1 Alternatives: ‘"Will we cauio the polluted ones to believe (so the Pabl.) on the greatest One 
(‘Sraosh*’, or on * Ahura’,? ’ or again, most critically (perhaps of all, so in S. 11. E. XXXI ), “Will we the most 
hold off with tongue the infidels as Khrafstras (flesh-devouring fiends )?” The “conversion of the polluted” 
sounds rather advanced for the period ;— better 'hold them off'. 

AS VEDA, 

5. (a) (Hay®) fta, kat tvflm darifini, manab(-J)-cha vasu ((-v) ahaip) 

vedamilnab (-o) 

(6) G&turp (-fl) cha ( (-e-)j iti kila, sadman ( ft ) cha, rfijfieanam) aeurfiya 

^avuhthfiya iraushtim ( n-) cha (eu medhase;— 

(c) Anena mantreija mahishtham ,-tham y&) *vavrlmahi (?)(-e) 1 (vavfmabe) 
kravih-(-r)-aiitfn (-r, a (iti, kila (-4 ) apul?y6n (-C-) jihvfi. (-ayi). 

1 Rsesll for spproximste form vavr/fmahi : (-f + f - -rf);—rsosll vanrmah*. 

9 Or klp.(halpa-)-(-&~yiui(fn ;—rsosll ktkrpem. 
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6. (a) voh'l gaidi 1 mananhA daidi 3 ashft di dar'e'g&yA, 3 (-6 ?) 

( b ) ereshv&ish td ukhdhsUsh mazdd zarathushtrai (a)ojahhva$ rat(e;n6 

( c) ahmaibyd-ohH ahurd yd d(ai)bishvat6 dviu)fsh5 4 taucvayftmd. 


1 Notice that Jfjtda ooulJ be besought to ‘oome’ ; »ee elsewhere, end at Y. 23,3, VahA m. it obviously 
adverbial inatr. aud not for th« nom. 

2 More original than dehi. 

S Or dar(«)gayd roc tg. m. ‘O thou eternal' (lit 'long-lived’). The Vedic expression 'long lived’ refer* to 
Indra in tbe sense of ‘J^orual . Notice the metre ut Hue. (u). Wai not —irM ro.illjr-f rdga (V); recall again the iota 
tubioript. 

4 The foee were military in the war-feuds, but boinf especially animated by the Evil One, their holti- 
lity had an infernal eleuieut. ine tiyinu was nut purely ■academic'. 


Transl. Come thou, OAhura MtzJ t (the Life-Spirit-Lord, the Wii» 
One, Great-Creator;, oome‘ (to mo) in graoj, (that is, with Voliu Manah as thy 
Good Mind), 2 and dj Thou, who bostowost ash i gilts, ^the righteous gifts, the 
Archangel’s gifts 1 btstow alike iong-lastiug life* on mo ; (b) and by means of 
Thy lofty 4 words impact Thy powerful jo/ impicing help to Z irathushtra, 1 
(o) and to us, O Ahura, whereby we may repel the deuiish-hostiiities of the 
foe. 

1 Referring to the prayer for him in the previous strophe. 

2 Personification ia not here bo fully pronounced ;—it i« guarded in thia seuie by tha previous atropha, 
aa by the entire piece. 'V. M ' ia nowhere Archangel with a meaningless name. Hardly here • In company with 
Hi* Archangel . 

3 Or ‘O thou External’. 

4 Or, “With Thine 'holy word*', ‘true word*’.” 

5 Thi* strophe seem* to be put into the mouth of Visht&spa , not that V. was the author her* ' see the 
next *trophe where Z. take* up again the tir»t personal. Thi* reference to Z. In the third personal hardly 
precludes his authorship here. Z. was undoubtedly the ohief oompoaer. 

AS VEDA. 

6. (a) vagund (a)gadhi manssd, dehi (haye(?)) jrta-dhilh (-4) dtrghftyo 

(dlrghdyutvajp-vd) 1 

(6) ^tshvaib(-s) tvara ukthaih(-!>) J su inadhah(-o), Jarathushtrdya (-au-) 

ojasvat(-d) J rabhah(-a*)-(<Hiiam upakftram), 
(c) Asmabhyaqi (-fl-) oha,(-d-) asura, yena *dvishata^(*to) (dveshii?ab(-no 

va) dveshansi tdrvema. 


1 Hay* ia inserted only to mark the possible Tooatir* so elsewhere throughout. 

2 Indra is also 'ojanant — 1 
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7. (a) d&idi ashA 1 tim ashim® vartheuah'C^ -oah) AyaptA manafthA;— 

(6) dAidi th Ar'almaitf, 3 vishtAspAi (a)3ahem* maibyA-ohA; 

(c) dSs t.\, mazdA khahayAohA, 5 yA ve mSthrA srev(a)6j»A‘ rAd4. 

1 Davit seems an older form than dthi. The question arise* whether Athd be not- always in form an 
initr. with inherent nom. or voc. Otherwise of course Aehi may be here a* roc. a mass, 

1 Notice the intended (?) alliteration 

3 After ti the roe. —tl looks more natural than — ti :—see the other rocatires. Though 
looks reasonable, 

4 See (a)iihtm in the undoubted sense of ‘prnyer’; recall strophe 4. See the rlrid personality, proring 
oonteosporaneous aotualitis*. 

5 Snd sg. imperr. or too. sg. mate, 

0 Some might read ‘ erevtm' as ‘ereoyam,’ aoo., with ‘mathrd > as nom. sg. m.; dr Add as 1st sg. ooaj. aot. 
There is the question whether Avestic sru—doe* not at times mean ‘ make hear * aside from the oausatire, it 
seems quite singular that the Pahlari tr&ian should mean ‘proclaim’— See the game peculiarity inverted srlth 
regard to Ar. guih - ‘to hear’ whereas Indian pAuih—.‘to roar', etc. 

[(Notice the same inoisively personal expression throughout,—seethe Festgruss at p. 191. A great 
Areste-Vedist used to say that these strophes were to him the convincing proof that the Qkthaa were hymns 
written at the time when the events alluded to transpired; and I add, in the crisis of a oivil or inter-tribal war,,a 
struggle to secure the political power. How ridiculous becomes the supposition that they were written close 
upon she time of Christ when the language had beeu Pablavi for centuries.)] 

Transl. 0 Asha (Arohangel of the Truth, — the Holy Law-n) bestow on ms 
this reward, — the attained-prizea of Vohu Manah* (the Good Mind of my 
intention ami devotion). 

(A) And do thou, O Aramaiti (Archangel of the Holy Zeal), grant to 
Vithtfspa and to me* our wish;— 

( c ) Vlay’st Thou, 0 Ahura, vouchsafe and provide® that whereby irj* 

may (fully) hear (to proclaim) Your benignant words 4 

l See once more the difficulty of “the angelic personification." "The Good Mind of the faithful who 
earn the reward’’ is the foremost idea. An eminent Vedist would moat certainly have hsra rendered "the 
rewards of the Good Man” 

3 Z. as the author. 

t Or, “do thou grant, O Mazda and ruler.” 

4 Or again, with another text, “ that I may, aa thy mantbra-epealcer, asuse thy meeeage to succeed.’ 
Notioe bow little these variant* affect what we most treasure in these hymns, which is the depth and vitality of 
the moral-religioue idea*. 

AS VEDA. 

7- ty) Dehi, Ih^re) yta (tvara, kila tava-tanute)— haye tavftM-)AtmabhAva 
sAkshAt (-oh) ohetasA (-e) iva krta(-te); dehi . ^Am ftizp 
(iti, kila, phalaip pupyaip) yasob (phalftni(-y)) AptAni manasab* 
(A) Dehi, tvam, aramate 1 , VishtAgpAya (-ai-) eBham (artbaip prftrthitaqft) 

mahyarp. ( n-)-oha;— 

(c) DAb(*a) tvaqi, (su)madhah, kshaya-oha, (tat (*d) ) yena vab (-vo) manfr 
rAn (pravaohanArthaqi(fi) if puyAma* (iravayema) rAdho-dAb- 

1 Or -tyd reeding— tl. 

t Or ‘yena valf (vo) mantrin (A) e'ravayema.., —or sgein, ‘yena valf (-el) iratyatft mantravit (*g) 
trddhd (-ini, drijjiaylmi), —so with differing Ar. test, N. B. —See Q4thse, Comm. 
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8, («) vahis'itom thva (— thvam) vahishti, 1 yem ashtt vahisht& haz- 

(a)oshem* 

(b) ahuram yasa 3 vdunush 3 (= vav.mush) nic6i (= nare) fraeh(a)oshtrfti 

. . maiby&*-ohft 

CO y(a)sibyas-chil it rrinluinh6i( = -§)’ visp\i yava vanheush ( = -osh) 

mananhd, 6 


1 Again in .national ( J . ) alliteration. The acc, forms hern aru idiomatic irregularities. 

2 Very Vedic. 

3 Note well again the frequent 1st pers. sg. in occurring throughout as against ~~xn\i , — they ar« 
more ancient and Vedic. 

4 Lost nasalisation, as often, — see the Inscriptions. 

5 Hardly a tirst personal here as in irpltn't] ( —p Ue ) after the expression of a ‘prayor’,—-see also 

y(a)eibi/U8 —. ... 

6 Notice again the over-constant difficulty of rendering V. M. merely as Vohu Manah the Archangel, 
with loss of the incisive meaning of the words : — so throughout the Gathas. Vnhu Mamh is also a foreign 
word to us, not to bu used in such a translation. Imagine again ubng even a Vedic word in his Avesta hymn. 

Transl. (a,b) That best of gifts, therefore do I beseech of Thee, O Thou 
best one, Aliuca, one in-will, (as Thou act) with Asha (Archangel of Thy Holy- 
Law), likewise the best (of spirits), desiring (it, as I now do) for the heroic 
Frash(a)oshtra, ancl for mo, (c) upon whom verily may’st Thou bestow it for all 
the age (and dispensation) of Thy Good Mind 1 (the duration of Our Holy Cause 
once established and supreme). 


1 Auother introduced tho idea of ths ‘boat-gift 11 or ‘best thing'from line (a) here as understood ; —it 
seems rather remote and compare V. 30,4, where n > .A t>’m uimi i’/ occurs as exceptionally expressive of a 
‘continuous state’ 

AS VEDA. 

8. (a) Vasishtham tvafn. (haye) vasishtha, yarn (iti,yah -a'rtena vasish^hena 
sa.iosham (iti,kila, tvam yah (ya) rtena sajoshah (-o’b-) asi(-y-; asasi) 

((») Asuram yS.su 1 (-ami, imam esha-(4-)-artham) vavanv&ii nare 

*Phrashoshtraya inahyam (-it-) cha* 

(c) Yebhyah(4)-cha(-e-) id r&s&ge ;i viSvasmai 4 yugaya 3 vasoh(-r) manasah. 


1 yachehhtimi in the Festgruss, 

2 See the ‘personality’ again. 

3 Kecall rdiuite. 

4 As there was an ind. sue {/oc ) side-by-sido with urasmin, so there may have once been an ind 
virvaya. 


5 One might form a Sanskrit i/uiv’, see niyut to 2d yu, more like the GAtliie : 
looks as if it wore also kiudred to ‘ to unite.’ 

24 


see niynva though yug- 
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9. (a) an&ish v;*, n6it ( = nefc), ahurU tnazda, ashora chS 1 , ytin&igh 2 zarnfa^mk 

(b) manas-chu hyat 3 vahishtem, y6i( = y§; ve y6ithima( = yath-) dasemS* 

(dahmg (?)) sti\t&m ; 

(c) yftzhem zevishtydhhA (a)esha 5 -khshathrem-cha savanhilm. 

1 Here personification becomes more pronounced. 

3 1’ioui this I supply 1 yditr.ia ’ m strophe 1 as in agreement with pfa'jourriyem; see it likewise repro¬ 
duced, in the later but still ancient introduction, as yd/tini = yduyam. 

3 Is not hynt conceivably hvut —‘quod,’ (***kvod )Vjj{ ii =»/ ) is constantly miswritten for » ( u u=*v ) 
The h seems difficult;— it was probably a mere rough breathing unless the two, hy —=quo—. 

4 Or ilasine, see the metre. 

5 (4) esha-ia a better reading than (a)es7id the wish and the power’. This furm has itn bearing upon 
strophe 4; which see. 


Transl. ( a, b) On account of those-boons-of-strengthening-grace (and in 
our prayers for thorn) may wo not anger 1 -You, O Ahura Mazda, nor Asha 
(Archangel of Thy Law), nor Vokumanah (Thy Good Mind, by defect of 
utterance', since we havo ^indeed -made-(manifold)-affort in the tenfold (chorus) 
of (Thy) praisers;— 

(c) Bo" Ye most swiftly-furthering toward-the-One king s -over-his wish as 
regards these successes (or ‘toward tho one praying for blessings, and for their 
corapleced-acquisition). 


1 “ Through conscious or nuconscious defect iu the method of our worship”. Such a tone is more 
consonant with the pagan spirit than with that of the GAtha, so that in S. B. E XXXI, I was inclined to read 
“animated by these blessings may we not anger you,’’ hut sec Yasmi I. 50—67. 

2 Or ‘Ye are the. 

3 Notico the word lihxhathrem as impossibly describing the Archangel. Recall the av\rahyA “the not 
feeblo’ potentate of XXIX. 

AS VEDA. 

9. (a) Ebhih( - r) vah (vo) ned, asura (su-)medhah( -a 1 , rtam(n-) -cha 

(rta oha) yAnaih(—r) hrnayema *(?) iti, kila, ned yah (vo) 
#harayema ( ? ), krodhayema), ‘ 

( b ) Manah(-i) cha yat'-d) vasishtham (asi(-y) asasi (-i-), iti, kila, 

hayo, lava ? tanute (-a ) iva saksh&t (-ch) chetas4 krte-(-vayam,) 
ye vah (-vo) yetirna daSauie (daii, dasme) stut&m ; 

(c) Ydyam (-ii-) javisfch&sah (-so javanatam&h. ( stha (-& )abhi) ) esha- 

kshatram(-n-) cha iavasam (kila, tam asmaraj&nam bhhyistham 
tasya(-o-) udyogini prayatne praj&vayatha). 
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10. (a) at yeflg ash^-cha 1 v6istl( = vesta) vahheush (= -oshO-chA 

dating mananhA 

(b) erethvSfig , 2 mazda ahur4, (a)§ibyo peren4 tlpan&ish k4mem ; 

(c) at v§ khshruaibyd ashti4 v(a)Sda hvar(e)thy& vaifity4 sravS. 


1 Notice that the personifiaatiou of <ixha ami V, M. is here only at all possible when we realise that 
their very existence as ashu and V. M- implied 'living holiness’. All here abandon mere angelic personification. 
i — eiij is roally = da or— ilnsh, throughout-some times for —tint (?)—- 


Transl. (a,b) Whom, therefore, Thou knowest, 0 Mazda Ahura, to be 
the holy creaturos 1 of Vohunmnah (Archangel of Thy Good Will), and from 
asha (as their sanctity) 2 ,to-these do-thou-fiil-up desire with-(bheir)-results-attained, 

(o) For 1 have known Your (inspired) words to be never-voidof-their- 
effect, reaching-(ever)-woll their aim, 3 victorious (for our weal). 

—[(Alternative : “What gilts thou knowest to bo the holy gifts of a Good 
Mind, from these do thou fill (our desire through acquisitions (of them) ; for I 
have known your (revealed) words to be to you' never-void-of-their-offect 3 
regarding-(our needful) food*, and for (other) objects (most) desired)]. 1 

1 Tho 'ordinances’ or the ‘established laws’;- it is hardly uecossary to take “d lthSilg" as moaning “the 
clever”. 

2 Hardly ’from the ‘Archangel Julia’ as if imparting information. 

* ‘Food was then as now the supreme question, ^arathushtra first canonised the man who grows 
wheatj-mnst we not revert to him ? 

3 They will “ fill desire.” 

4 The alternative, while, as ever in all tho alternatives, it may vary the literary point, does not affect 

the raaiu idea.‘Food’was, as ever, the‘first question’ ’ ’ 

AS VEDA. 

10. (a) At(-d) yfin (y4ni (va)) (-ac-) rtat (-oh) oha vottha vasoh(-i)-cha 

dAdan (.') (tidhanani, d4t3,ni) manasah((-o) 

(b) RUvanah' o) ?) (rtivani v4, (haya) su-)madhah (-o, V) asura (-ai-), 

ebhvah (ebhih) prna l ((-a-) astna-prayatnaih(-r)) apanaih (-nanam 
. hetoh); kamam* 

(c) At(-d) vab(-vo) yushmabhyam afftnani 3 Veda svarth.^ni 4 vantyflniff/ 

(kamArtham prArthitam vanishthani), ^ravausi. 

1 Whether prnd should be so accented : see srfd, vrhd (Delb.) 

2 Notice kdmem in its full sense ; r -kdme iu Y. 32 is not so probable as merely equalling ‘earnestly ’ 

3 To (a)filna=*(nonl-‘emptineB8’, tdnya—. . } 

4 To su-art/m= well-reaching their aim’. Or following the l’ahl. Tere. and. Sk ‘forour food supplies” 
to ind. hvr-, hvorate <V) as 'twisting in chewing’and so for ‘eating.’ Consider also jhvar-, jhval- for form only 
with the idea of ‘heating’. 

6 So for tointya (more original acc. pi. nt.) to ‘row’—to acquire ; sec the suffix—/«« in an a»t va etc; 
consider also vdftchitdni. * * ’ 
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11. (a) yd High ashem 1 nipdnho maims-cha vohu yav(a)§t&ite. 

( b) tvem mazdtL ahurft fro sislid thvahm&t v(a)ochanhe 

(c) manyeush (= —yosh) 2 hacM th v& 5nha yfiish a anhush p(a)ourvyA 

bavat. 3 


1 Notice again tbo continuous necessity for recognising Aslm as a quality, or better as a quality embodied 
In the faithful citizen, the Archangel could not be held 'in protection.’ Asha is here the ‘Sanctity ot the Lamr 
embodied in the Holy Community, as Munaxchd vohu equals the saint replete with the inspiration of Ahura’s 
Good Mind. Cp. again 49,10. 

2 Speiiishta muiiiyu (if). 

3 In view of Y. 30, it seems difficult to avoid the plain sense here.—We can hardly see a ‘new world or 
‘excellent dispensation'here,or take‘6fl'‘<(t’tnlly and exclusively as an improper conj. with fut.seuse. /'(n )nurvyn 
means ‘prior’ beyond ail question in such connection, emphatically referring to the past rather than to the future, 
while • creations ’ is a ‘choice’ theme everywhere in Avesta ami is just here especially in point. Upon it is based 
all obligation and authority. Y. 30 should here follow. 

Trangl. (Yea, I approach Thee with my prayers), I, who through-these- 
means (of grace) would protect Asha 1 (as the Spirit ot Thine Holy Tribes^ and 
Law), and Vohu Mauah (.likewise embodied in Thy Saints) for-ever-ifor this 
reason)—teach I’hou me forth, 0 Mazda Aliura, to proclaim (to Thy .Folk) from 
Thy (most holy) Spirit (as) with Thy mouth, how the first world arose (and how 
it tnay be; i.e. ‘may recur,’) 3 

1 He could not wish to ‘‘protect the Archangel'’. 

2 So Vohu Manah must be here again “embodied in the saint”. 

3 So, venturing to add, bolding that this idea may alternatively fit the context the more aptly, in case 
that, as some think, bnvat wore algo somewhat felt as improp. conj- in a future conj, sense. Yet see the theme 
‘oreatiou.’ Y. XXX follows naturally upon this as Y. XXIX precedes it. 

A.S VEDA. 

II. (a) (Aham) yah (ya) ebhih (-r (?)) rtamnipase, 1 manah (-s'-)-cha vasu 

yugaya 2 (-a ) ananta-kal&ya 

(b) Tvam, (hayo) su-medhah, (-o’s-), asura, pra-u (pro) mft 3isha* 

(iikehaya {!) ) tvadiy&t (-d) vacase 

(c) Manyoh(-s) sacha (saha (?)) *tvena (?/ tvadiyena (-&) yaih (-r) 

a (-ft-) asuh pfirvyah (-yo’bh-) abhavat. 8 

I To the aor. stem jjisa— .but med. Notice this first sing, mod. here first suggested by the Paid, to be 
classed with the other 1st singular med.’s, in— nr. cited by Whitney arclmiu:,piijasc,-ynjam ’; so butter than as an 
infln. (for imperv. with some);—see the very characteristic first personals throughout. Here the Pahlavi trans¬ 
lator first made this acutely critical suggestion, interesting, even if it be not really correct:—it is most 
possible. 

2 Could we form a yavatntr. to yu see aarvntdl,-niilyatn!, etc. 

3 t'ixhd —to the ‘ a’ aor. stem sinha —, see the imperv.’s to the ‘a’ aor., vida, etc. ; or sikthayu, to sak. 

4 So formable from the one occurrence ‘ tndbhih '. 

6 Or bhaxal as improp. conj. [It is requested that this piece be studied only in connection with 
8 . B. E. XXXI, 1887. Gfithas 1892-94. Koth’s FestgrusF, 1898, Z. D. M.G. 1911-12 <Y. XI.IV in Sanskrit), the 
Mu*6on 1912 (Y. XXJX in Sanskrit), Z. 1). M. (i. Y. XXX in Sanskrit 19H, Museon (Y. XXXI in Sans¬ 
krit, 19 14), end the Dictionary of 11re Gathic Language of the Zend Avesta, 1913. (See alBO YASNA I in its 
Saaek lit equivalent, Appendix, 1910). Reeders will kindly condone misprints and defective transliteration 
irhic b weie inevitable owing to distance, and the absence of some types. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

Hero aro oleven strophes, each containing three lines of seven plus nine 
syllables, with the constant caesura;—say about five hundred and twenty 
syllables, and out of the whole mass scarcely more than one or two of the words 
are disputed as to the original root-meaning, for which also almost identical 
Sanskrit equivalents are readily available. In fact by ‘ merely restoring’ the 
now shattered Avestic forms, the \ vesta becomes of itsolf nearly Vedio Sanskrit, 
while valuable alternatives offer themselves with the few obsourities ;—the 
forms as well as the roots likewise present little difficulty when scientifically 
deciphered. Even the wranglings among experts as to the last pointing of the 
idoas is hero largely excluded, when wo are not so unreasonable as to expect 
minute unanimity. 

And hore I am obliged to insert a remark which doos not ooncern the exact 
scientific elucidation of this chapter as an isolated relic of antiquity. It is this — 
and it vitally concerns the history of moral-religious-philosophy. Let the reader 
note it well. What gives this chapter with the rest of the Gtthas thoir inestim • 
able position as the oarliest documents of interior, that is to say, of ‘ real’ 
religion, and of the ‘ moral idea, ’ making them the first 1 documents in this 
‘ higher critioism,’ is horo not touched by any differences in the last pointing of 
the literary sense ; —it is all unavoidably included in almost every strophe. 

1 If the A vesta orthodoxy and eschatology largely coincides with that of the Rxiliu pharisaisiu, even entirely 
aside from all question of historical connection between the two, then this fact which is not contested or con¬ 
testable, should he closely examined by all who seriously study the Semitic orthodoxy, all the more indeed in 
respect toward the eminent scholars who believe the historical connection to have approached histories! 
identity as well as toward those who maintain the via media. Such discussions as this is meant to be should 
be multiplied in view of this all-important, if not supreme, consideration. 


L. H. M. 



THE POINT OF THE AVESTA . 1 

By Professor Dr. Lawrence Mills. 

The inestimable value of Avesta as a stone in the arch of history does not 
consist altogether in the sublimity of its main ideas, nor in its importance to the 
Veda, though the most prominent Vedist of the last century taught Avesta 
enthusiastically and alternatively with Veda. 2 Nor does it consist in its high 
position in the study of comparative mythology where it has the additional 
advantage of its situation between East and West; nor even, so far as we are 
concerned, does its chief force consist in its dominant importance to religious 
philosophy in general, perhaps the most vital of all departments of resoarch. 
Avesta has its supreme valuo to us Christians simply because it is in its main 
elements ‘ Our own religion ’ at a previous stage and this effectively as well as 
historically. It expresses the very quintessence of the vast Religion of the 
Persian Empire once sovereign in Asia the rival and often the conqueror of 
Rome, and that religion is alive in ours.* In its Gilthio Hymns we actually 
possess the very documents of its origin—a priceless gem, evon when regarded 
as a curiosity in literature, to every eduoated person. While I do not hold with 
others that it was the immediate historical source of-the exilic orthodox eschato- 
Jogy, it plainly fostered that creed against the more ancient negations of the 
Sadduoees. Beyond all question it instigated that vivid sympathy between 
Persia and its tiny province whioh Ezra depicts and which resulted in the 
restoration of the Jewish City with its Temple. Political motives explain much, 
but not everything.* How far Avesta may have affected Greek thought 
we cannot say,—but if Plutarch could quote Theopompos (about 350 B. C.) 
describing the very interior elements of the Zoroastrian creed as being character- 

1. A haud-rnaid to the Bible. 

2. And nearly all the leading Avesta soholars are, and were, Professors of Ssu>krit, though chiefly 
known through Avesta. 

3. See ‘ Our Own Religion in Anoient Persia,’—Mills, Leipiig, 1913. 

A. See how Dariua, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes ask for Israel’s prayers, superstitiously perhaps, but yet how 
really, If F.sra is true. 
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istic of all Persia without especial distinction, then the higher lights of Groeoe 
must have heard of them long previously. Avesta’s influonoe upon the 
Gnostics was that of a smothered centre and*,the* same may be.said of the 
pure Mithra Cult;—see also Manes with his results. Avesta is the core of 
much. But if Avestio esohatology influenced the eschatology of its exilio sister 
with its unequalled depth of principle aiming to regulate the ‘ thoughts ’ as well 
•s ‘ words and deeds 1 —then it was at one stage of it close kindred to our own— 
a sister-faith to the Pharisaic orthodoxy upon which our3 depends. Surely 
everly Bible teacher in Christendom should like to know 1 what Avesta is—and 
knowing it, should welcome it —as some have done, half oanonisiug ‘ Cyrus.’ 

And what labour meets investigators here- Avesta is Veda’s sister, as no 
one doubts, often her elder sister. The languages are .. almost identical. 
Avesta’s forms are often older than Veda’s, —and even their eschatologies are 
somewhat parallel. Vedie seers and those of Avesta in far distant ages were 
the same. Veda’s first home was Iran. Yet we do not say that no Vedist is 
competent without Avesta for tho simple reason that it is well-nigh impossible 
for a Vedist to master the itnmonse field of Avosta-Lore in the midst of his 

immediate duties. And what must the original Avesta specialist face ?_What 

strength and time do my readers think, it takes to decipher whole manuscripts 
of Pahlavi,—at first well-nigh inscrutable, out-rivalling Assyrian ?—What 
time and toil to collate them, with all their stated variants ?—VVhat time to 
translate them? One writer (the present) has contributed some forty odd 
chapters to the leading Zeitschrift, edited with all the ‘variants,' and .the same 
translated to another, each a treatise, and togethor equalling several books* 
What time to master the Aohaemenian Inscriptions—an essential part of 
Avesta-Lore ? What time does it take to write the Gathas in their sister 
Sanskrit, a very illustrative service-one of the most instructive possible of 
wayB of teaching f What time to write exhaustive Dictionaries ? z — 
What time to write indispensable histories summing the matter 
up ?—One writer (the present) has published olose on three*thousand pages 
under momentous engagements and professional duty. One book alone includes 


1 Anything like fear or dislike should be utterly repugnant to au enlightened age. 

2. See the Dictionary of the Gtthio Language of the Zend Aveeta, Vol. Ill of the 

1189, plus LIX, Mills, Leipiig. 


Qathae, 


page* |3l 
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twelve hundred pages in five languages—all new work a 3 there presented. 
Even paounifrry outlay has not been oontomptible, though ourbed by widest 

oirculation. 

A a to the hindrances, they are trivial and meroan3ry, scarcely deserving 
a thought, being also universal.—-Upon exhaustive success, with a subjeot 
vitally oruoial, combinations instantly arise even assenting colleagues head 
the throng. ‘ Our point has been well made say they, ‘but another reaps the 
prize—Pique the ra >st puerile—jealousies the most desperate,—measures the 
most criminal. Yet these only matter as they exhaust the toiler’s brain and 
heart while he counts the g)lden hours. Those are some of the heights which 
one must storm, with the side-sniping upon eithor flank. Yet the end is 
worth it all. A subject has been restored to our mental life, and what a 
subjeot ! to clear, rebuild and to apply—GAthic Avesta first in history pointed 
the use of ‘right and wrong’as to‘thought, word and deed’ within interior, 
that is to say, within £ real' religion Avesta broadens our views intellectually 
and our sympathies religiously, here leading all earlier themes—and all 
religious lore is ancient . l —Avesta awakes gratitude of an especially noble 
kind and warns us against phantasies by its defects To explain it carefully 
with all its documents is, as it has been called, ‘ an eminent service.’ 2 3 Since men 
will dabble with religious questions, Zoroastrian soience furnishes us with facts 
which oheok all false statements and muzzle pious fraud—revealing one of the 
most important of all chapters in the history of the human Soul,—a bulky 
element in all our religious beliefs, 

^ L. H. M. 

Oxford, June , 1913. 

1. Soma might mIc why re7ive such ancient matter? I rather think the Bible is somewhat ancient. All 

Bibla taaoliara ara orient»li»t« ; —Areata is the haud-maid of tha Bible. 

3. So tha firat Sanskritiat of Germany. 



THE PAHLAVI INSCRIPTION ON THE MOUNT 
CROSS IN SOUTHERN INDIA* 

BT 

Shams~ul-Ulama Dasiur Darab Peshotan Sanjana, B.A. 

Pahlavi scholars in Bombay and Europe are not unfamiliar with the Pahlavi 
inscriptions engraved on several Christian cross-structures in the south of India. 
The best known of these inscriptions is that on the cross dedicated to the Christian 
St. Thomas, and erected on Mount Thomas at Kottayam, in Travancore 
near Madras. This cross-tablet on a stone monument, about 4 feet high and 
3 feet broad, was discovered by the Portuguese in 1547 A.D., and has been kept in 
the Mount Church to the present dty. The bird hovering over it, seems to be 
a dove which indicates the Christian symbol of the spirit of Christ. In his paper on 
“Some Pahlavi Inscriptions in southern India,” Dr. A. C. Burnell has collected all 
the historical references to the early settlements of Christians in India, and has 
attempted to prove from the surviving legends of M&r Shftphor, MAr Aphrottu, and 
Marvftn Shapir-Ish (all Persian names), “ that the first historical notice of a Christian 
mission to India is that of certain Manichauns from Persia ; . . . and that all 
trustworthy facts indicate that the Christian settlements in India down to the tenth 
century, were Persian, and probably, therefore, Mauichaeans or Gnostics ; while the 
Syrian (Nestorian and Jacjbite) Christians must have settled in India at a much later 
date; . . . and that the bts-relief crosses with Pahlavi inscriptions must be attri¬ 
buted to the earlier or Persian Christians” (vide Dr. West’s remarks in “ The 
Academy,” Jan. 24, 1874, pp. 96 seq.) 

( 1 ) 

Dr. Burnell’s was the first attempt in 1873 at deciphering and interpreting 
this inscription on the Mount Cross. He proposes the following reading and 
rendering of it. In his transliteration he omits all the vowels that are unexpressed 

(Shorter Line) yin rijyd mn vn drdt dnmn + 

(Longer Line)fntfn amn msMhd aj alhi-i ntdm af rshd-i aj asr bdkht, 

25 
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“ In punishment by the cross (was) the suffering of this (one) : he who is the 
true Christ, and God above and guide ever pure.” 

Apart from the reading and meaning of the three words dnmn , mdm and 
bbkht, Dr. Burnell’s interpretation seems hirlly acceptable by Pahlavi scholars (vide 
Dr. Burnell’s paper in The Indian Antiquary , HI, 1874, pp. 308 seq.) 

( 2 ) 

Dr, Haug’s interpretation of this inscription is found in Beilage 2 ur Ausburger 
Allg. Zeitung (29th July, 1874). It is very free, and can hardly be understandable 
from the text of the inscription. His translation runs as under :— 

“He who believes in the Messiah and God above and is the Holy Ghost, is 
redeemed through the grace of Hitn who was cross-bearing.” 

jrglllkx 

Taking the longer line first, Dr. E. W. West suggests the following trans¬ 
literation of it : — 

rutin dmen Meshikhd-i avakhshd-i madam nfrds aj khdrbtikht. 

“ The shorter line,” according to Dr. West, “is much more uncertain, and 
there is little chance of any two Pahlavi scholars agreeing about its interpretation ; 
perhaps the most likely reading is ” :— 

stildd t min van va dard t denman. 

Dr. West’s translation of the above two lines is as follows :— 

“ What freed the true Messiah, the forgiving, the up-raisiug, from hardship ? 
The crucifixion from ttie tree, and the anguish of this.” 

Taking the two lines in the reverse order, his translation is as follows : — 

“ The crucifixion from the tree and the anguish of this which freed the true 
Messiah, the forgiving, the up-raising from hardship.” 

( 4 ) 

The fourth decipherment and translation of the inscription are suggested 
by Prof. Harlez in the “ Proceedings of the Eighth International Congress of 
Orientalists,” Paris, 1892. The copy of the cross-tablet here given, is taken from an 
accurate photo thereof found in this volume. Prof. Harlez reads and renderB it as 
follows;— 
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mdn dmen Mesthd i amkhshdi madam afrds aj asar bbkht + yin razyd min 
van dart4 denman. 

“ Celui qui (est) le vrai Messie, le reconciliateur, le ressuscitant h jamais, 
p urifie (sauctifie) par la vertu (provenant) du crucifiement de lui (ou, da crucifiement 
celai-ci, ce qu’on voit ici).’’ 

“ He who (is) the true Messiah, the reconciler, the resuscitator for ever, 
purified (sanctified) by virtue of his crucifixion (or, of that crucifixion which one 
Bees here).” 

The Pahlavi characters in this inscription are not those used in the Naksh-i- 
Rajab and the Hdji&bdd inscriptions ; they almost resemble those used in 
the extant Pahlavi manuscripts. It is, therefore, hardly possible to accept 
Dr. West’s reading of the last three words of the longer line, namely : 
aj kh&r b&kht. The letter preceding ^ is not -* but clearly j , which 
has in the angle an unnecessary point, shown probably through an outsight of 
the engraver. I do not understand why the clear reading \ chahdr-bukht has been 
altered to aj khdr bilkht. The reading aj of the Pahlavi (»-* , by Dr. West is not 
admissible because aj has a distinct form of writing it in Pahlavi, viz. tr. Also 
the reading sdldd of the first word iu the lower line, cannot be accepted by Pahlavi 
scholars. If his reading were accepted, then what would the initial letter r stand for 
in that word, which is considered as redundant by the translator without giving 
any reason for doing so. Dr. West objects to Dr. Burnell’s taking van as. a 
tree of execution, as he says that the Pahlavi term for it is not van but ddr. Prof. 
Harlez, however, defends Dr. Burnell's interpretation of van by remarking : “ West, 
il est vrai, met en doute sa propre interpretation de van ‘ croix’ (proprement-. 4 arbre’), 
parce que ce n’etait pas le terme usuel chez les Persans. Mais on ne doit pas oublier 
qu’il s’agit non point de Persans quelconques, mais de Chretiens, et que, chez les 
Chr&tiens, le mot 4 arbre’ fut d&s l’origiue (comp. A:t. Apost., ch. 10, 13 seq.) 
employ^ pour distinguer la croix, comme il Test encore aujourd’hui. Il n’y a done 
li rien d'extraordinaire et 1’interpretation se justifie de point en point." I, too, 
agree with Prof. Harlez in taking van to mean “a tree,” or 44 an arbour," and 
according to Christian technicality 44 a cross,” which looks like the stem of a tree 
with two horizontal branches. 
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Prof- Harlez’ readings aj asar bdkht and yin razyd are not acceptable, 
nor is his interpretation of the lower line intelligible from the text. All the 
translators mentioned above, seem to have avoided the most clear reading of 
chahdr-bdkht in their decipherments. It might be that such a reading 
would controvert their belief in the Christian legend about the miraculous birth of 
Christ by Virgin Mary. However that may be, the readings aj asur bokht, or aj 
khdr bftkht, and sdldd or yin razyd are far-fetched, although ingenious. 

As the interpretations of Drs. Burnell, Haug, West and Harlez, 
do not seem to be quite satisfactory, I attempt to give below four different 
readings and renderings of the inscription, which I hope will be of some interest 
to Pahlavi scholars in India, Europe, and America. 


( 1 ) 

By taking the lines in the reverse order, beginning with the shorter and lower 
line, I read the inscription as under:— 

itr> j _|-s_aj— w tr -*uo-*u6 B iie-pic* n» s 

Ri&h-razyd min van dard dend 4 m&n hemn Meshihd dpahhshd-i, madam afrds 
i Chahdr-bdkht. 

“ Such (was) the affliction (dard) of the wounding and spearing ( rish-razyd ) 
of him on the cross ( min van),* who (was) the faithful (hemn) Meshihji, a forgiver, 
of superior dignity, the descendant of Chab&r-bukht." 

As to my reading rish-razyd , compare Av. radsha, “ wound,” and 

Arabic gjj razah or »jj razeh, “spearing,” “piercing.” The word van is com¬ 
monly used for “a tree” or “wood,” as the Av. •■»)-"!# ( vand ), Skr. ( vand) t 
Pera. & (ban). In the inscription mentioned above it means “the wooden cross.’’ 
The word hemn may te compared to the Arabic 1 1 (aimdndari ) or a ^ 1 

(aimdn), Chald-Pahl. (hemnunastan) “ to believe ”. Apakhslid comes from 

Av. ( d-bakhsh ), “to forgive”; and afrds may be compared toPers. 

I 1 qfrdji , Av. (fracha). Here madam-afids may also mean “ the great 

offspring ; ” that is, “ the great descendant” of ChaWr-btlkht. 

Chah&r-bflkht, evidently, seems to be the name of a native of Persia, formed 
on the analogy of the name Haft&n-bCtkht, occurring in the Pahlavi Kdm&maki- 


•JLlt. » from tre«.” 
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ArtakhaMr-i-Pdpakdn, chapter VI, (j 1. The Pahlavi name, hafidn-btikht, mean* 
literally “ freed from the evil influence of the seven planets.” According to 
modern Persian, (bdkht) means “ a son,” hence i&o* haftdn'bdkht may 

also mean “ one having seven sons,” and this signification is consistent with the 
statement of the Pahlavi text of the Kdrndmak, that “ he had seven sons ” (vide 
the foot-note on the name in my English translation, p, 24, revised edition, 1896). 
Similarly, the name Chah&r-bfikht might also mean “ one having four sons.” The 
man, Chah&r-bfikht, mentioned above in the Pahlavi inscription, had very probably 
emigrated from Persia to Assyria during the Parthian dominion irt Persia, soifte- 
time about the beginning of the first century before Christ, for trade purposes, and 
professed the Jewish religion there continuing on hia Persian name. It is possible 
to infer hence that the Christian prophet had inherited not only Persian 
religious ideas and teachings to a certain extent from his great Persian ancestors, but 
also their intellectual faculties, and powers of sublime imagination. 

( 2 ) 

liish-razyd min van detrd dend + mdn h&mn Meshihd dpakhshd, i madam- 
Aprahim t Chahdr*b{}kht. 

“ This (was) the affliction of the spearing and wounding of him on (min) the 
cross, who (was) the faithful MeshihA, the merciful one, the descendant of the great 
Abrahim, (who was) the descendant of Chahftr-bhkht." 

By “ the great Abrahim” is meant probably the prophet of that name men¬ 
tioned in the Old Testament. The last letter m in Aprahim seems to hare been 
mutilated, the lowest part of it being still slightly visible. 

From the above interpretation it would follow that Chshirbikbt was a 
remote ancestor of Abrahim, who was again a remote ancestor of Jesus. 

(»> 

By reading the lines in their proper order, taking the upper and longer line 
first, it can be read and rendered as follows :— 

Mdn hemn Meshihd dpakhshdA, tnadahuafrdjt, f thahdr b$khi; risk - 
rcuyd min van dard dend . 

“ He of whom the faithful Meshlhi (Was) a forgiver, (was) highly exalted ; he 
(vras) redeemed from the four (region* of Hall) ; this (was due to) the affliction of 
the spearing and wounding (of Mekhlhl) on tire- erdai.” 
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The engravers of the inscription on the bas-relief of the Mount Cross were 
clearly Christian emigrants From Persia to India, and well conversant with the 
ancient Persian ideas about Heaven and Hell. The ancient Persian Religion from 
the earliest ages taught the existence of the four regions of Heaven, namely, 
tH&mata, HHkhta, Hvarshta and the Garb-nm&na, and also the four regions of 
Hell, namely, Dhshinata, Dftzhtikhta, Ddzhvarshta and the Achishtem-ahtim , in 
the next world (see H&ddkht Nash, chaps. I-III). This very idea seems to have 
been expressed by the Persian engravers to represent the miraculous power of their 
Redeemer, Christ. 

( 4 ) 

Following my third interpretation of the upper line, I might here suggest a 
possible different reading and meaning of the lower line :— 

Rastil-ich Yeh min van dard dead ; meaning :—“ This (was) the affliction on 
the cross even of the messenger of Jehovah.” 

Randl is a Semitic word, Yeh and Jeh are one and the same, signifying 
literally in Chald.-Pahl., “ The Being,” “ God,” or “ Jehovah." 

From the historical references which are so elaborately mentioned by Dr, 
Burnell in his paper aforesaid, it is not difficult to ascertain that the inscription in 
question was the work of one or more of a batch of Persian Christians of ancient 
IrAn, who had, probably on account of Mahoraedan violence and persecution emig¬ 
rated from Persia in the VII century A.D., settled themselves in the south of 
India, especially in Travancore, and established their church there. Coming from 
Persia, they seem to have continued the use of the language (Persian or 
Pahlavi) of their native country like the Zoroastrian emigrants from Persia to 
India, and kept up for several years the memory of the ancient Persian legends and 
traditions regarding Jesus and his lineage. One of these Persian legends may 
have been, considering the occurrence in the inscription of the clearly readable 
proper name Chah&r-b&kht (in my first and second interpretations given above), 
that a Persian named Chah&r-b&kht was one of the distant ancestors of Jesus. My 
second translation, further suggests the reading of another proper name of a person 
very well-known in the Biblical history, namely, Abraham, who is accepted by the 
Christians as one of the distant ancestors of Jesus Christ. 



BRIEF NOTES ON CERTAIN PASSAGES OF THE AVESTA. 

By Ervad Sheriarji Dadabhai Bharucha. 

Sixty years ago the, texts and translations of the A.vesta which were then in 
vogue among Parsees, were generally incorrect and unsatisfactory. Thanks to the 
brilliant results of the patient studies of the western Oriental Scholars,from Burnout, 
Bopp and others down to VVestergaard, Geldner, Spiegel, Justi, Haug, Darmestater, 
Mills, and other eminent scholars of our own time, we have now more accurate and 
reliable texts and translations of our sacred Scripture. The original materials in 
preparing these]texts and translations were the Indian and Iranian manuscripts of the 
Avesta and the Pahlavi translations and other books, from which, coupled with the 
marvollous philological ingenuities of eminent savants and scholars, we have been 
furnished with almost correct texts and trustworthy translations. Admirable 
though they are in their own way and do good and great service to the progress of 
Science, they cannot still be considered altogether perfect and final. For, sometiraea 
these learned translators, relying upon the traditional Pahlavi myths and Medieval 
fantastic imaginary expositions, have produced translations whereof some passage* 
are at times found to be not only absurd and irrational but they also give cause to 
insinuate undeserved imputations upon the teachings of the holy Avesta. But the 
humble writer of these lines is of opinion that if the study of the Avesta be prose¬ 
cuted with a little more patience, care, and devotion, here and there alterations in the 
texts and corrections in the translations would suggest themselves to our minds 
such as would be free from absurdities repugnant to our common s*nse, and they may 
approach more and more to accuracy and truth. With this view I note down in 
this paper a few of the more interesting and important suggestions as they have 
occurred to me in my studies. 

1 . 

THE NAMES OF THE SIX GAHAMBARS OR SEASON FESTIVALS. 

Visperad, kardd 1, para. 2. 

Formerly it was a traditional belief among us, based upon the later and 
more recent Pahlavi-P4zend and Persian writings, such as the Afrin-«‘Ga/iamb&r t 
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the Buniahhh, the RauXyets an! others, that these Gkhambars were the festivals in 
commemoration of the six creations of Hormazd. If they were really so, their names 
would have been different from what they are. For example, the name of the first 
GahambAr would then have been “ Asmb-d&iti" (creation of the sky), of the second 
“ Ap dditi’’ (creation of waters), of the third il Zem-d&iti” (creation of the earth), 
and so on. But the names of the six Grahambars, a3 they stand in the Avesta, are 
obviously the name3 of times of certain seasons of the year and not of creations. Not 
only these names but their qualifying words and phrases also denote certain events 
and acts appropriate to those seasons. Most of these names with their qualifying 
words and phrases have been already made familiar to all by learned translators of 
the Avestft. Still it would not be out of place if we venture to reproduce them 
here with certain modifications and further elucidations of my own. 

(1) Maidhytiiaremaya Payangh. Mid-spring, abounding with water or 
showers of rain or milk or sap. 

(2) Maidhybishama Vdstrdditainya. Mid-summer, the grsss-cutting time, 

grass, and ^ to cut. 

(3) Paitish-hahya Hahya. The cereal season, the harvest time, the reaping 
of e«irn and frnit. 

(4) Ay&thrima FraourvaSshtrima Var&hniharshta. These three words are 

interesting as regards their meanings, derivations, and explanation. Aydthrima , 
cessation of journeys, (owing to the ending of summer or warm season, and approach 
of winter, -** =* w negative + -A4-**w = *»[*(, journey, pilgrimage, exodus). 

This word can also be taken as -*«-* going, from / j to go, and 

fire, heat, the RapUhvan , meaning thereby the going away i.e. the ending of the first 
seven months oE the religious year during which period the RapUhvan G&h is reci¬ 
ted at noon. Fraourvahhtrima, the ending (viz. of the summer, from y'"*uA, 
to end. Compare -aw-A, the eud, termination). This adjective may be 
explained in another way also, as it has traditionally been done, which says that 
RapUhvan or heat remains on the surface of the earth for seven months of the warm 
season, and consequently we feel the waters of walls cool. It then goes down into 
the bottom of the earth during the winter, and consequently we feel the waters in 
walls warm during that period. Though this might appear a very common experience 
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of all men, and whatever else the scientific explanation of this phenomenon may be 
advanced by the votaries of Science, one cannot expect to have a better explanation 
of this phenomenon from old Iranian traditions. Following this traditional explana¬ 
tion the word may be translated “descending of Rapithvan or heat into the bottom 
of the earth.” The last word Varshniharahta may also be explained in more than 
one ways. First, it may mean bull-liberating time (from a bull, = Sk. 

English bison, and from ■y/ r fW Sk. trjt, Pers. to let 

loose, to liberate). To liberate the bull from what ? From ploughing the field, 
because cultivation cannot be carried on in the succeeding wintry season. Secondly, 
it may also mean, according to tradition, the rutting season of the male cattle. 
Thirdly, by correcting into Sk showers of rain, and ■y/ r to 

loosen, it may mean the time of the pouring of rains, in other words, the rainy 
season. Fourthly, if we compare the word with the Sanskrit (setting the 

bull at liberty on occasion of a sacrifice or obsequial oblation) it reminds us of some 
ancient ceremony of the remotest time when the Ary&s, the common ancestors of 
both, the Hindoos and the I’arsees, lived together and performed similar ceremonies 
at the end of the warm season of the year, when their year began with the com¬ 
mencement of the wintry season. Hence the origin of the Sanskrit and w, 
meaning both, (l) the autumn, as well as (2) the year, and in Irftnian languages 
also, Avesta -*a v 0->'u meaning both (l) the wintry season, and ( 2 ) the year ; the 
Pahlavi-Pfccend and modern Persian Ar** cold, and J u a year. Perhaps in this 
word also we can trace the origin of the old Aryan idea of meritoriousness oE 
Gdddn'x, giving of cows and bulls in charity to the sacerdotal class on the season 
of the lasting for fifteen days among the Hindoos and on the occasion of Avestic 
(Yasna, Hi 1, paras 9 and 17 ; H4 2, para 17 ; Ha 3, para 19 ; H& 4, para 
22 ; Ha 6, para 16 ; Ha 7, para 19) commonly known as Farvardegdn, and lasting 
for ten days among the Zoroastrians. 

(5) Maidhydirya paredha. The middle day of the cold season, that is, mid¬ 
winter = Sk. usq middle, and = Sk. a day, and Sk. mz, cold, 

one of the two consecutive ya-syllables being dropped by syncope ). This 
etymology is supported even by the Pahlavi Bundahish which asserts that the 
Medhy&rem Gahambdr must fall in the severe winter. 

26 
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( 6 ) Eamaspathmaidhya ArStd-karethna. These two words are also interest¬ 
ing. For, they may be derived and explained in various ways, (I) Sk. 

Pahlavi-Pazend 'S ham and ugu* hdmm Pers. summer ; , a 

transposition and contraction of Sk. Pahlavi-P&zend tro shav 

modern Persian v- , night, with the insertion of v or A, and middle. 

So the word would mean literally ‘‘summer night middle,” i.e. that midnight on 
which the summer or warm season commences. ( 2 ) summer, A-*u Sk. 

path, middle, which would mean the middle of the Zodiac or the path of 

the sun occurring at the beginning of the warm season, i.e- the middle of the sun’s 
course towards the Summer Solstice. (3) -'■«-**()' Sk. Pahlavi Paz. 

Pers. i *t whole ; i-*** a contraction of Sk. a year, and 

Sk. h«l, sacrifice, with the termination ■»*» belonging to. The word, 
therefore, would mean the occasion of performing the sacrifice at the completion of 
the whole year. (4) -“{-“tf Sk. equal, a transposition and change 

of Sk. night, and Sk. day (compare WI, to-day) which 

would mean equal night and day ; i.e. equinox (viz. vernal). ( 5 ) Sk. equalj 
6-“0 j» Sk. to-morrow, Sk. qtq, middle, which would mean 

the time, of which the next day will have equal middling (of day and night), 

Areto-karethna , This adjective can be derived in two ways. First, by correcting 
into it would mean the time when the whole day is cut into 

two equal halves. Sk. half, and y''’ ri"H$ Sk. S3C., to cut. 

Secondly, if we keep the orthography of the text untouched, it would mean, as 
the extant traditional rendering goes,, >wy. the time of performing holy 

ceremonies. ( -**£-“ = Sk. Pahlavi P&z. w-«cul- Pers. 

holy meritorious deeds or ceremonial rituals, and -y/" Sk. $ Pahlavi- 
Pazend hi°ij Pers. v-is* to do). 

An objection might be raised as to the various ways of explaining and deriv¬ 
ing the above words. It would be said that really speaking each word must have 
only one meaning and one derivation. What is the use then of examining these 
words and phrases in more than one ways ? Our reply is that in whatever philo¬ 
logical way we examine these names and phrases, none of them leads us to the idea of 
creation as has been erroneously understood by mediaeval tradition. On the contrary 
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the idea underlying these words and phrases is found to be only of the seasons of the 

year. 

II. 

THE 38 RATUS OR THE PRESIDING SPIRITS OF THE 

RITUALISTIC TIMES. 

(Yasna tld 1 , paras 10 and 17, Ud 2, para 17; UA 3, para 12; Ed 4, 
para 15; H& 6, para 9; HA 7, para 12; lid 17, para 9 ). 

Five words in Yasna I, 10, viz. <«-/>, 

and not being correctly understood, have misled for centuries, from 

the great Mobed Neryfoengh Dhaval, the Sanskrit translator of the 
Avestfi and other Zoroastrian writings, down to our present day, many able 
and learned western savants as well as our Parsi scholars in the correct 
rendering of this passage and in understanding an important fact of the 
Zoroastrian religion relating to its calendar. The old Pahlavi translator of the 
Avesta has rendered -‘bAj-o by >6^41 pdrdmdn round about, and ,!«-“) by »«r 
hdvan, and by rad or -o*) radih the presiding spirit, and 

by «}■»*' nazist nearest. Now, the Pahlavi ko*, hdvan, when deciphered as 
such, has two meaninga, (l) the mortar to pound the twigs of the Horn plant, 
and 12) the Hdvan gdh, the time from sunrise to noon. Hence some traditional 
Parsi translators have understood >w pdrAmdn hdvan to bo round 

about the mortar, and they give the farfetohed explanation that the phrase 
alludes to 33 ceremonial implements round about the mortar of Horn in the 
Yejiehne ceremony. When oalled upon to enumerate the thirty-three imple¬ 
ments, no one seems to succeed in giving a satisfactory enumeration. Mobed 
Neryosengh seems not to have paid heed to this strange traditional explana¬ 
tion and has understood the word tw hdvan in the sense of Hdvan-gdh. All 
modern scholars have followed Neryosengh and have been satisfied with the 
meaning of these two words as * round about the Edvan-gAh’ . But 
“ round about the H&van-gfih ” is a very vague and meaningless ex- 
rression. F'T how can the time of the gdh be said to have a roi”-'- 1 
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shape ? The conception of time is always lengthwise, and therefore it can 
have only two ends, viz. the beginning and the end. Again, to under¬ 
stand, as some have done, H&van as meaning the more important sacerdotal 
time when holy rituals are performed, is also not quite clear and appropriate. 
Because many such rituals are performed in other Gdhs also. Thus both 
these renderings and explanations do not quite satisfy the oritioal mind. 
About eight years ago sotting aside these unsatisfactory renderings, I tried 
to give a new translation of this para 10 of Yasna, I, whioh was then 
published in the Gujarati journal, the “ Rast G-)ftftc,” and subsequently in a 
pamphlet form named sHUltd vnintq' M'Min (The Zoroastrian 

Religious Calendar of the Avestic Timas). In that pamphlet I have fully 
explained the words •»»-", -“<•-‘ 0 ^ 5 $-“?, and I take, 

along with Dr. Geldner, the two words and not separate 

but a compound, meaning “ belonging to the full year.” 

=Sk. the year of 3G0 days, to w hich the prefix 

J)•»-*<}, allied to the root =Sk. to fill, being added, we get the 
word oAi-m•-Sk. meaning the full or complete year, viz. 

the year consisting of one revolution of the sun from the point of starting to 
returning again to the same point. In other words, a full astronomical year of 
365| days, or more accurately of 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, and 47 seconds. 

these; viz. the above-mentioned. The meaning of iwp*-**) here is 
occasions, seasons, or presiding holy spirits of the times. Pahlavi 

nnzist, nearest-«)«ri, nakhust Pers, of the first or former (age of the 
Zoroastrian religion), when there wore nine periods of the year, each consisting 
of 40 days, see Yasna H& 16, paras 3-10 where Bjrni'izd is the first day, Anerdn 
the thirtieth, and after that tho following ten days are given, making 
in all the period of forty days each; viz. (31) ; 

(32) -Kita/wH* ; (33) — ^f»as£ ; (34) , (35) .(row!? ; 

(36) SfA'-A ; ( 37 ) ; (38) -o <»«*}-“!» ; (39) 

«#**{»* ; (40) and five intercalary days of the 

GdihAs added at the end of the year, deferring the remaining six hours 
of the year to be added in the form of a day or days at suitable 
occasions. In that pamphlet I have traced the rule of the Zoroastrian 
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religion regarding the diurnal festivals when the names of the day and of the 
month are the same, such as, Mehergdn, Meher feast, Abangdn, Aban feast, 
Adargdn , Adar feast, and so on, and also therein I have shown that at this 
first or former period of the Zoroastrian religion the first period (or call it 
month) was presided over by VaS Daddr Bormazd and the last by Adar. The 
word A'azdishta = Nakhdst (of the first or former age which is a synonym of 
Avestic paoirya ) itself suggests that the month-period of forty days was after¬ 
wards shortened into that of thirty days of twelve months in a subsequent 
Avestic time, which arrangement has been continued up to the present day 
[See Ha 1 , para 11; H6 2, para 11; Ha 3, para 13; Ha 4, para 16; Ha 6, para 
10 ; Ha 7, para 13]. [As to the distinction of the two periods of fkaeshds, the 
first of the time of Zarathushtra himself and the subsequent one oalled apara, 
compare ZarathushirahA Varenemcah 1 kaeshemcha, Yasna, Ha XVI, para 2, and 
Aparemcha tkaeshem, Uzirin Gah, para 7], 

With this necessary short explanation I translate the aforesaid paragraph 
(Yasna, I. 10) as follows:— 

“ I announce, and complete (my Yasna), to all these (above-mentioned) 
presiding holy spirits of time, who are of the first or former (age of religion), 
appointed to preside on the thirty three occasions of the full solar year ; and 
whioh as of the best ceremonial order were inouloated by Ahura Mazda and 
proclaimed by Zarathushtra." 

It may naturally be asked whioh are the above-mentioned 33 occasions or 
their presiding spirits to be adored at their appointed times during the full 
Bolar year ? They are classified and enumerated in Yasna H& I, paras 1-9, 17 ; 
HA 2, paras 2-9, 17; HA 3, paras 1-11, 19; Ha 4 Paras 2, 4-14, 22; HA 6, paras 
1 -8, 16; HA 7, Paras 1-11, 19; Ha 17, paras 1-8,17. They are arranged 
in these passages in one and the same order of (l) ay am, (2) aynya, (3) 
m&iiya, (4) ydirya y and (5) Qaredha. Putting them in tabular form, they are as 
follows 
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The Five Classes of the solar year’s ) (1) Ayara , (2) Aqnya, (3) Mdhya , 

religious occasions. (4) Y&irya , (5) Qaredha. 


1 9 I From DaS D&ddr Ilormazd up to 

defar, the last. (Yasna Hfi, I. paras 
| 1-2). The diurnal festival when the 
names of the day and the month 
are the same. 

2. Afnya. 5 The Five Gahs (Yasna I, 

paras 3, ct sequor , and similarly in 
other Hfts). 

3. Mdhya. 3 Antare-mdh (the new moon ) ; 

Perendmdh (the full moon); and 
Vishaptatha (the intercalary days 
to equalise the lunar year with the 
solar year. (Yasna H& I, para 8> 
M&h Ny&ish, para 6. Compare 
Dastur Peshotan Sanjana’s Pahla- 
vi Dinkard. Chapter 419 ; Kama 
Memorial Volume, p. 12-28). 

4. Ydirya 6 Gahambars or season festivals 

! (Yasna Ha I, para, 9, and similarly 

5. (?aredha in other H&s). 

S3 Total. 

It will be seen that in this table there are two blanks left. Put Ayara in number 
1, the first of the series of the five classes of the solar year’s religious occasions, and 
put 10 in the blank space against Qaredha, the fifth and the last class of the series 
of the five classes of these occasions, and we get the table completed with the total 
number 33. Of these five class-names the first name in the blank space of number 1 
is not mentioned in the text of the A vesta, But we can easily make out what it is. 
It is nothing else but Ayara which is here to be taken as understood. For, very 
often in the enumeration of certain scries of names the first is taken as understood 





in the AvestS as also in other lauguages. For example, in the Hormatd Yasiki 
para. 7, where the ordinals etc. are met with, they suggest that 

is there to be taken as understood. Similarly in this place also 
Ayara is to be taken as understood, because the following A?nya, Mdhya, 
etc. suggest that as they are the consecutive class-names of the series of 
Ayara , Apnya, Mdhya, YAiry a, and Qaredha, the name of the first class Ayara is 
to be taken here as understood; we must remember that in all other places in the 
A vesta where this series of class-names occur, it always begins with Ayara and ends 
with Qaredha. means a class of festivals, each lasting for a day, on which the 

fiame of the day and that of the month is the 3ame. Again, the total at the bottom 
of the table is spoken of as 33. Summing up the occasions of the first four daises 
in the above table (9-f-o +*3-H> = 2-3) the number is 23, which means that the number 
of the fifth and the last class Qaredha must be lO (33—23 = 10>. Mow, what must 
be these ten of this last class Qaredha ? Qaredha etymologically denotes ‘ belonging 
to the cold season.’ Therefore it means here a festival often (days) of the cold 
season. What must be this festival of ten days ? It must be the festival of ten 
days of Farvardegd.il, which falls at the end of the cold season, (See Farvardin 
Yasht, para..49). 

A careful reader will see that in this and other passages mentioned above 
which relate to the series of class-names of Ayara, A?nya, Mdhya, Ydirya\ attd 
Qaredha, there is a sketch of the religious calendar of the Zoroastrians of Aveatic 
times. 

The Kadi mi sect of the modern Parsees recognises the religious year consisting 
of 365 days only. But from what we have shown above in Note I. as regards th‘e 
meanings, etymology, etc., of the six Gaharab&rs it is clear that our religious year 
is the year of natural season*. And since the seasons of nature recur infallibly in 
the complete year of 365£ days, it is absolutely necessary that the arrear of the 
remaining six hours of the complete year must inevitably be in terealated at some 
suitable time. Their denial, therefore, of this intercalation of the remaining six 
hours of the complete year is untenable. The Shehensh&hi sect of the modern 
Parsees, though recognising the necessity of intercalating the arrear of the six hours 
in the complete year at some suitable occasion, holds that it should be made in the 
form of a month of 30 days at the lapie of 120 years. But this mode of infcercala- 
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tion is fraught with iuconvenience and disadvantages. For, in that long period 
of 120 years the fixed seasonal as well as other festivals and occasions could not be 
observed at their appropriate or even approximate fixed seasonal times. Moreover, 
we cannot also be sure of being free from natural, national, and other worldly cala¬ 
mities which may befall during that period and make it impossible to intercalate the 
month at the end of this long interval of 120 years. As a matter of fact we Parsis 
have had the bitter experience of this disadvantage in that since the downfall of the 
Sftsftnian dynasty the ancestors of the Shehensh&hi sect of the Parsis have been 
able to add the intercalary month only once and consequently at present our reli¬ 
gious festivals fall at wrong times and seasons. In order to have a correct and 
fixed seasonal religious calendar, our wise and thoughtful coreligionists are anxious 
to reform the present incorrect and imperfect calendar and so fix the festivals and 
other occasions that they may always fall on their appropriate fixel seisonal times. 
How is this to be performed ? 

The chief characteristic of the Zoroastrian religious calendar consists in its 
simpleness and convenience of intercalating the arrear of time in day-form and also 
in avoiding the rather inconvenient method of counting the days of the month in 
unequal numbers, as also in avoiding intercalation of the fractions of the diurnal 
time. Hence in oonformity to its oharaoter of simplicity and satisfying also the 
demands of religious rituals, the best course is to adopt the system of intercala¬ 
tion of one day at the expiration of over/ fourth year, miking it of the duration 
of 366 days. This mole of intercalation is already in practice among all the 
oiviliaed nations, which year is called the leap year. It would be convenient both 
for religious and practical purposes, if the leap year of the Zoroastrians would also 
fall in the same leap-year as that of the Europeans, the 366th intercalary day to 
be called 11 Avnrdai Sell (rdh' with its appropriate religious recitals as is extant 
in our ritualistic books, such as ivestd-d-Vdjahd ” or 'Miv under the 

heading of “ Khashnilman-i-Sddi Ndroz" from which we can infer that the 
dedication of this day i3 fit to be made to Khorddd, the presiding spirit of all 
times [Compare Afrin e-Rapithvan, page 99, of the P&zend Texts]. 

We shall conclude this note without entering into further details of this 
subjeot, contenting ourselves with showing that the Zoroastrian religious year 
of the first age of Avestio times began with DaS D&i&r as the first month of the 
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year and Adar as the last. The present notion of Farvardin as the first month 
and Spanddrmad as the last month of the Zoroastrian year was unknown in the 
old Avestie times. The custom of reckoning the order of months from 
Farvardin came in vogue in some post-Avestic time, possibly sometime 
after the downfall of the Sdss^nian dynasty, and probably when Jalabud-din 
Malik Shfth of the Saljdki dynasty inaugurated his own ora. During his time 
Farvardin the first in order of the months of Yazdejnrdi ora, which began with 
his aooession to the throne on the 19th of June 631 A.D., [N. S.], had receded 
owing to absence of intercalation of the yearly six hours, and had then fallen on 
the 21st of Maroh, the time of the Vernal Equinox or Jamshodi Naorozo ; from 
which time the wrong notion of considering Farvardin as the first month both 
of the Zoroastrian religious year as well as of the accession of Yezdejerd originated 
and has continued up to the present day among our coreligionists. 

III. 

THE ORDER OF THE GA.HS. 

The order of the five Gdhs of the day is ordinarily believed to commence 
with Hdvan and to end with Ushahin. But our modern study of the Avesta 
has proved this to be an erroneous idea. Truly speaking the day commences 
according to the Avesta with the Ushahin Gdh boginning from mid-night and 
ending with sunrise. Then follow the order of the other four Gdhs, the day 
coming to a close at midnight. In support of this assertion we have the 
following evidences. 

(1) One kind of Uamkdrs or co-workers of tho Gdhs are (1) Nmdnya, 
(2) Vfyya, (3) Zantuma, (4) Dakhvyuma, and (5) Zaraihushtrblema, each having 
his plaoe in one of the Gdhs. The Hamkdr Nmdnya is attached to Ushahin , 
Vi?ya to Hdvan, and so on. Now, if Hdvan were the first in order of the five 
gdhs, this series of five Hamkdrs would have had its beginning with Hdvan. 
But it is not so, and is oommenoed with Ushahin. This shows that Ushahin 
must be the first in order of the five Gdhs . 

(2) In the two larger raoituls of the Gdhs, viz. Ushahin and Hdvan, 
reverence is paid to the seven Amshispand3, the first five of which are rever- 
enoed in the Ushah'n Gdh, while the last two in the Hdvan Gdh. This also goes 
to prove that Ushahin is the first in order of the five Gdhs. 

87 
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(3) In the Pahlavi Nirangistan the order of the Gahs begins with 
Ushahin and ends with Aiwi?ruthrem . This order is also seen by me in some 
manuscripts of the Khordeh Avesta. 

(4) The obsequial fourth day ceromony called Chahdrtim is ooinmenoed to 
be performed in the Ushahin Gdh . This also shows that Ushahin is the first in 
the order of Gdhs, bocauso the ritual of Chaharfrm, the fourth day, is begun with 
Ushahin. 

(5) Besides these Ushdh the dawn, as the commencement of the day, is 
met .with in the Vendidad, Pargard 13, paras 1, 2, 5, 6 ; Pargard 18, paras 15, 
23 ; Yasht 5, para 62; Yasht 14, para 20; Yasht 15, para 55, &c. 

IV. 

TECHNICAL TERM9 AS THE NAMES OF CERTAIN RECITALS. 

In the portion of Yasna consisting of the Hds 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 called 
toohnically the Sardsh Danin, certain words occur which are generally trans¬ 
lated in their ordinary meanings. But they are not so, in as much as they are 
usod there as technical names for certain aggregations of Lids of the Yasna 
which are to be recited until the wholo Yasna is completed. 



Technical terms. 

i 

Standing for what recitals. 

( 1 ) 


Yasna Ha 19, 20, 21, the commentaries 
on Ashem, Yathd, and Yenghehdtam. 

(2) 


The fivo Gdthds. 

.*' f 


YnOna., Has 55-63. 

(4) 


Tho portion commencing with 
Angheiish Darethrdi (Y’asnU, Hds, 64, 

651- 

(5) 


The portion of the Y’asrifi, H& 66, 
commencing with •«*<•> 

&c. 

(6) 


The portion of the H& 72 commenc¬ 
ing With 
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The attention of the learned members of the Zarthoshii Dinni Khol Karndri 
Mandli (Soeioty for making researches into the Zoroastrian religion) was 
drawn by me to this subject in 1891 A.D. (See the proceedings of the Society), 
and I belive there may still be other technical terms in the Avesta which may 
have^hitherto been translated in their ordinary meanings, but which, if invest¬ 
igated in this spirit, may lead to further discoveries in the Avesta. 

V. 

THE FOUR PRINCIPAL APPELLATIVES OF THE 
mAzdayasni RELI&ION. 

( Yctsna 12, para 9); — 

In the confession of faith of the MAzdayasni Religion, besides the usual 
epithet (good), there are other four qualifying adjectives of this reli¬ 

gion. These four words must not have been appliod to this religion without 
any peculiar significations. Hence thoy are important to be well understood. 
They are (1) (2) (3) and (4) 

If we analyse the first adjective into it would be 

compared somewhat with Sk. root (throwing forth) + (yoke strap). 
This would give no suitable meaning to dem te an appropriate signification of the 
religion. The traditional Pahlavi moaning is viv is (which has aban¬ 
doned false arguments), and its comment is tu-*er ^ »e/ t; 

»r<>o -**ij ej<? -ore) ^jutens g'S iiy is m»iAs, (that is, one 

should not go to others with absurd or unjust arguments, but if any one comes 
with absurd or unjust arguments, we should well contest with just arguments 
with him). Neryoseugh translates the Pahlavi meaning by (which 

has abandoned wrong arguments) and the comment by e? 3 TfaRTj«Vi jt 

tij m ^ af srnmgrcs q>|q:. (Without 

having weighty arguments it is not fit to go to argue with any persons, but if 
any one adduces absurd or unjust arguments, it is fit to rightly contest with 
him). From these two translations we gather that the Avestio ig 

understood by them to mean contest or controversy, and, therefore, the word 
in the Avesta text should be corrected into (argument, 

from y/~ rH* to speak). Or keeping the text intact, we must understand rv to 
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stand for i> as sometimes it is found in the Avesta. For example y /©'■"w for 
yf or yf o'-*!) (to cover, to put on dress) ; 

(put on the two articles of dress, viz. the Sadr A and Kusti , Vendid&d 18, 
para 21); (both having put on the signs of religion, viz. 

the Sudrd and Kusti : Yasna H& 53, para 5, &e. j*)-* for and *■*»•"*• 

from V"o , -"pe (to put on).—The second epithet when analysed into 

-ojAj-"|u + -we^i gives more than one meanings, such as “ which has put down 
weapons”, “ which has concealed weapons”, ‘‘ which has abandoned weapons”, 
“ which has abundance of weapons”, and so on. Of all these various meanings 
the one appropriate to Mazdayasni Religion is “ which has put aside weapons”, 
i.e. which prohibits the use of weapons in its propagation.— The third epithet 
is much interesting. Some have analysed it into 
and have understood by it ‘ giving relationship’. If it really meant so, the 
first part ought to have been or simply or This ety¬ 
mology and meaning, therefore, is not oorreot. Let us analyse it into + 

[It being an orthographical rule of the Avesta language that when >» 
come together, one > must be elided, hence we have here “ in 
>vw~-2L has several meanings, such as relationship, a relative, owner, master, a 
priest, and so on ; and means marriage, married life, &o. from \/ v!» or 

Sk. marry. Hence the moaning of appropriate as 

deuoting a certain peculiarity of tho Mazdayasni Religion, would be (l) whioh in¬ 
culcates married life as a duty, i.e. which forbids oelibaoy ; (2) whioh considers 
next-of-kin marriage as lawful, in contradistinction to tho law prevailing among 
the Hindi Daevayasnas whioh forbids marriage among the same golra (family); 
(3) which allows the priest3 to marry. Thus we see that this third adjective 
denotes a distinguishing peculiarity of the Mazda-worshipping people, who also 
were sometimes called by this appellative, as i» j 'A-^-»»v«-»a,(YendidM VIII. 13, 
as we shall see further on in note XI). To call certain peoples by certain 
peculiarities of their religions is sometimes met with in the writings of old Iranians, 
e.g. -(those who gird their waists with Xu«fj') = Mazdayasn&ns ; jj* **s* 

(those who cremate or burn their dead) = the Hindoos ; ^ jjf (those who dig 
graves and bury their dead in them] = the Musalmans, and so on. The last 
appellative is generally understood to have the usual meaning of pure, 
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holy, sacred, &o. But here as well as elsewhere in the Avestii this adjective 
has a peouliar signification, implying not only general purity or holiness in the 
moral sense of the word, but also in ceremonial, ritualistic, and other peculiar 
commandments of the Mfizdayasni Faith. 

VI. 

“ASHA” AS THE NAME OF THE HEAVENLY LOCALITY “GAROTHMAN.” 

{Yama 16, para 7) :—This phrase is under¬ 
stood to have the apparent primary radioal meaning of its three component 
words “ glorious works of Righteousness”, and consequently the paragraph is 
translated somewhat as under : — 

“ And we worship the glorious works of Righteousness, in which the 
souls of the dead rejoice, which are the Fravashis of the Saints.” 

This translation has originated two erroneous ideas. The one is the 
traditional belief that the Rav&ns and the Farohars are the same, thus oon- 
founding human souls with their guardian spirits. The second is tho con¬ 
founding or identifying aots of Righteousness with Fravashis, or Guardian 
Spirits. But the aforesaid three words, as well as tho word in this 

passage have entirely different meanings. The second word is the name 

of a heavenly locality, in which sense it is used in Fid XIX , para 6, whore the 
three stages of Heaven are spoken of as (l) (2) ; 

and (3) Somewhat similarly wo have in Yasna XVI, paras 

6 and 7, the three stages of Heaven (1) SrA-A ; ( 2 ) 

; and (3) A little 

oareful reflection on these parallel passages of the IIds XIX and XVI will show 
that in these passages heavenly localities are spoken of and not works. 

does not mean in this passage “ they rejoioe”, but it means “ they 
make them rest", from ory"to dwell, to take rest, of which the 

oausal is In this sense also the Pahlavi translator has understood 

this word, whioh he translates by dqdintnd, " they make them rest.” 

Not only this, but he further gives as commentary of the pas age 
gar6thmdn, whioh is well-known as a heavenly locality. The last word JJsMk 
>is not to be understood here as ” work”, but as a synonym of “lustre” 
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Sk. Pahlavi t)> varj, Pazend e£*“!» or «s^>ui. (Compare, also Visperad XIX. 

para 2 ; Ardi-ftahesht Yasht, paras 1 and 2). Moreover, if we acoept the 
pronoun >o , -»ro as standing for “ works”, grammar compels us that there must 
bo hore a past participle passive in the locative plural case, like 
»o—or some such. Investigating in this way we find that the moaning 
of this passage hitherto understood is not correot. Taking the meanings of 
-* 0 *.-*, andas shown above and observing the acouraoy of grammar,' 

the translation of Yasna, lid XVI, para 7 is as follows :— 

“We adore the bright lustres of the heavenly locality Zsha (Qarothm&n) 
in which (those) which are tho guardian spirits of the holy, make the Ravdns 
(or souls) of the Iristds (those wko have been declared fit for Heaven), rest.” 

There is a somewhat similar sentence in the Aveata .--e^ 

-irro (here we reverence the Ravdns [or spuIb] of 

the dead, which are the Frauashis of the holy). This is recited at the end of 
Gdhdti Sardyashni «W2f) as well as in the formula recital on certain occa¬ 
sions of viewing the Tower of Silence ('tH%iR This recital also Beems 

to have strengthened the erroneous idea that Ravdns and Faro hart are identical. 
But this error is due to taking frre, a relative pronoun standing for Rvdn. 
If it were so, the word would have been and not t*T». With a little con¬ 
sideration it will appear that -*r must have been left out by incompetent writers 
and careloes reciters. Correcting, therfeore, &*** into the sense is clear, 

and the text would run *-*r»*f!*« •wy-»c-»J>-*ro • «*)-***> A.> 

(Here we reverenoe the Ravdns [souls] of the dead and the Fravashis 
of the holy). 

VII. 

THE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT OF THE PROPHET 
SPITAMA ZARATHUSHTRA. 

—( Yasna, Hd 53) :—It is ray humble opinion that 
this fifth and the last G&th& of Zarathushtra which has been oonoeived as a 
nuptial song, ia really the last will and testament of the prophet Spitama 
Zarathushtra. This view held by me of this Gdthd was laid before the members 
of the “ Zarthoshti Dinni Khol Karndri Afandli (Society for making researches 
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into the Zoroastrian Religion) in 1891 and 1892 A.D. (See the proceedings of the 
Society). I divide this chapter of the testament into sir parts thus :—'Part I, 
paras 1-2, wherein Zarathushtra appoints his successors in the matters of religion 
Gflshtftsp, E'rashaoshtra, and other wise and holy propounders of religiou, and 
enjoins that in all succeeding times this practice must be observed and continued. 
I*art IT. consists of the third paragraph, in whioh Zarathushtra commands his 
daughter Pouruohijtfi to be, during the time of her unmarried life, under the 
guidance of a wise preceptor of hia religion, and after that to marry a good 
husband, and after her marriage to live under his protection, and to load a 
secular virtuous life. Part III. consists of the fourth paragraph, in which he 
orders all good women to honour and obey their elders and guardians, and 
promises that if they will exert their influence in making thoso who come in 
oontaot with them steadfast on his religion, they will be rewarded heaven by 
Ahura-Mazda in the next life Part IV\ consists of the fifth paragraph, wherein 
he'- orders the marrying oouples to profess his religion with its both outward 
si^ns (viz. Sudi'd and lidsti), and admonishes them to lead a life of mutual love. 
Part V. oousists of paragraphs 6 and 7, in which ho enjoins all men and women 
to abstain from dehion-worShip which is sure to bring bitter punishment in hell. 
The Part VI., the concluding one, consists of paras 8 and 9, wherein he excludes 
frorh his blessings all thoBe who will not fulfill his wishes and oommands, and 
oitfets tt> consider subh pdribnS as alien to his community, and on the other hand 
he pronoUhdos benedictions and promises meritorious reward by Ahnra Mazda 
in heaven 1 to all tho'sd who will fiijht agdinst and vanquish wiokbd rulers, false 
priests, deoeivers and subh other evil’ffeTsons. With this preliminary remark 
I give my trahslatidn with important neoesSucy notes of this lid as follows :— 

PARAS 1—2. 

“ The best wish of Zarathushtra, the’’descendant of Spitama, is mkde 
heard (i.e* announced as follows): — If (or when) Ahura Mazda should bestow 
upon him (Zarathushtra) (in reward) for his righteousness the gifts, viz., 
a blissful life for all eternity (i.e., heaven after his death), Gusht&sp. the 
Ksyfcniam, Frashaoshtray and any descendant (or successor) of Zarathushtra 
hiaaseif, and^from tirae to tirtte)>the Sacshywnts (the holy benefactors of the 
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world, the propagators of religion, i.e., the Zoroastrian priests), who may be 
well-versed in the Right Ways, namely, the Religion which Hormazd has given 
(i-e., sent to mankind), shall give instructions abiut thoughts, wordB, and deeds, 
so as to make one faithful as regards the worship, praises, and propitiation of 
Hormazd ; (they shall give instructions) to him (i.e. to any person) who may 
wish to learn and remove the doubts (of his mind) as regards the sayings and 
actions of the Good Religion " 

Notes. —Pahlavi the state of blissful life. This word is 
equivalent to •«}«'-“ Pahlavi ; Pars, —•■"I'a’ij-'O** ■»)■*} I 

take here the root (correcting tho text into hp*)) <as' akm to *}**»}, 

. jm ! m ^ doubt, and the root s-v-* 113 as the desiderative of i*-»* to learn ; the re¬ 
duplicative syllable being dropped and -“32.^ transposed to is equivalent 

to rejoicing, propitiation.—Adverb, present participle, aoousa- 

tive singular of the root + && akin to 

nominative plural of -* 5 , knower, one who knows : nominative singular p . 
accusative singular <# 5 - 

PARA S. 

“ And thou, Oh Pouruchi?ta 1 the descendant of Hafiohataspa and 
Spitama 1 the devotional one among the daughters of Zarathushtra I he (the 
spiritual guide) shall give to thee the signs (the sacred garments, sudrd and 
Jctisti) of the acknowledgement of being under the rulership of Mazda, Vohhmand, 
and Asha (Hormazd, Bahman, and Ardibehesht). And after that thou shalt 
be consulting him (in matters of religion) with thy increasing wisdom. And 
thou shalt marry a good husband of perfect good mind.” 

Notes, The subject of this verb is to be taken as understood and 

to be taken from tho preceding passage where W)?*} (wise preceptors) are 
spoken of. or J-»y, from -f y'' VS Sk. Wf, to respond, 

or to acknowledge ; or -y^ w-mc (= v-H*), Sk, * to put ou the garment.’ 

Here Zarathushtra oommands his youngest daughter that she shall get herself 
initiated into the oeremony of Sudrd and Kdsti by a spiritual guide, and shall 
continue to consult him in matters of religion, and also that she shall not 
remain single, but marry a good husband. This command of Zarathushtra 
reminds us of a similar injunction in Rwdyets, inouloating that every 
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Zoroastuian should select one invisible spirit or angel, one religious guide, and 
one wise friend to ask their help in spiritual, religious, and worldly affairs. 

- >!-“^)>o'. (>f+ -"“cr^thou shalt marry a good husband. >1 M yw 
=Sk. = a good master. (Compare Yasnft, Ha 31, para 16). tV* = Sk. f, 
to select and to marry; and -“"tf, the termination of imperative mood, second 
person singular. 

PARA 4. 

“Verily the pious house-wife who will'emulate in giving herself up (in 
submitting herself) to the pious father and husband and relative, who lead an 
honest industrious life, shall be everlastingly given by Ahura Mazda the 
deserved (?) Gardthm&n (the highest heaven) of Behman—she herself being, 
as it were, the good religion incarnate. (In other words, she will bo a model of 
a pious Zoroastrian lady). 1 ' 

Notes. Feminine of -A-4? husband ; as feminine of -“W-*, 

&o, y'' - Sk. to emulate (other women in submission 

to her lawful elders), “ to the father.” is another word 

for = Sk. sound, - Sk. to sound. >«'}-" or (com¬ 
pare Venid&d 5i para 38) is a synonym for or -“!•««! dwelling. So •s v - u » ) e(e_ 

>«*}-“ is another name for -*)-"«{} (Gardthman). -•ojip •(« is a difficult 

phrase. It seems to be an adjective of Gn’oth'nd'i If compare l to Persian 

it would mean ‘deserved,’ ‘deserving ’ (?) ; or comparod to Skr. «rji\+ 
measuring at growth, proportionate (?). 

PARA 5. 

“ Declaring openly I command the brides and ye also (the bridegrooms), 
I who encourage married life, that this yo shall often and often bring to 
remembrance, viz. both having been invested with the two outward signs of 
religion ($&lrd and Kilsti) ye shall obtain (lead) the lifo of good min i. And ye 
shall bear affectionate love to eaoh other. Verily, then, it will be your living 
happily.” 

Notes, —Nominative singular of W-*e*}-"".—Sk. 
brides uniting in wedlock. a contraction of = Sk. 3f?V*w*r, 

causing or encouraging marriages, tp^- -rl(« and ye shall often and often 

28 
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put into mind ; i.e. ye shall always remember. *=this, the following—* 0 *) 
with the two (outward) signs of religion (Sud'‘d and =* 

and -“***-" 1*0 = “ both invested with.”—a*)-“»*!? or 

future imperative, third person plural, from x /~to love. jVjj = 100 * ‘of him 
or her, i.e. of eaoh.”—«r)^> a 1 , =«!-““-ai.xu 1 good dwelling, living, i.e., living 
happily. 

PARA 6. 

“ Oh men and women ! Ye shall thus truly and watchfully abstain from 
giving offerings to the lying one (Druj), (i.e. demon-worship), guard yourself from 
that (demon-worship) ; ye shall extrioate yourself from that (demon-worship). 
For in return (punishment) for this (sin of demon-worship) surely it is ordained 
that the invisible existence will be marred with want of contentment, 
destroying happiness, to those sinners who knowingly thwart righteousness, and 
they shall have to bemoan themselves.” 

Notes. = Mas , females, women, ladies. Compare Persian w). 

= the offering to the Druj, in opposition to offering 

to Asha (Yasna, H& 8 , para. 3); from y /"to offer, Sk. if.—>H<* = self, ({{n = 
«ru = «jw, relative pronoun of +• -“SyJ + ■»» + the act of 

removing from here, i.e abstaining from. aw = you keep watch, from 

v "i,j,oaj - Sk- W - Latin Spfctn , to see, to watch, to guard- >taj.-**04J is a 
denominative verb from a looker-on, a watch, a guard The first and 

the last words, and are Zand, or comments, which we oan find out 

counting the syllables of the line. is the technical term for •»*•■»* 

jr-owre which is met with in many places in the Yasna, &o.—- -oAo* must 
be corrected into -“A-Ae*. (Compare Goldner’s Edition, Note J2). •»«* = Sk. fir, to 
bind. to unbind, to disunite. Construe 

+ -)«-“!? + ->«-“!? = Pers, t* 1 ;, lamentation. It is 

allied to and -V-"!? • originally the comparative of -*}■*, 

bad, aB -“v-w is a contraction of •-r-o-» 0 '-A.-^ jp* ^ ~ t 1 *> = knowing, 

knowingly. «,->Sv = Vl-“ 8 \ = Skr. destroyer. - •“{&-“ ~ Skr. Com¬ 
pare also Yendid^d 5, para 4, uvi-* • e^V (wilfully destroying purity; 

• r^ J S\ is equivalent to ). 
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PARA 7. 

“ And in return (punishment) for that (demon-worship) there sha'l be 
heart-rending extensive insaticty of food reaching to the bottom of the naval, 
going up and down, to the invisible (soul) of the wioked wherever he may try 
to flee away. Let that worship be abandoned, lest you shall have to lament at 
last." 

This stanza may be translated in another way. 

“ And in punishment for that demon-worship there Bhali be a furious snake 
going up and down, to the soul of the wicked, &e." 

Notes- -“^-s-Skr. *wi =sacrifice, from which there is * Pers. C” a sacri- 
fioer, Latin 1 Magus’, plural 4 Magi'. = Pahiavi i°e/xs Magbput = Pars. 

a Parsi priest.—Correct it into - Pors. jl , excessive hunger, 

insatiety. On comparing it with Sk. sift, Pars- ‘tap, a snake, a dragon, meta¬ 
phorically it means the pain caused by excessive hunger or by a huge serpent. 
Compare the punishment of the souls of some sinners in hell, described in the 
Ardft-Virfif-Nilmeh. (l) heart-felt, heart-rending; (2) if taken as 

it may be an adjective of , a dragon, meaning filthy, foul. Compare 
( 3 } If taken as it may be an adjective of 

■»*-“, meaning stinging, biting, gnawing the heart the heart, and 

p. p. passive of to sting). • t /"= Sk to go, to 

move. = the invisible (part), i.e. the soul, «-“W, he may flee 

further ; "-“I to flee, Sk. Gujerati *_>!*, = Sk. RW, to 

separate. The meaning iB “ not only that ye shall abandon the demon-worship, 
but also you shall make others abandon it.” the same as in the 

above stanza, comparable with PerB. a-'j = lamentation. 

PARA 8. 

“ Let all those, who are inactive (who show dereliction of duty in oarrying 
out these my injunctions) be derided and sneered at and rediouled by the taunting 
executioners and lash-beaters of good kings. Let them be excommunicated and 
driven away from habitations and streets. Let them be bound both (in hands 
and feet) with chains. May swift and great mortality befall tliem ! ’’ 

Notes. inactive, not performing, showing dereliction of duty. 
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The prefix denotes absence, want. Compare absence of food. 

construo it with ••“uiasfc-"*)-'" =Skr = fib for deriding, sneering, redicul- 

ing, fit for indignity ; future participle. =Skr. fit for redicule ; 

be. inadmissible in society, banned from society. ^-*1 - beater, 

punisher, executioner ; (from %/"to bo cruel, to wound'. Contraction 
0 f = A ^(-K a cruel man. As executioner, bo lash-beater. 

Both are punishers, low menials of the royal courts. y *»>^ Sk. 

W* Pets, to decry, to taunt. Compare the pictures of punishment of 

sinners in hell by the Dadods who redicule and taunt them 3S given in the Ard&- 
Vir4f-.Vdmoh.—This word is allied to Greek ‘eremos’ (from 

which tho English word ‘hermit’ is derived); standing alone, he. excommuni¬ 
cation, ban from society. Compare Yasna 48, para 11. ‘ J ^5 

(who will excommunicate the cruel wicked persons?). 

=Sk. from habitations. Here J stands for I-^-■Ai-Sk. 

|<3 - let him move.. = h>k- llN$r - bound both (in hands and feet) 

with chains (shackles and tetters). ^ goes with which means bonds, 

chains, from v3^, to bind* 

PARA 9. 

“ One adorns himself with (the aaored) garb (Stidrd and fC&sti), though 
without faith; (i.e. there are certain persons who, though outwardly appear 
pious, are really hypocrites). There are also wilful destroyers of righteousness, 
the tandfu>'s, (the great sinners), who are, as it were, prostitutes, the decreasers 
(of the prosperity of the world). Wherever there be a good lord (sovereign) 
who would fight against/ the lives aud hospitable receptions accorded to such 
persons, that aot of his is as vnoritorious as “ Thy Khshathra (Kingdom), oh 
Ahura Mazda! which is the same as giving subsistence to the poor, leading righte¬ 
ous life [alluded to in the Yathd-Ahti-Vairyoy. 

Notks. = one without faith, or one having bad faith, a sancti¬ 
monious hypocrite, = Skr «* garb. (Refers to the religious garment, 

Sudrd and Kdsti). adorns. to adorn ; Pers. Pahlavi 

vdrd<?lann. docroaser, S to decrease. Compare , meta¬ 

phorically spokeu of in Vendidild XVIII, as the decreaser of waters, trees, and 
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other prosperities of the world is a synonym of %/"&<?* Sk. ** 

to be attached with unlawful love, = wilful destroyers 

of purity. Compare Vendid&d V, para 4. a Tandfur 

(a great oriminal, a sinner).— >) or Sk. Si = Pers. / where ? Note here the 

interrogative is for the relative Compare Yasna, H6 23, para 3. *0 

= Jf-u- **ro.—life.—would fight against, \/ «-"o* + £■>«. 
Compare Pahlavi hamfyt.dr, opponent. literally “ going and 

ooming at one’s will, without hindrance from any one ”, i.e. good reception hos¬ 
pitality. Compare Yasna, H& XU, para 3. comparative of every 

good thing. Compare the line -s-ire •->“ •j-u'W-- 

in the Yathd-Ahd'V&iryd. ~ 

The first line may be differently interpreted- “Poison (in hell) is the gift 

to the unbelievers. They (who) are the troublous oppressors of men.” 

hlcTia.—(l) = Skr. ft«l: poison. Compare Arda Yirdf Nameh. Or 

(2) = ^3tw-»je, (with theprooope of ^ and change of_j into l>) Pahl- misery 

from V" V^=Ved. *1^ to recompense.—Skr. oppressors of 
men.—from S Pers. j to torment. 

Such is the substance of the G&th& VahishttHshti, whioh must have been 
composed by Zarathushtra, the prophet, in the last stage of his life. Taking 
all the five G&th&s in a comprehensive view, it seems they must have been 
oomposed by him one after the other at different stage3 of his life ; because we 
oan traoe in them incidents relating to his life from youth to old age. Seeing 
muoh of the sublime and noble work of the propagation of his religion and 
reform of the world still remaiaed to be done, the Prophet must naturally have 
been led to entrust it to his successors and followers in all times to come ; and 
henoe this chapter is more likely to be of the nature of his last will and testa¬ 
ment rather than anything else. 

VIII. 

BENDVA. {Yasna, lid XL1X., paras 1-2) :— 

This word is so rare that it occurs only in the two consecutive G&thic 
stangas of Yasna, H& 49, paras 1-2. Some eminent scholars, assuming this 
word to be the proper ijame of a border chief, have rendered these stanzas in 
ttaur own way. But we have not yet got any evidenoe er evidences in support 



of this assumption. On the contrary the traditional Pahlavi translation as 
well as comparative philology oombinedly show that there is no need of assum¬ 
ing it to be the name of a border chief. The Pahlavi gives its meaning -^ms» 
vim&rih, Pers. , sickness, ailment, disease; and philologioally also the 

word is comparable to Sanskrit star, Pers. ^, Gujer&ti mU and MMIA, 
meaning sickness, indisposition. In support of this comparision we have an 
example of the Avestic initial _j comparable to Sanskrit viz. the root 

Sk. g\, to deliver, to release, to set free, to get relief or comfort. Henoe 
approving the traditional and the philologioal meaning of to be Bioknesa, 

ailment, disease, I render the aforesaid two paras as follows :— 

“ A great chronio disease has filled (taken hold of) me, whioh (disease) is 
difficult to go away (to be removed or oured). Oh Mazda I make me truly 
rejoiced. (Cure me of this disease, so that I may be oheerful again). Come to 
me by my good prayer. Comfort me. By means of (Thy) Good Mind put 
aside this disease. 

“ And he caqses me diseased of this, he who is the false religionist, the 
deceiver in the garb of truth, the frequent (intense) euvier who has not for 
himself Thy Holy Consummate Thought, nor is he a kind enquirer (of my 
condition).” 

Notes, -““-“re, continuous, chronio. the perfect tense of \/ r i)i«, to 

fill. p ra yer, from V, Sk. to Bpeak, to say. from V^ for 

to comfort. Compare o—|^ comfort ■>VJw«-'}-«(=;Pers. *** and 

yfooUj causesisickness ; yh, to sicken. frequently or intensely 

envious,^= Sk. to envy, from V"Sk. to hold, to 

have. 

From these two Btanzas we oonolude that they were oomposed by Zara- 
thushtra at a time when he was suffering from a heavy continual sickness, and 
when some enemy of his had come to him in the guise of a friend to recommend 
to him some remedy to cure this disease. But Zarathushtia sagaciously finding 
him out to be the enemy in the garb of a friend rejected his advice, and preferred 
to take some other remedy putting his trust in Ahura Mazda. The source of 
the event of ZaratLushtia’6 sickness spoken of in the Persian Zarthdsht N&meh, 
when bis enemies x etc amended let him remedies which would have surely killed 
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him but whioh he refused to take, oau be traoed in these two stanzas of Yasna, 
Hft 49. 

IX. 

EGYPT’S NAME IN TEE AVE3TA, AND DISCOVERY OF 
THE HVAFRlDAN DYNASTY IN THE AVESTIC 
TIME AFTER THE KAYAnIANS. 

(Abdn Yasht, paras 130-132) :— 

In the Abftn Yasht, paras 130-132 there is this prayer :— 


The translation of this passage given by learned soholars is somewhat as 
follows: — 

“ I beg of thee this favour, that I, fully blessed, may oonquer large king¬ 
doms.” 

Here the phrase is of great interest, worth inves¬ 

tigating into. 

In the first plaoe if we think a little, the asking of this sort of boon would 
not be appropriate in the mouth of any or every person. For if an ordinary 
person were to ask for a boon, he would not ask to obtain kingdoms in his 
prayer. This shows that the above prayer was uttered by some particular 
person, and. therefore, the word must not be considered an adjective of 

jj$-“ (I), but as a proper name of some particular person. Let us try to find 
out who that person was. In the Pahlavi Dinkard we come across the follow¬ 
ing passage:— 

r^-oyunrf »»V i'W iC i»-v pi 

. ... »w j *-*’* [->] 1*11 * I* »w »'tl 

(See the Manusoript Dinkard, No 11, Rehetseok’s Appendix II., in the 
Mullft Firuz Library of Bombay, labelled J 1 

copied by the late Dastur Eraohji Sorabji Meherji Rftnfi, page 23 of 

[Hfikhhd&ih ba§n Jara-t6khmag4n flkhar min Frfid&n pavan.fradfim 

pavan M&nCuhchihardn u dadigar pavan ECay&n u fi-digar pavan Hv&frltdn $ 






min ham KayUn £ Sfisftni&n......] “Among the descendants of Jamshed, 

there was good rule after Faredhn.first by the successors of Min6oheher, 

and secondly by the Kay&nis and thirdly by the descendants of Hv&frit;—and 
the Sas&nians descended from the same Kayflnis.” 

Here we find the trace of a certain dynasty of kings established by a 
person named Hv&frlt. Now if the prayer in the above Avestio passage befits 
any person, it is most likely that the person Hv&fritA was the founder of a 
royal dynasty or a descendant of a certain royal dynasty after Kae Gusht&sp 
(Abftn Yasht, 132) who must have asked this boon from Ardvi Shra. Thus we 
•find that besides tho well-known dynasties of anoient kings of Persia, there was 
one more dynasty of Kings of Persia in the Avestio times after that of the 
Kayilnians and preceding that of the Aohsemenians. Now, this Hv&frlt6 prays 
for making some conquest. What is it that he wants to oonquer ? It is 
-bA Hitherto these two words have been translated as large king¬ 

doms. But it is my humble opinion that is a geographical proper name 
of a country, and that country is none else but Egypt. The word must 

originally have been But through oareless recitations and erroneous 

writings of manuscripts, the letter ^ being dropped, the word remained • 

We have two similar examples of the dropping of the letter ^ in the A vesta. 
The one is the well-known name of Baotria which was originally -**A*^-**j, but 
now it is found only (Vendidthl I, paras 6 and 7) ; the original * 

reappearing in Pahlavi bakhlr, Pars. and . The seoond is 
(Vendid&d XIX, para 21), originally (a particular piece of bamboo which 
is an implement used in the ceremonial purification of Bareshnflm). The letter 
b in this word having been dropped, and the three following words through 
careless recitation and negligent writing being changed, the text now stands 
there (the bull, a full ox ungelded [or oloven- 

hoofed]). But it should be correotad into mean¬ 

ing thereby ‘ the bamboo implement for sprinkling [the cow’s urine] which ha* a 
certain number of knot9, i.e. nine knots, well-known as Pers. tjf Gajer&ti‘*k*ft*, 
used in the ceremonial purification of Bareshnfim. Now it may be asked why 
the whole country of Egypt as one is not here spoken of, and instead of it the 
word is m the plural number. Its explanation is that .•A*-** in the 
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plural number means the kingdoms or principalities op Masra (Egypt), in which 
number it is Pound also in the Achsemenian Persian Inscriptions as well as in 
Hebrew writings. Thus the Achsemetiian £<*-. <vr. ft. £1. frt. Y<*\ fn. (Mudrfiyfi), 
Hebrew m-s-r-i~>n. From this we oan only conclude that the 

conqueror wishes to lead his army to subdue some tribes of Egypt and not 
the King or the Emperor of the whole country. And this much is also 
certain that in the Avestic times was a. monarch who wished to lead his 

army to the country of -"*-•«, whioh is Egypt. 

X. 

upAzana. 

:—The phrase which frequently occurs in the Vend- 

idftd, being erroneously translated into Pahlavi by tret 5 s*€ ee (tmem zanishnih 
maem zanishnn = ‘lashing stripes’) has led for centuries many people to believe that 
one kind of the punishments indicted on criminals in the time of the VendidiVl was 
of the nature of lashing stripes, and that also not only in the number of one or two 
dozens but rising to hundreds and thousands and tens of thousands. (!). Thin has 
brought undeserved discredit upon the teaching of the Vendidad which is stigmatised 
as a code of barbarous people. Not only this wrong idea of lashing stripes was pre¬ 
valent before the light of modern researches was thrown upon the A vesta, but it is 
even sometimes found in the writings of some of the learned scholars of the present 
time. But this error of the Pahlavi translator has erelong been detected and corrected 
by some of our esteemed savants and scholars through the help of the study of the 
Avestic grammar. The Pahlavi translator, ignorant of the grammar of the Avesta 
lan^uaire. having misconceived the Avesta root (-» = Sk. anr, of the first couiuga- 
tion, meaning to drive, to be the Avesta’root which is of the second conjugation, 
Sk. 5 ^, to beat, has rendered the phrase in the sense of “lashing stripes”. We 
must, however, dismiss this idea for ever, because the right root is _J-», Sk of 
the first conjugation, which with the prefix -*«> (near, towards) means ‘ to drive to’, 

‘ to bring near’, ‘ to produce And, therefore, the phrase means “ one should drive 
the droves/’ i.e. “ one should bring so many domestic animals as fine inflicted on him 
for his crime.” This fact is also well-known that in the Avestic times cattles were 
29 
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the medium of value. (Compare Avesta Sk. qg, Latin ‘peons’, German 

*Veh’, English ‘fee, &c,”). There is no wonder then that the lines of punishment or 
atonement indicted on criminals were in the shape of cattles, Now different kinds 
of cattles may be of smaller or greater value, and it may be asked which kind of 
cattles the culprit was to pay as his line. To determine this kind of fine remained 
in the hands of the administrator of justice, which must have been written in some 
other law-book, now unfortunately lost to us. 

There are some other learned translators who have understood the root 
to mean “to drive away noxious animals.” If that was the real meaning, the phrase 
would have been .pAgain, it is very difficult to determine the 
driving away of noxious animals. For, among the noxious animals, there are some 
which are deadly ferocious like the lion, the tiger, the wolf, and so on, as well as 
very insignificantly small creatures like the ant, the bees, and such others. I here- 
fore, the only conclusion we can come to is that the above said phrase means nothing 
but fine in the shape of cattles. Latterly when the medium of value came to be 
changed from cattles to coins, fine may have been determined in the shape of so much 
money or by its equivalent thing or things or by act of public utility at the discretion 
of the judge or the high-priest, whoever he may have been. 

XI. 

CATTLE-URINE USED IN THE PURIFICATION 
OF CORPSE-BEARE KS. 

( Vendid&d VII1 , paras 12-13) : — 

Another unfortunate blunder on the part of careless reciters and hasty 
translators has brought an unmerited censure upon the teaching of the Vendid&d. 
It is in regard to the urine to be used in the purification of the corpse-bearers. The 
original Avestic text of the V’eudid&d distinctly prohibits the use of human urine and 
allows only the use of the urine of small and large cattles like the sheep, goats, cows, 
oxen, for the purpose. Then Eollowsome words, which not being properly understood, 
are conceived to be an exception to the prohibitive command. They are in the Avesta 
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Correcting into •a-*' 1 !* the meaning is not ‘ exoept’ as is taken by 

some translators, but it is " but that (urine)”, and understanding the meaning of 
[ iei . e i n seuse of a synonymous appellative for as we 

have shown al>ove in Note V, and as causal of the root_J-J«=:‘ to urine’, 

the translation of the passage in question is as under :— 

“ tliut (urine.) (must be brought directly) by two (persons), who are men 
or women ot the Zoroustrian faith ;—they shall make those (cattles) to urine, with 
which those corpse-hearers shall wash their hair and body,” 

XII. 

THE TREATMENT OP THE AVESTIC “ AYA^ZHDYA,” PAHLAVI 
“ AYOKBAR ”, ie. AN UNPURIFIABLE AND, THEREFORE, 
PERMANENTLY SEGREGATED PERSON. 

In Vendidad III. paras, 14-21 , there is the treatment of a person, wherein 
occur these two words and This has given rise in Pahlavi-P&zend and 

Persian Kavayets to a technical term “ Ay 6k bar,” erroneously understood by 
tradition as well as all translators to mean a person who knowingly or unknowingly 
touches or curries alone a dead body, and consequently has to undergo penal 
servitude for life, and who, when quite old, is to be flayed alive and beheaded (II) 
But in my humble opinion the real meaning of it is not so. For, in Venid4d VIII, 
paras. 97-107 such a person is spoken of as purifiable. Hence, “ Ayaozhdya ” or 
“ Ay ok bar” means either one who ou account of his unclean profession has to 
remain permanently segregated, as well as one who is employed in carrying as well 
as disposing of >n-“) (dead matter, dead persons, corpses and all sorts of filthy 
impurities) ; or a culprit who is condemned to undergo the punishment of penal 
servitude for life and is compelled to remain always segregated and be employed in 
the work of the disposal of dead bodies, dead matter, and in such other public 
seavengering works. This meaning which I assign to “ AyaAzhdya” and 
“ Ay 6k bar ” is arrived at by me after comparing Vendidad III, paras 4-21 ; 
Vendidad VI, paras 4G-51 ; Vendidad VII, paras 23-27 ; Vendidad IX, paras 
47-57 ; Vendidad XVIII, paras 8-12; wherein certain persons arc called 
(Ayaozhdya), i.e. unpurifyable, and, therefore, permanently segregated. 
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Who are these “ Ayaozhdya’’ ? They are as follows :— 

(lj The professional carriers and disposers of corpses (Vendidad 111 , paras 
14-21). ( 2 ) Those who do not abstain from eating the flesh of carcasses of animals 

(V endidad VII, paras 23-27). (3) Professional castraters of animals (<^ 15 -^ 8^132 ; 

—Pers. * balls, the testicles, and to cut ; i.e. a castrater of animals ; 

(?) (Vendidad VII, para 24). ( 4 ) Those who carry on the professions of removing 
the diseased blood from bodies, such as the appliers of leeches, those who carry on 
the profession of venesection, those whose profession is that of cutting diseased parts 

of bodies, with lancets, &c., and such others (?) from Pers. 

(?) leeches, and -\f to cut) (Vendi £d VII, para 24). '! (a) The professional 

remover of dead matter, such as pus, &c, from the eyes, like the swollen eyes, 
&c. (Vendidad VII, para 27). ( 6 ) One who mixes dead matter, and filthy impuri¬ 
ties with water and fire (Vendidad VII, para 25). (7) A false purifier, who 

pretending deceitfully carries on that profession, but who does not know the rites 
of purification according to the Mazdayasni religion, and consequently is condemned 
to undergo the punishment of penal servitude for life, and hence is permanently 
segregated (Vendidad IX, para 47). (8) An “ Ashtnog,” or heretic, a heterodox, 
a perverter of the true religious doctrines, a false Athravan (priest), condemned 
to undergo the punishment of penal servitude Cor life, and hence permanently 
segregated (Vendidad XVIII, paras 8 -l 2 ). 

How and where such persons are to remain ? The rule about it is given in 
full in Vendidad III, paras 14-21. It is as follows 

“Any or every person (except the above-mentioned shall noL 

carry that which is dead. But if oue beiakes himself to the profession of carrying 
(and exposing) the corpses or that of coining in contact with the dead matter 
(issuing; from the nose, eyes, the tongue, Lhe mouth, sexual organs and hinder 
parts (as well as the culprits condemned to undergo the punishment of penal 
servitude for life), they (all men of such professions and culprits)—(because) on 
their horny overgrowth (such as nails, hair, scales, pores, &c) the Drftj- 6 -Nasush 
(the invisible evil effect caused by dead substances) continually falls upon, - thence¬ 
forth become ever and ever “Ayaozhdya,” (i.e. impossible to be every now and then 
purified by a complete ceremonial ablution, and, therefore, they are to be 
permanently segregated so long as they carry on those professions or undex-go the 
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punishment of penal servitude). Oh Maker of the corporeal world ! Thou 
Holy One ! Where shall be the place of that person whose avocation is that of 
disposing of the dead substances ? Then answered Ahura Mazda that (place) of 
this earth, wherein is the least water, the fewest plants, is the cleanest and dryest, 
and that way is the least gone over by flocks and herds, (there shall be away from 
it) fire, the son of Ahura Mazda, the consecrated bundle Ilaresma, and pure and 
religious persons. Oh Maker of the corporeal world ! Thou Holy One ! how 
far away from the (sacred) tire, how far away from (sacred) water, how far away 
from the consecrated bundle, Baresina, how far away from pure and holy persons ? 
Then answered Ahura Mazda, thirty paces from the (sacred) fire, thirty paces from 
the (sacred) water, thirty paces from the consecrated bundle Baresina, and three 
paces from pure and religious persons. There in that (sequestered) place of this 
earth shall the Mazda-worshippers erect for him enclosures (or walls) (to dwell in), 
and those worshippers of Mazda shall stand behind witli food and clothings (/. e. 
shall stand out of the enclosure while giving them food and clothings). The food 
shall be most hardening ( i,e . there must be fewest of luxuries, tending to enervate, 
for such persons) and the raiment shall be most worn out. This food they shall 
eat and these clothings they shall put on, until the time when that person grows 
old or decrepit or without the strength of procreation. ( Note :—If in the interval 
at any time a person wishes to quit the unclean profession, or if the culprit 
who undergoes the punishment of penal servitude for life be released, he may be 
purified with appropriate ceremonial ablutions [Compare also Vendidad VIII, 
paras 97-107 J and allowed to mingle with all ; but if not, he may be treated as 
follows). When that person becomes old or decrepit or without the strength of 
procreation, then (that person shall be treated thus) the worshippers of Mazda shall 
have already built apart on high grounds a residence, a strong domed cabin, very 
narrow, much like a turret, of the extent of a hide, for such (segregated) person ; 
whence he may give (expose) corpses (to be deuvoured) to the greediest of the 
corpse-eating creatures of Spent tfinamyu, such as the vultures and other birds ; he 
being told (ordered by the Mazdayasniaus) thus :—‘Take care of this (earth) (i.e. 
take care that dead bodies and bones may not be scattered about in earth, water, 
trees, &c. and defile them), and (in return for it) all sins of thy evil thoughts, 
evil words, and evil deeds shall not remain (on thee) (i.e. will be absolved).’ And 
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if he may have committed other evil deeds, Patet (repentance) alone is his penance ; 
for although one may not have committed any evil deeds, Patet (repenting by 
humble confession of one's proneness to sin) is fgood) for him for ever and ever." 

Notes. Construe -***« = Pers. = shall not carry ; and •-oJr = Pers. 
<_£*»■*'Jr any or every person (except those enumerated above as 
does not mean here alone. Construe -»e> = comes in contact with dead 

filthy substances. Compare = comes in direct contact with dead 

substances, and Pahlavi hamrid; = comes in indirect contact 

with dead substances, and Pahlavi patrtd. Also compare Persian ?ij ~ pus, 
u>*ij and *4^ = filthy, all derived from the Avesta yf AAi to ooze out. = horny 

overgrowth. The word is allied to Avesta nails, and Sanskrit horn. 

= Pers. ^ j&, hardest, most hardening (i.e. there must be fewest of 
luxuries, tending to enervate, for such persons). wtAJ-ir#-*?. Compare Pers. = 
narrow. Compare Avesta "I= a tower, a turret, a minaret. 

residence, from yf )-*•< = Pers. to dwell. -“<rui«u, Pahlavi poq(, Pers. 

* 4 —^ Skin, hide. Pers.^» r a dome, a cupola, Pahlavi kamur, the head 

(of an evil being), the dome resembling the head. is a mispronounced 

and miswritten word for = they shall build, from yf to build. 

Compare Yasna, LVII, para 21, ; Meher Yasht, para 44, •sU-'Aio-"* 

•t<v-'Syvlj.—V -"3 Pahl .-o-“ 3^3 Karkdq, Pers. \jr*j s a vulture. jV-"} for covpse, 

and the root Sk. to eat. &■’»*“, Vedic WRl: [=?^rf«, 3, %, Rv, «,] take care 

thou ; protect thou, watch thou. does not remain, disunites, is absolved. 

-“Aor penance, punishment, expiation, atonement. Compare Sk. STOWT- 

This rule for the treatment of all persons who are (permanently 

segregated persons) is again referred to in Vendid&dlX, 47-57, where the punishment 
of a false deceitful purifier, who does not know the rites of purifying according to 
the M&zdayasni religion and carries on that profession, is spoken of. In the descrip¬ 
tion given therein this rule is refarred to in other words as follows :— 

• •- ••• *•* ••• ••• ««« *#* ••• 

(Para 49) “ What is his punishment ? Then answered Ahgra Mazda, (when) 
these Mazda-worshippers fasten the tics of any (corpse), (and) first bind its both 
hands, and (having brought the corpse to the last place) nude it of its clothings, 
then he (the culprit, i.e. the false purifier condemned to undergo the punishment of 
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H*nul servitude for life), who is confined in the moded cabin, shall give (expose) the 
■urpse to vultures, &c. 

Notks. Compare Vendid&d VI, para 46 = they 

hall fasten (the corpse). •««*-"»-“. Compare VendidtUl VIII, pura 10, 

-l^e, denuded (and) without clothes. 

Again the same rule about the ■‘mylA-m-n is referred to in Vendid&d XVIII, 
ira 10, where the intense hatred towards the Ashm&gh, the heretic, the heterodeox, 
:e pervertor of true religious doctrines, is shown thus : — 

“ He who sets free this man {Ashmbgh) when caught (distressed) in difficulties 
"1 brings him into ease, does no better deed than this that he makes himself fit 
r undergoing the punishment of remaining in the domed cabin (i.e. He becomes 

CONCLUDING REMARK. 

This paper has grown rather long, and we must now stop here. Besides the 
.si subjects treated herein there are others also very important and interesting 
iin.>- to the Zoroastrian Religion met with in the A.vesta and other sacred 
•ings, which require to be thoroughly investigated into. A great deal, no doubt, 
been done up to now in this field, yet much remains to be clone j in as much as 
ir still far from having thoroughly correct texts and rightly reasonable transla- 
.commentaries and explanations. Let us, therefore, employ our time and 
•gv with double vigour in pursuit of the true k nowledge of our Zoroastrian 
ion by the right ways. 

Bombay, / 5th June 1913 . 



THE STORY OF CAMBYSES AND THE MAGUS, 

AS TOLD IN THE FRAGMENTS OF CTESIAS. 

BY 

Dr. Charles J. Ogden , Ph. D., New York City. 

In history, as elsewhere, the advantage usually remains with the first 
comer, even if his report should prove to be far from the truth. Thus, with 
regard to the rise of the Achaemenian empire, the picturesque narrative of 
Herodotus has prevailed almost to the present time, and has given to the 
figures of Cyrus, Cambyses, and Darius a traditional coloring from which we 
can scarcely free them even in the light of our better knowledgo. Nor have 
the discovery and interpretation cf the Old Persian inscriptions released us 
from consulting the Greek historians ; for the official record is only a part of 
history, and the impression that the events have left in tradition is almost as 
important. For this tradition, as it is found in Greek writers, Herodotus is 
indeed our chief authority, but there is another acoount, which, though less 
known and less valuable, still deserves attention. I refer to the fragments of 
the Persica of Ctesias, a Greek who was physician at the court of Artaxerxes II 
in the early years of the fourth century B. C. This work, which he wrote 
with the design of rivalling his predecessor Herodotus, was in twenty-three 
books and related the history of Assyria, Media, and Persia down to his own 
day. 1 It enjoyed considerable popularity in ancient times, but at length it 

1. Our information about the life of Ctesias and the contents of the Persica is derived mainly from the 
fragments of the work itself and from the two following notices, 

Photius, Epitome, Chap. 1 (in Gilmore, Fragments of the Pcrsicu. of Ktesias, §38, p. 122, London, 1888) 
'There was included in my reading a work of Ctesias of Cnidus, the Persica in twenty-three books. In the 
first six, however he deals with Assyrian and pre-Persian history, and it is only from the seventh book on 
that he narrates Persian affairs. In the seventh, eighth, [Dinth], tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth he 
tells about Cyrus, Cambyses, and the Magus, and about Darius and Xerxes. In nearly all points he gives an 
account opposed to that of Herodotus, whom he even accuses of being a liar in many particulars aud whom 
he calls a deviser of fables. Not only is Ctesias later than Herodotus, but he declares that he was either 
an eyewitness of most of the events that he relates, or else had heard directly from the Persians themselves 
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was lost in the general shipwreck of Greek literature during the Middle Ages. 
Bifoce its disappearance, however, it had'eome to the notice of Photius, patri¬ 
arch of Constantinople in the ninth oentury A. D., a man of wide learning for 
his time, who had the fortunate habit of making written summaries of what he 
read. There are preserved to us in a collection, the so-called * Library ’ or 
Myriobiblon of Photius, and among them is a rather lengthy epitome of the 
last seventeen books of Ctesias, which contained the history of Persia. 

Prom this .summary by Photius, and from numerous references found in 
ancient authors, we know the general character of the history of Ctesias, 
although the details are for the most part irrevocably lost. According to his 
own statement, 1 he based his acoounb on the ‘royal parchments’ 2 or official 
annals of Persia ; but his chief interest seems to have been irk the scandals and 
tragedies of the oourt, in marvels told of far off lands, and in tales of romance 
and adventure. Nevertheless, the seventeen years that he spent at the oourt 
of Artaserxes II must have rendered him familiar with the customs of the 
Porsians and their point of view, and it is only reasonable to suppose that his 
history contained much of Persian tradition, though doctored to suit Greek taste. 3 

in oases whore pergonal observation was impossible, and that, these wuro thu sources from which he composed 
hi* history. lie not only contradicts Herodotus, but differs also with Xenophon the son of Gryllus in some 
points. He flourished in the time of Cyrus, sou of Darius and Parysatis aud brother of the Artaxerxes to whom 
the Persian kingdom passed,’ 

Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca Historica , 2, 32, 4 (=»Gilmore, Penika, § 30 , p. 98). 4 Cteaias of Cnidus lived 
at the time of the expedition of Cyrus against his brother Artaxerxes. IIo was made prisoner and on account 
of his knowledge of medicine, wa« taken iuto the service of the king, with whom he continued to be in 
favour for aeveutoon years. This writer says that he investigated the particulars contained in the royal 
parchments, on which tho Persians according to oue of their laws kept a rocord of ancient events composed 
a history from these records, publishod it to the Greeks. ’ 

From another passage in Diodorus ( 14. 46. 8 ) we icarn that Ctosias brought his history down to 398-397 
B. C. We know from circumstances mentioned in the concluding portion of the Perticu that he was at the 
Persian court at least from 4)1 to 398, but the exact dates of his Beventeon years’ sojourn liavo not been 
satisfactorily determined. (The statements of Fra/ek in his Oetchichlt der Aledcr und Pa-e'r. 2.11, Gotha, 1906 
1910. are not borne out by our present evidence), 

1. See the passago of Diodorus quoted in the preceding note. 

2. For this use of parchment compare the statement of Herodotus ( 5. 58): 'Even yet in my own day 
many of the barbarians write on such parchments. ’ 

3. See Gilmore, Pereiku, General Introduction and pp. 120-121; Pra/ek Ogichichte der Afetltr und Peter, 

1. 6-7; 2. 11 ; but Marquart, in his dissertation Die Attyriaka dei Ktctiat (published in Philnlnqui, Suppltmetit- 
band 6. 601-658). passes a more unfavorable judgment upon the credibility of Ctesias. 

80 
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As the fragments have never been translated into English, 1 it seems 
appropriate to offer a specimen to Oriental scholars who are interested in the 
anoient history of Iriin ; and I have ohosen the portion relating to the reign 
of Carabyses and the usurpation of the Magus (Chaps. 9-14 of the Epitome by 
Photius, numberod as jj 40-45 in Gilmore’s edition), 2 partly because the 
Epitome is rather detailod at this point, and also because the acoount of 
Cambyses that Herodotus gives is largely derived from the bitterly hostile 
Egyptian tradition* and especially needs to be compared with other sources. 

TRANSLATION. 

§ 40 (9). The twelfth book [of the Persica] begins with the reign of 
Cambyses. This king, on succeeding to the throne, sent tho corpse of his 
father [Cyrus] bjy Bagapates the eunuch to Persia for burial, 4 and carried out 
the other arrangements that his father has made.® The men who had the 
greatest influence with him*’ wore Artasyras the Hyrcanian T and, among the 

]. It is my hope some time to publish a complete translation, which 1 am preparing under the 
guidance of ray friend Professor A. V. W Jackeou of Columbia University. 

2. Besides Gilmore’s edition, The Fragment! of Ihe PersUo >f Ktesius, London 1888, which is the most 
generally accessible, I have consulted that by C. Muller, appended to Dindorf’a edition of HcrodotuB, Uerodoti 

Hi‘tariai'U»i tibri IX . Ctefiac Cuidii FrngmoiUt, Paris, H44, and the text of Photius in Photii Bibliotheca, 

«d. Better. Berlin, 1824, from which I have corrected Gilmore’s text in one or two instances. 

3. See Pr&jek, Qcsbichtc, 1. 269-271. 

4. The tomb of Cyrus was at Paaargadac, in Persia proper or F&rsiBtfin, and is probably to be identified 
with the ruiD« there known as the * Tomb of the mother of Solomon’. The references to it in classical authors 
and the archaeological evidence arc collected in Jackson, Persia Past and Present, pp. 283-293; and compare 
Herifeld, Pusargadae, in Klio 8. 36-43. From other passages of the Persica (£644=13, 50*-19, 75-44-46), it 
appears to have been customary for the chief eunuch to escort his master's body to its flual resting-place, 
which was at Pasargadac iu the case of Cyrus and Cambyses, but near Persepolis in the case of the later 
Achaoraeuiana, and to remain at the tomb until summoned away by the new kiDg. 

ft, Ctesias had just said (?39=8) that Cyrus on his deathbed appointed Cambyses to be king, made his 
younger son Tanyox trees lord of the Bactrians, Chormnniaiis, Parthians, and Carmanians, and carved out 
aatrapiesfor his itepsons Spitaces and Megabcmes. 

6. It is characteristic of the courtier Ctcsias to mention the favorites of each ruler. 

7. This Artasyras, according to Ctesias (t§50-51=19-20), continued in favor until the end of Darius’ 
reign and was the father of Artapiims (Artabanus), tho favorite—and murdorer—of Xerxes. His own father 
may have been the Artasyras who was ruler of the llyrcaniauB under Astyages and deserted the latter for 
Cyrus (see Nicolaus Dimasceuus in Gilmore, Pemika, p. 119, and in Hislorici Qraeci Minores, ed. Dmdorf, 1.63). 
Mnrquart (Die Astt/riaka dt* Ktesias, ,'p. 628) thinks that Artasyras, who is not mentioned by Herodotus, la 
altogether unhistorioal, aad it is at least likoly that Cterivs has eiaggoratod the importance of his position, 
which was probably that of captain of the bodyguard. 
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eunuchs, Izadbates 1 and AapadateB and Bagapates. The latter had been his 
fathor’s favourite after the death of Petesacas. 2 

Carabyses made an expedition against Egypt 3 and its king Amyr* 
tneus. 4 fie overcame Amyrtaeus* for the eunuch Combipheus, who had great 
influence with the Egyptian king, surrendered the dikes® and betrayed the 
Egyptian cause, with the stipulation that he should be made governor of 
Egypt. This agreement, which Cambyses had made with him, first through 
Izadbates, the cousin of Combaphous, and afterwards himself by word of mouth, 
was in fact carried out 7 Cambyses captured Amyrtpeus alive, but did him no 

1. So Marquart reads ( np. til., p. 623, n 437), interpreting the name as *yaxata-pdla ; but tho form 
‘ laadbates’ baa a suspiciously modern sound. The Mss. of Pliotius rend ‘ Ixabates’ or • IzulbateB - . 

2. In §3<V-—‘> Ctesias has related how Pctesaoas treacherously left Astyages to dio in the desert 
and was himself cruelly put to death by Amytis, tho daughter of ABtyages and wife of Cyrus. 

3. Athenaeus in his Deipnasophistue, 13. 060de,(ed. Kaibel, 3. 233-236, Leipzig, 1890), has preBorved 
Ctesias’account of the cause of tliis expedition, as follows. 'The expedition of Cambyses againBt Egypt was 
likewise cuused by a woman, accordig to Ctesias. For, as he Bays, Cambysea, hoariug that the Egyptian women 
were the best of all to mate with, sent to AiuaRis, king of Egypt, and demanded one of his daughters in marriage. 
Amasis, however, would not give one of his own for fear that she would receive the rank of a concubine and 
not that of a wife, and he sent instead Nitetis, the daughter of Aprias, who had lost the throue of Egyyt in 
consequence of his defeat by the Cy romans and had beeu killed by Amasis. C'ambyHes was pleased with Nitetis 
aud hecomiug very piqued (?) learned from her the whole Htory. He wus entreated by her to avenge the murder 
of Aprias and was thus persuaded to make war on the Egyptians.’ 

This story is also found in Herodotus (3 1), who says that it was curreut among the Persians. The Egy¬ 
ptian version, which mado Cambyses the Bon of Nitetis, was rejected by Herodotus (3. 2), but wss adopted by 
Deinon, a later writer on Persian history, (see Atheuaeus, 13. ,VjOe,r). Nitetis conld not have been the dauub- 
tcr of Aprias, who was killed nearly forty years before CombyRos came to the throne, but some such deception 
may aotually have occurred (cf. Marquart. fTiitti-xiichungtii tnr Qexchichic von Eran, 2. 160, n. 2, Leipzig 1905). 

4. A curious miotake on the part of Ctesias, for the king at tho tims of the Persian invasion was Psam- 
metichus 111. About 450 B- C. an Amyrtaeus was leader of an uprising in Egypt (see Herodotus, 2. 140; 
Thucydides, 1. llO), and another appears about 400 B C- asking of the Twenty-eighth Dynasty, so it is possible 
that Ctesias may have known of au earlier prince bearing the name (perhaps a son of Psammetichus ?). 

fi Theao words, omitted in Gilmore ’a and Muller’s editions, are supplied from Bekker’s Pbotius. 

6. The reference is obscuro, but may be to the city of Memphis, in which the Egyptian forces took refuge 
(Herodotus, 3. 13), and which was protected from the Nile by dikes (id., 2. 99). 

7. HerodotuR knows nothing of Combapbeus and his treachery, and states (4. 166) that Aryandes was 
appointed governor of Egypt by Cambyses. Pra/ek (U-enchichte der Meder nnd Ptrt'r, 1. 251) suggests that 
Combapbeus is to be identified with (Jzahorsutenuct (Uza-bor-res-ncit), admiral under Amasis and Psarnme- 
tiebus, aud afterwards in high favor with Cambyses and Darius (sec his autobiographical inscription in Flinders 

Pstrie, Sittory of Egypt, 3. 360-362). 
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harm beyond deporting him to Susa together with six thousand Egyptians of 
his own choice ;* an 1 he subjugated the whole of Egypt. The Egyptians’ loss 
in the battle 2 was 50,000 men, the Persians' 7,000. 

j 41 (10). A certain Magus 3 named Sphendadatee, 4 who had committed 
some crime and had been flogged* by Tanyoxaroes, 6 came to Cambyses with 
the aoousation that the latter’s brother Tanyoxaroes was plotting against him, 
and alleged, as a proof of his defection, that he would not come if he were 
summoned. 7 (Jambyses thereupon directed that his brother should oome, but 
the latter delayed, as another matter required him to stay. The Magus now 
indulged in his accusations more openly. Amytis, the queen-mother, 8 who 
suspected the actual designs of the magus, warned Cambyses not to believe 
him; but, in spite of his pretenses to the oontrary, he believed him absolutely. 

1. According to Herodotus (3. lb), Mic Egyptiau kiug was spared by Cambyses and might even hare 
been made viceroy, but he was afterwards detected in trying to raise a rebellion and was put to death. Sec 
also Praf'ek, Geschir.hte, 1. 236, 271 ; Mnrquarc, UnUrmchunyin zttr Gesrhichtc von Eran, 2. 146-149. 

2. Near Pelusiuui (Herodotus, 3. 10, 11). The numbers given by Ctesias as the losses on each side 
are of course utterly untrustworthy. 

3. Ctosias agrees with the Bchistdn Inscription of Darius (col. 1,(11) in mentioning only one magus, 
whereas Herodotus (3. 61) and Justiu, JJistnriac I‘/tiiippieae, (1. ft) name two. 

4. This, Avestan SpentG-dSta,‘ Made by the Holy One’, was probably the priostly name of the Magus. 
His true name Gaumata ( Bli. Inscr., he.cil. ) is not given by anyclassical author except Justin, supra,who 
calls the hrn Magi Gometes and Oropastes. Herodotus, supra, has the names Smerdis and Patiieithes. 

5. According to Herodotus (3.69) the oars of Smordia had been cut offby Cyrus on some serious charge. 

6. This name, which is applied by Ctcsias aud also by Xonophon ( Cyroptiedtn, 8. 7. 11) to Bardiya, 
the brother ol Cambyses, is probably to be interpreted as *ut>iu viuvkn 1 strong in body ’ (so Marquart, 
(’nttrmcliongcn, 2. 136-138), rather than as *l:inrakhiulhralia, ‘having inferior rule', cf. Justi, Iran'srlie* 
Eam'iibuck, pp- 321-322 ; and Bartholomac, Allinnuselics Worlnhurh s. >\ rmaria col. 1390. 

7. Ctesias hns already said that Cyrus had appointed Tauyoxarces lord of the Bactrians, ChoramniaDS, 
Parthians. and Carmanians, i. r,, a sort of viceroy of Eastern Iran (139=*8. aud cf. n. 9, supra ),—a statement 
which is accepted by Justi, QtscMchte Inins, in (Jrnndrits i/tr hanischen Philologie, 2. 424, but denied by 
Marquart, Ualersusliwigat, 2. 138-141. l’ra/ek, Grschichte , 1. 244-219, thinks that Bardiya was satrap of 
Bactria only, but believes that lie was really involved in a conspiracy. Herodotus (3. 80) wrongly represents 
him as accompanying Cambyses to Egypt. 

8. Ctesias is wrong in implying that Amytis was the mother of Cambyses and Bardiya. for they were 
full brothers (Bb. Inscr., col. 1, (10; Udt„ 3. 3o) and sous of Cassandauo, daughter of the Achsemenid 
Pharnaspes (Hdt, 3. 2). There is, however, no reason for doubtiug that Amytis was daughter of Aetyages, 
wife of Cyms, aud, probably, mother of Atossa. cf. Bra/elc, Geschichlr, 1.237, and Marquart, Die Asst/riaha 

rfer Klesias pp. 6 O 6 - 608 . The part that she plays in the narrative of Ctesias is obviously suggested by the 
intervinliou of Taiysali* in the strife between ArtaxerxeslI. and Cyrue the Younger. 
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After a third summons from his brother, Tanyoxarces came to the oourt- 
Cambyses weloomed him, but nevertheless continued to plan his destruction, 
although he was anxious to effect it without the knowledge of Amytis. Finally 
the deed was accomplished through the scheme of the magus, who shared the 
counsels of the king. He bore a great resemblance to Tanyoxaroes and therefore 
suggested the following plan. Orders were to be issued publicly that he himself 
should be beheaded for having denounced the king’s brother, but seoretly that 
Tanyoxaroes should be put to death ; then the magus was to be clothed in the 
latter’s robos and so in his attire pass for Tanyoxarces. Such in fact was the 
result ; for Tanyoxarces was killed by drinking bulls’ blood, 1 the magus was 
dressed in his clothes, and was taken for him. Nor did anyone know of the facts 
for a long time, excepting Artasyras, Bagapates, and Izadbates, to whom alone 
Cambyses had entrusted the secret. 

§42 (11). Cambyses summoned Labyzus, 2 the chief eunuch of Tanyoxarces, 
together with the rest, and pointing to the magus sitting there in his disguise 
said : ‘ Do you think that this is Tanyoxarces 1” ‘ Whom else should we 

suppose him to be V Labyzus replied in surprise, so completely was he deceived 
by the resemblance that the magus bore to Tanyoxarces. The magus was then 
sent out to Bactria and managed everything aB if he were Tanyoxarces* After 
the lapse of five years* Amytis was informed of the murder through the 
eunuoh Tibetheus, who had received a beating from the magus, and she 
demanded Sphendadates from Cambyses. The latter refused to give him up, 
whereupon she invoked curses on him and killed herself by drinking poison.* 

J. For the strange belief of the ancients in the poisonous quality of bulls' blood, see Herodotus, a. 15, 
and the article by Koecher in NeurJalniicherfur Philjlogie, 127. 158-162. Herodotus (3.30) represents the 
murder as the deed of Cambyses’confidential agent Prexaspes, who either assassinated Smerdis (Bardiya) on 
a hunting trip or drowned him in the Red Sea. 

2. Or, ‘ I.abyxus’, according to the reading of another Ms. 

3. The statement that Cambyses deliberately substituted the Magus in his brother’s place and satrapy 
can hardly be true, 

4 Ctesiaa must therefore have regarded the murder of Bardiya as taking place before the Egyptian 
expedition (as the Bh. Inscr. states, col 1, ?L0), whereas Herodotus (3. 30) puts it after the return of Cambyses 
from Ethiopia. 

5 In H erodotu* (8. 32) it is the wife of Cambyses who reproaches him for the murder. 
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5 43 (12). Cambyses offered sacrifice, bnt the blood did not flow when the 
victims were slain, and he fell into a melancholy. 1 Then Roxane bore him 
a child without a head, 2 and he beeamo still more melancholy. The magi 
explained to him the meaning of the portents, that he would leave no heir to 
his throne.* Then his mother appeared to him in the night, threatening him 
for his blood-guiltiness, and ho became still more melancholy. After his arrival 
at Babylon, 4 while he was whittling a pioce of wood with a knife for the sake of 
amusement, he wounded himself in tho muscle of his thigh and died on the 
eleventh day thereafter," having reigned eighteen years. 6 

1. Herodotus (3. 28-80), following the Egyptian tradition, makes the madness of Cambyses result from 
bis killing the Bacred bull Apis. It is noticeable that Ctcsias, so far as we can judge from the Spilome, did 
not recount this or any other of the outrages that Cambyses is alleged to havo perpetrated in Egypt (see 
Pra/ek, Geschichte, l. 267-274) 

2. Roxane ( cf. Avestan raokljna, 1 shining ’), whose name is familiar as being that of the Persiau wife 
of Alexander, was probably Cambyses’ second wife, who, according to Herodotus (3. 31-32), accompanied him 
to Egypt and died there of a miscarriage. Herodotus does not give tier naiao, but says that she was Cambyses’ 
sister. With regard to such consanguineous marriages on tho part of the Achnemenian kings, seo Sanjana, 
Zarathushtra !* the Gatlins, Appendix I; The Alleged Pen nice of Consanguineous Marriages in Ancient Iran , 
pp. 218-224. 

3. In fact, Cambyses left no children ( Herodotus, 3. 06). 

4 . Herodotus (3. 64) says that Cambyses died at ‘ Agbalaua in Syria', a place otherwise unknown; 
Josephus (Antiqvitates Judaicae, 11. 2. 2), that he died at Damascus. Certainly Babylon could not have 
been tho place . for it had already submitted to the Magus, as is shown by the contract tablets (see Weissbach, 
Znr neubabylnniscken und achilmcnUlischcnChennolngie, iu Zcil<chei/l der Dcnt.mhen Mnrgvnhiitdischen Gesellschnfl 
62. 631-632). Possibly Ctesias was referring to the fortress Babylou in Lower Egypt, which be is known to 
have mentioned (see Diodorus Siculus, 1. 56, Gilmore, Persika, p. 54, Pragm . 8), aud which, according to 
another account, was foundod in the time of Cambyses (see Josephus, op.dt., 2. 15. 1). 

5. Herodotus (3. 64-66) agroes with Ctesias in rogard to the accidental wouuding of Cambyses, but 
says that it happoned through the slipping of bis sword as he was mounting his horso. and that he lived for 
about twenty days. The Behistfin Inscription lias merely the brief statement (col. 1, §11): pus&ra 
bujiya (h'jutAmariiyut amariyuta,' afterwards Cambyses died his own death', which has often been interpreted 
to mean that he committed suicide. See, however, W. Schulze, Der Tod dig Kambyses, iu Sitnoigsberichte der 
Akademie der Witsenschaftcn zti Berlin , 1912, pp. 685-703, who shows by comparing similar expressions in other 
languages that involuntary death is meant; and cf, also Pra/ek, Geschichte, l. 275-276. 

6. Ctesias may have reckoned the reign of Cambyses from the capture of Babylon by Cyrus in 539' 
B. C., when for a time Cambyses seems to have been regent there (Pra/ek, 1.243), but it is more likely that 
18 is a mistake of the Mss. for 8, the number of years assigned to Cambyses by Berossus and the Ptoleraaio 
Canon, tha best authorities (see Pra/ek, 1-246-247). Hcrodotus(3. 67) says that he reigned seven years and 
five months. 
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$ 44 (13). Before Carabysea died, Bagapatea and Artasyras had planned 
that the magus should beoome king, and ho did so upon the deoease of Cam* 
byses. 1 Meanwhile Izadbatea had taken the corpse of Cambyses and waa 
oonveying it to Persia. 2 After the magus had become king under the name of 
Tanyoxarces, Izadbatea returned from Persia. After telling the' whole story 
to the army and exposing the inagus, he took refuge in the sanctuary, but was 
dragged forth and beheaded. 3 

§ 45 (14). Thereupon seven distinguished men among the Persians cons¬ 
pired with one another against the magus : namely, 4 Onophas, 8 Indernes, 0 
Norondabates, 7 Mardonius, 8 Barisses, 9 Ataphernes, 10 and Oarius the son of 
Hystaspes. After they had exchanged pledges, Artasyras was added to their 

1. Of course, as the Bohistdn Inscription (co!. L, §11 ) aud Herodotus (3- 61-67) both show, the 
rebellion of the Magus broke out before the death of Cambyses. 

2. Cf. n. 8, hupra. 

.1. In Herodotus (3 74-75) it is Prexaspes, the murderer of Bardiya, who from the top of a tower 
proclaims the truth to the Persian host and theu dashes himself to pieces. 

4 The list of the seveu conspirators is one of tho least satisfactory portions of Ctesias’ narrative; on 
comparing it with the official list preserved in the Behistiln Inscription (col. 4. (jtiS) aud with that of Herodotu® 
(3. 70), we tiud that in some cases Ctesias has uvideutly confused father and son, whilo in others tho names 
have probably been corrupted in tho Mss. 

6. '(H)utfiua. son of Thukhra,’ in Bh. Inscr ; Otaues in Hdt. Ctesias has substituted for him his son 
Onophas or Anaphos (see Hdt., 7. 63). Similarly the father of Anxestris, wife of Xerxes, is called Otaues by 
Herodotus (7, 61), and Onophas by Ctesias (§61—20). 

6. ‘Vidarua, son of Bagubigna, in Bh. Inscr. ; Hydarnes in Hdt, His son waa likewise named Hydarnss 
(Hdt., 7. 83). 

7. This name (Old Porsian *arvcinta~pala, ‘protected by tho Swift One,’ cf. Juuti, Iranischet Namenbuch > 
pp. 233-236) probably corresponds to ‘Ardumani/, son of Vahauka.’ in Bh. Inso'., for whom Herodotus ha* 
substituted Aspathioes (Aspacanil of the tomb-inscription of Darius, cf. Weissbach, Die Keilinschrifttn der 
Ackiimenideu , p. 96, Leipzig, 1911). Where Ctesias fouud his (N)orondabates is not known, but see a suggestion 
iu Marquart, Untersuchungen , 1. 226 [58], 

8. ‘Gatb(a)rnva’son of Marduniya,’in Bh. Inscr.; , Gobryas in Hdt. Ctesias has confused him with hi* 
son Mardonius, the famous general of Xerxes, both here and in §51 (—20), where he speaks of ‘ Mardonius the 
Elder.* 

9 This name is perhaps a corruption of Bagabisses (so Hoffman-Kutschke Iranitchet bet den Oriechen, in 
Philologu*. 66 (1907), pp. 186-187), aud would then correspond to‘Bagabukh/a, son of Diltuhya,’in the Bh. 
Inscr, and to Megabyzus in Hdt. 

10. ‘Vindafaruft, son of ViyaspAra, in Bh. Inssr.; Intaphrenes in Hdt.; Artaphrenes (1) in Aeschylus, 
Ptriae, pp. 775-777. 
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number, and then Bagapates, who had all the keys of the palaoe. Through 
him the seven gained entrance to the palace and found the Magus sleeping with 
a Babylonian concubine. On seeing them he sprang up, and, not finding any 
weapons at hand (for Bagapates had seoretly removed them all), he broke a 
golden chair in pieces, seized one of its legs, and defended himself with this, but 
at length he was stabbed to death by the seven . 1 He had reigned seven 
months . 2 

1 Herodotus (8. 7C-79) is sileut as to Artasyras and Bagapates, and makes tho Seren force their way 
into the palace without help from within and slay the two Magi after a desperate struggle. Asschylus, in his 
Persat, loc oil., assigns the chief role to Vindafarna, saying: ‘llim(ths usnrper) with guile the brave Artaphrenss 
slew in the palace, sided by friends who mads this their duty.’ Darias himself (Bh. luscr,, sol. 1, §13) says 
merely: ‘I with a few men slew that Gaumata the Magus, and the chief men who were his followers. At the 
stronghold named Sikayauvati/, in the district named NisSya in Media, I slew him; I dispossessed him of th# 
kingdom.’ Probably, therefore, the co-operation of the palace officials is an invention by Cteaias. 

2 So Herodotua (3 07); and the Babylonian contract tablets seem to indicate a reign of the aame length, 
•f Weissbach in Zeitschr. der Deutichen Morgeiiliimlitchcn QetMschaft, 62. 631-636. A further discussion of the 
chronology of thiB period will be found in an article which I expect shortly to publish in the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society. 



A FEW AVESTA AND PAZEND MAXIMS OF ADVICE. 


BY 


Ervad Edalji Kersaspji Antia. 

The following familiar quotations from the Avesta literature do not 
lay any olaim to oomploteness, as in the present collection many beautiful 
passages are omitted which are often too long for quotation, and because in 
order to attain some completeness or perfection in this direction, one should 
have to quote the whole of “ the famous Gathas of the Zend Avesta, rhythmical 
sermons which breathe irreproachable morals 1 .” However an attempt has been 
made in the present case to collect such literary gems of beautiful maxims and 
sententious sayings as would tolerably furnish us with rules of conduct to be 
guided by in daily life. Again, the Avostan and Pazend texts only have been 
laid under contribution in this collection and the Pahlavi is entirely left 
untouched, as its vast literature abounds with all manner of practical proverbs 
which would form a voluminous collection in itself. The quotations given 
below have been translated literally and in several oases corresponding beautiful 
thoughts from various authors have been furnished. The Pazend quotations 
have all been taken from “ Pazend Texts ” collected and collated by me and 
published by the Trustees of the Farsi Panch&yet. 

Ahura Mazda, 

Glorification and Propitiation of the Almighty. 

-jfv (i) 

Y. 51 s 3 


Thou, O Mazda, art the foremost guide. 

( 2 ) 

Y. 45 5 4. 

The all-seeing Ahura is not to be deceived (by any one). 


(1) The Origin of Persian Poetry by Prof. Darraestvter. 

31 
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.iftt 4 w -m~j A} •'kpi (3) 

Y. 15 1. 

Who has created us, who has fashioned us, who has been nourishing us, 
who is the most bountiful spirit. 

yj* jm« j (4) 

Y.51 § 18. 

Grant me that, O Mazda, which is a souroe of joy to Thee. 

( 5 ) 

Y. 51 § 20. 

May we be the seekers of Mazda’s rejoicing and may we pay our homage 
(to Him) with humility. 

.-»!»** . mi 4 (6) 

Y. 53 $ 9. 

O Mazda ! such is Thy power and kingdom that Thou bestoweBt the best 
(of blessings) on the poor living with righteousness. 

.-"w j^5 ->**3 .wrJj>o*i-“)t5-T “to-**!* 

y. 12 i i. 

I attribute all good things to Ahura Mazda, the good, endowed with good 
wisdom, holy, resplendent and glorious ; for whatever is best is His. 

>j"tv — r*S “2 .*>?**?» -*>(» •-**A-»re (8) 

Y. 39 § 4. 

Thus, O Ahura Mazda, what has been thought, uttered and done by Thee 
is good. 

**^"'' 81 ^' *^> ty-* ,j w (e) 

Y. 51 § 6. 

Ahura Mazda gives better than the good to that one who in order to 
please Him offers Him praises. 

.y *ttr (10) 

Y. 45 § 10. 

Him we desire to approach with the prayers of our piety. 
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•■****{«*» ^a»> •*) •{*» (It) 

Y 45 § 9. 

Who desiring (good) has oreated both weal and woe. 

Cf. Cowper :— 

Happy the man who sees a God employed 
In all the good and ill that ohequer life! 

( 12 ) 

Y. 32 § 1. 

As Thy messengers, we will keep back those who are inimical to Thee. 
.jwj-Jjmjjj,-» . j*-wu{y -*(Q}yr ■ . 4 ^ J-» (1 3) 

Y. 35 § 5. 

We attach ourselves unto Ahura Mazda who is the best righteousness, we 
aooept Him, we regard ourselves as closely oonneoted with Him. 

Rendering account of one’s daily deeds. 

.pu>*j-4j j^)-* .tyr *-*•£>•*) 

Ben&m-i-Izad, p. 208. 

Every day one should weigh carefully in the mind and ponder over this : 

“ How many good deeds have I done to-day and how many good deeds am I 
able to perform ? How many wicked deeds have I done and how oan I abstain . 
from Bin f 

Cf.:- 

Sum up at night what thou hast done by day, 

And in the morning what thou bast to do. 

Dress and undress thy soul; mark the decay 
And growth of it; if with thy watch, that too 
Be down, then wind up both, sinoe we shall be 
Most surely judged, make thy accounts agree. 

George Herbert. 
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Afflictions are the best blessings in disguise. 

• tbf .-“S) •<^0' ^ . jjjijOJM •~ u ^i**‘t^a* **5^1 —"0 (I) 

•iXty -H3- M ^- t ti •■*»i-“i5j. 

Patet, p. 119. 

I am grateful for the goodness of the Creator Hormazd and I am content 
with, and bear calmly, the troubles and afflictions reaching me through Gana 
Mino with the hope of the resurrection. 

•<W •V")-*' ••!»£ • .-“0 (2) 

Patet, p. 124. 

I am grateful (to God) for His goodness, and I bear oalmly the afflictions. 

(»> 

Y. 45 § 9. 

Who desiring (good) has created both weal and woe. 

Cf. :— 

Affliction is not sent in vain— 

Prom that great God who chastens whom he loves. 

Southey. 

Oh, fear not in a world like this, 

A.nd thou shalt know ere long— 

Know how sublimo a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 

Longfellow. 

Charity. 

•■“'I? . ,M>le .^-“1 .-"s^j .(l) 

'jJkw ■■»!; •"!> 

•Wjj'Pr—ojwre •u»-" lW ytit;y •f{v^o--iai, .-e^i .^o* 

.•"'If •-""> ^{oro 

Vd. 4 $ 44. 

If any co-religionists, either brothers or friends come here, seeking either 
money, or a wife, or knowledge, then those who come seeking for money, should 
be given money ; those who come seeking for a wife, should be wedded to a wife; 
those who come seeking for knowledge should be taught the Manthras. 
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—r-o-—043^ (2) 

Tehrauras Fragments $77. 

the holy liberality and bounteousness that reign between brethren in the 

h. 

Of. —The homely proverb : Charity begins at home. 

Yath& Ahh Yairyb. 

He who is a pastor or nourisher of the poor acoepts (as it were) the 
ruignity of Ahura. 

■ Pope :— 

For sinoe kind heaven our realm has blest, 

Give it to heaven by aiding the distrest. 

Y. 60 § 5. 

May charity conquer stinginess in this house. 

■fr' , 8Ho^ye v • J ”-“ -<*v •••• Are (5) 

Y. 66 § 7. 

He who is niggardly—may torments approach him. 

' 7- the proverb :— 

“ He that has no charity deserves no meroy.” 

Y. 52 § 3. 

1 iood charitable actions and good righteous actions are superior and 
. and later on (they will be) affording help and proteotiou for a long time. 

«4jj .j^ns .jw »-*<.« .M»(yK?<s (7) 

Y. 45 5 7. 

1 no gonorous who are living now, who have lived and who shall be 
■ v shall seek His blessings. 

^ .ii^y*** ^**^ .j, .vi»w (8) 

•>o*H •-“«<> 

—HJJ 

Visp. 15 5 1. 

I old your feet, hands and understanding in readiness, Oh Mazd&yasnian 
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Zoroastrians! to perform lawful and timely good deeds and to forego unlawful 
and untimely evil deeds. Perform here good works of industry and make the 
needy needless. 


Cleanliness is next to Godliness. 

Y. 48 j 5 . 


Purity is best for man from his very birth. 


A man is Inown by the company he kteps. 

‘iS 4»e* 

- -*«»—*£-* -j-»se«-»n} 4»>*e* 

Y. 45 § 6. 

That one himself is wioked who is beat to the wicked ; that one himself 
is righteous who is friendly to the righteous- 
Cf. the following proverbs :— 

(1) He that walketh with the virtuous is one of them. 

(2) Birds of a feather flock together. 

(3) "Who friendship with a knave hath made 

Is judg’d a partner in the trade. —Gay 

/l clear conscience. 

•c4»o' 4 m -ontrj- -s^r 

Vd. 10 i 19 . 

0 Righteous Man ! Make thy oonsoienoe pure. Any one in this material 
world oan acquire purity of oonsoienoe who cleanses his own oonsoienoe with 
good thoughts, good words and good deeds. 

A contented mind is a continual feast. 

Y. 43 $ 15. 


A contented thought is best 



(3) 

Y. 10 § ia. 

The mind of the (oontented) poor is as great aa that of the rioh. 

Cf. Shakespeare : — 

Poor and content is rioh and rioh enough. 


Death ivill have hie day. 


*<i|}U) 

Vd. 19 $ 29 

Ho goes the way established by Time and which is both for the wicked 
I the righteous. 

.j) t .fjjjj* . gA , -*J (3) 

Aogmaide, p. 357. 

Fate has come ; it cannot be conoealed. 

•«>£■*< •o ,j ^ •# •>} «ie>r (3) 

•■•fit-**) •* • d *-“ 

Aogmaide, p. 352. 

How i3 it that men take no provisions for that unavoidable journey on 
• •it one must go once for all, for ail eternity? 

•ti,-wbfc .-»5 *u£»*y .j-xf® .{•«-* • .-“^r jujj .j^re (4) 

.# •).&»»-» •r v ^{0‘ .fmuj, 

•va^vj's .}#va»-*o* .tl*{ , t j 
Aogmaide, p. 352. 

There comes a day, O Spitama Zarathushtra, or a night, when the flook 
the master or the master leaves the flock or the soul (leaves) the desirable 
but his virtue which is of all existences the greatest, the best and the 
■ mver parts from a man. 


■> '{5 .j ■ lif ■*} .5^0* (t*) 

Aogmaide, p. 354. 

T > everyone comes the unseen and deceiving Astivah&d (Demon of Death) 
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who aooepts neither oorapliments, nor bribe, who is no respecter ef persons, and 
who ruthlessly makes men perish. 

Do unto others as you would others should do unto you. 

•.»-) .rje< —m -b^) •-*) g. sr# 

Benam-i-Izad, p. 209. 

Do not do that to any one whioh is not possible for yourself. 


Unpaid duty is best paid of all. 

.sis***) ■Wj-'ftl ~*o>"-“’* jvj-V* j ••>*■>-"» 4«jt .|»A| -wr#io*3-st) «L-*) 4m 

•wo—V-j 4«tl — tyj-^-e* 


Vd. 4 § 1, 

He that does not do his duty by the man towards whom he is bound by 
duty, beoomes a thief of that duty by robbing him of it. 

Early to bed and early to rise , 

Makes a man healthy wealthy and ivise. 

.juujf .,r —r-oJo*t"> ■sal-fc-*—*- •«*)■* —aa.-o* —6—y. .wrwQi^- .)—•«*> 

.wo—r-*uJe>—!» .jr-i-wi-e 4»V*o <* .wvjwM-i 

Vd. 18 § 26. 

One friend tells another bed-fellow lying on the couch : “ Rise up. (The 
orowing of the oock) rouses me from sleep.” Whichever of the two first gets up 
shall first enter paradise. 


1 abjure 


Suppression of Evil and abjuration of the wicked. 

(0 

Y. 49 § 3. 

all the confederates of the wicked. 


•Cy-* u c. *i .-*o44o —») -«,4l (2) 

Y. 43 § 5. 


Let not a man be foremost in conciliating the wioked. 

Y. 8 § 6. 

May the holy]rule at their will, may not the wicked rule at their will. 
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Y. 8 § 5. 

Make the holy man a soveregn (over Thy oreation) ; may the wioked be 
stripped of power. 

-hj^i *e^A) 0) 

Y. 49 § 9. 

Let not the truthful speaker assume ohieftainship through the wioked. 

( 6 ) 

Y. 53 § 8. 

Let evil doers be foiled. 

Y. 51 § 8. 

Woe to the wioked. 

*i (8) 

Y. 30 f 11. 

Long suffering to the wioked. 

Y. 47 § 5. 

The wioked gets his share far away from Thy love. 

.->*^*0-*)- ..«»!>> ,pj» ( 10 ) 

Y. 46 § 11. 

Whom(the wioked) their own soul and their own oonsoienoe had hardened 

*H> tiv (11) 

Y. 31 § 20. 

O ye wicked ! your (guilty) oonsoienoe will drag you through your actions 
to the (dark) world, i.e. hell. 

•eps. *V>e* •e v A) -ty* (12) 

^ Y. 46 § 6. 

Whoso has the power and will not go to him (the wioked in order to 
puniah him) s-hall verily go to the abode of the Druja. 

-c^sf .cj»ty}-»|> •-"'’-■ai.-* .s*ro (|3) 

•-"iJf'-*'i- - 3 •• M 9f • u ‘i • J<|i^-“'iJ-V i • .-u.{ 

Visp. 22 j 2. 

Those who are righteous understand good righteousness, but the wicked are 
32 
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ignorant, of it. May we not reach, them ^the wicked). Such a person may not 
get superiority (over us) through his thought, word, deed, or through any course 
of conduct whatsoever. 


Obserranre of Fasti deprecated 

v 

Vd. 3 § 33. 

The maxim should be borne in mind : None of those who abstain from 
food is able to perform great works of holiness, to perform great works of 
husbandry, and to procreate powerful children. By eating, the whole material 
world lives, by fasting it dies- 

. 1 field of is a field for all. 

.-w) •(*!-“« U*!* .J-Wft)— .J»YE— (]) 

Y. 43 § 2. 

The man endowed with glory who can preserve hiB glory (is) the best of all. 

Y. 53 i 6. 


Inglorious greatness is harmful to men. 

.jrii^ Ar-wajy (3) 

Yt. 10 $ 105. 


The man without glory, led astray from the right way, grieves in his 

heart. 


Friendship. 

(|) 

Ashirw&d, p. 113. 


Walk with friends with the approbation of friends 
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-“»-“« -([&*»$, —oji«4*nuj (2) 

j •■*< —^jjl? »»•*»-■ ,!•*< 

Y. 1 § 24. 

0 Zarathuslitra ! thou shouldst protect for ever the man friendly to thee 
from an unfriendly foe. Do not give up that friend unto the stroke (of that 
foe) and unto unbearable calamities oausing destruction. 

Cf. Shakespear :— 

The friends thou hast and their adoption tried, 

Grapple to thy soul with hooks of steel. 


-Be equitable towards friends and foes alike. 

■ M-ni —us-* ■-o^5 ditv"-" *)■>"") •) —uf'-* 

Afrin Paimani, p. 113. 

Fight with equity with your foes ; walk with friendB with the approba¬ 
tion of friends. 


(rod /a the (rod of Order. 

• fr* ‘i 1 -*< A»o< (i) 

„ . t . Y. 47 § 2. 

Mazda himself is the father of the righteous order. 

oo- * (2) 

Y. 50 j 10. 

O Mazda Ahura ! The stars, the sun and the aurora bringing day-light 
are all revolving in righteous order for Thy praise. 

Cf. Shakespeare :— 

The heavens themselves, the planet and this oentre 
Observe degree, priority, and place, 

Insisture, course, proportion, season, form, 

Office and custom in all line of order. 


( rod's will be done. 

Y. 29 § 4. 


So shall it be to us as He shall will. 
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Y- 8 § 5. 

Mayest Thou, 0 Ahura Mazda, rule at Thy will ovor Thy creatures. 

•e-'MO* .-A, V -u '•»}$-»( *^fl} (S) 

Y- 49 § 12. 

O Ahura Mazda ! acting in accordance with Thy wish and beseeohing for 
what is best, I will pray Thee with praises. 


Good Gorernment. 

Whatsoe'er is Orel administered is best. 

Y. 51 § 1. 

Good government is an allotment most helpful and pleasing. 

*d •■*«« (2) 

Y. 48 § 5. 

Let good kings rule over us, let not evil monarchs rule over us. 

"tfSj) •e , -" , -c-"y u » (3) 

Afrin Dahman, p. 89. 

May the good rue over us, may the wicked be stripped of power. 

Cf. The following proverbs :— 

(1) Govern thyself and you will be able to govern the world. 

(2) He is unworthy to govern who governs not himself. 

(3) He that is hated o’ his subjects cannot be a king. 

*W»-"rtS ■•“{JC^ -!.( .jW •t&&~ u tp3b -> 14) 

Y. 41 § 2. 

May we for ever attain to Thy good Kingdom, 0 Mazda Ahura. 

Hatidsomt is that handsome does. 

• it5.■*»*•««> 

~ ’ Yv. 51 § 8. 

Salvation to him who practises righteousness. 
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Health is Wealth. 

One thousand times health, ten thousand times health- 

•«t?-»rs •cv^y • t^tu6 -titJ (2) 




td-^re •«#«£<& 

Y. 9 § 19. 

The Becond blessing I ask of thee (Haoma) is this body’s health. The 
bird blessing I ask of thee is long life. 


Honesty is the best policy. 




Honesty is good, is best- 

—e(2) 

Y. 29 § 5. 

No harm to the honest liver. 

An hottest titan's the noblest work of God. 
jj} .Jn •«*>( .{j ■ **£■" •CO'^G •lvv^s-"U^-*'0* (l) 

Aogmaide. § 30 

Better and greater than all I created the righteous man who has received 
■it mo the true praise of righteousness in the good religion. 

^ • Vc •o*j« .{j .> .> (2) 

•-H.-m ■<> 


Nam Set&yeshna p. 159. 

Praise and homage be unto that righteous Lord who made man superior 
II other creatures of the world on account of his reasoning faculty. 

Cf. Drydtn :— 

Ay ; these look like the workmanship of Heaven, 

This is the porcelain clay of human kind, 

And therefore cast into these noble moulds. 
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There is no true holiness without humility. 

•r A* •■"o* (1) 

Y. 12 § 2. 

Let me choose humility, the bounteous and the good, Mine may she be. 

• <V*4—< - •»)—<! (2) 

Y. 60 § 8. 

In this house, may humility conquer arrogance. 

The sanctity of husbandry. 

In every rank, great or small , 

' Tis industry supports us all —Gray 

4»<;-) •-•»A»—o* •J*jio»$i5tjf.4«»/4- '<£)•««(•* Are (l) 

.€i|'-“HJ. -WO* MHJMty 

~~ Vd- 3 § 25. 

He who tills the earth with the left arm and the right and tho right arm 
and the left, unto him she carries riches- 

•-A'-o' - juft-* <*< Are (2) 

4«^>0'V^5 -4)—•-*8^ 9yWj .-“f-JI -L l)— j 

4i>-t) - <#{y 

Yd. 3 $ 26-27. 

O man ! Thou who dost till me with the loft arm and the right and the 
right arm and the left, I shall ever bring iucrease unto your country ; here I 
shall over bring fruit and shall carry all manner of food-fruit as well as corn. 

-*«aA-"3 -"re ••“rw-jj •"tewi"}-" .—re -n ’j) *^Aj (3) 

Vd. 3 § 24. 

Verily that arable land is not happy whioh lies unsown for a long time by 
the husbandman. 

.4*4—0 —j -iSy— re • • • •sir€/c j -* w ®4. Ati^ •fr'e-tf-* *<v*45i •—(4) 
A^t^"c. ir •—('<#}-*»—re —^ *4o« 

«>*4^li^(3 j- -4— .<io— .—Ip g —ye .4*jl>;(5(j .<it>— .4— j— |j >8—ro 

Vd. 3 § 4. 

Whioh is the third place which is most joyful on earth 1 Verily, 0 Spi- 


—4>n-j 

•t-UX'4^ •W^(^tj -4jw- -8yi . 
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tama Zarathushtra, it is that wherein one sows most corn, grass and fruit bearing 
trees, where one waters the ground that is dry and drains that which is wet. 

>>o*H •-“««> (5) 

Visp. 15 § 1. 

Let good deeds of husbandry be done here 

.-njiuj »^ - u (6) 

Afrin Pem&ni p* 5 13. 

Eat of your*own regular industry. 

•Aj-u 

Y. 29 § 5. 

No harm to the honest and the industrious living among the wicked. 


A ymnig idler, an old beggar. 

Vd. 3 § 28-29 

0 man ! Thou, who dost not till me with the left arm and the right and 
right arm and the left, shalt ever stand at the door of another amongst the 
beggars. 

<j•B jJei (2) 

" Y. 31 4 16. 

Never, 0 Mazda, shall the deoeitful lazy (lit. the theiving nomad) have a 
share of the good creed. 


Evils of Intemperance. 

.(or^-“r-o‘ *-**«aa.Ti?■“ •»**!’* 'jS 

Y. 10 § 8. 

All other toxicants (besides Haoma'! incite wrath of the bloody spear. 
Cf. the proverb:— 

Intoxication is a temporary madness. 
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i lie has no legs. 

4r>r^"{ ( 1 ) 

Vd. 19 § 46. 

The false-spoken lie has no legs. 

•!>>}-¥ -**i Av •»*»«■**> (2) 

Y. 53 § 6. 

Sever the connection of your body with the Druj (lie). 

(3) 

Y. 58 § 6. 

Beware of the path of the Druja (lie) and its progress . 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime. 

•i'i .(jo -»(> .j ( 1 ) 

Y. 30 § 9. 

May we be auoh as those who made this world progressive and prosperous. 

.au|jb-“i)-wfO «^li^-“».**> A-A^ (2) 

..-uu).JUjJI»^M y 

Y. 12 § 7. 

I shall be of that faith which Zarathushtra held, which Kava Yistaspa 
held, which was held by Frashaoshtra and Jamaspa and which was held by overy 
pious and right-working Sao 3 hyant (benefaotor of the world). 

He who loves not others, lives unblest.. 

Y. 43 ^ 1. 

Happiness to him whose benefit is for every one (from Pahlavi). 

Man is the architect of his own fortune . 

•((JO' )>-»j e. (1) 

.Vis^o* *Se 

Aogmaide, p. 356. 

0 Zarathushtra, seek ye a share of good deeds, whether men or women, for 
a store of good deeds is full of salvation. 
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•i._.jp •■»)* ^-"o* •> •* (2 ) 

. 2 *.^ .Ji-oj-ipo ■!#£• -^j itl »i •e v - u « 

Aogmaide, pp. 349-350. 

Whoever is bora and whoever shall be born should act in such a way that 
when the time comes to leave this world, he may have Paradise as his portion 
and Garothman as his reward. 


Happy married life. 

^ *V* •{!# -"ai.-" (i; 

Y. 53 § 5. 

(0 ye bride and bridegroom) ! Cherish love towards each other with 
righteousness, so that the home life of each shall be happy. 

Of. Tennyson :— 

My bride, 

My wife, my life; Oh, we will walk the world. 

Yoked in all exercise of noble end. 

-W •e,- u,K >- M i 

Yt. 15 S 40, 

We (f the maids) may find a husband, young and beautiful of body ; 
and as long as we live, he may treat us well and give us offspring-a husband 
who is wise, docile and fluent-tongued. 


A/ind is the man. 

( 1 ) 

Y. 48 j 4. 

0 Mazda, any one endowed with the understanding of the good mind is one 

like Thee. 

( 2 ) 

Y. 4« 5 3. 

Whoso- keeps his mind better and purer keeps his Daena (conscience) so by 

word and action. 

35 
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(3) 

Y. 49 § 3 

1 prefer the leadership of the good mind. 

*p*e •«*»'-“ (4) 

_ _ Y. 53§5. 

Obtain the life of the good mind through the teaching of the religious laws. 


I raid the company of th - miter. 

CD 

Do not associate with a tniser. 

Y 47 § 4. 

A (good) man having only a little will be in love towards (i. e., be gene¬ 
rous towards) the holy, but the wicked man, having much (wealth) and power 
will regard himself as poor. 

Cf :—(1) Whose plenty made him poor.—Spenser. 

(2) Poor and content, is rich and rich enough. 

But riches, fineleas, is as poor as winter 

To hitn that ever fears he shall be poor--Shakespeare 

From ..Xattire to Aature’t God. 

4ctj (i) 

.-“rwo'-"***!> 4iai-* -A .•-x)'««^*-xr«4r0'“ 

.6*Va» .^|^-»ot-x 

• •MC'-x'a^-x •-"r«4(J?^-x5Si-x .<H?^-»5Si,-x 

Y. 1 § 16. 

Homage and obeisance unto these places, lands, pasture-lands, abodes, 
springs of water, waters and land, plants, this earth and yon heaven, unto the 
holy wind, unto the stars, the moon and the sun, the endless natural lights, unto 
the whole oreation of Spenta iVtainyu, and unto the lords of holiness, male as well 
as female. 

Cf. with this, Yasna 44. 
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Acquisition of Knowledge and Wisdom . 

-*r»^Ae ~“r«AA« (]) 

••• wvi>-x< •-*r J at-" -e^ai-* *wt 

~ Vd. 4 § 45. 

During the first part of the day and the last, during the first part of the 
night and the last, he should, in holiness and humility, sit perseveringly for 
the increase of knowledge and for holding it with holiness...and thus (shall he 
sit) until he can learn all the texts which the former Aethrapaitis (teachers) 
had studied. 

Cf.—Learning by study must be won, 

’Twas never entailed from sire to son.—Gay. 

«*« • ¥,-*•** .-»»£>-■« .jo ‘jJi<jrv‘"niv»jr • kv-cjs-"^ (2) 

. -» .J» J. .f>l( .g, J “}J3*»e .J^ID 

Yt 16 § 2. 

O truest Chista (Knowledge) ! if thou art in advance of me, stay, for me ; 
if thou art behind me, overtake me. 

.(*»5»-vy 4ro -*Ar-o>A-A.«»j ^ .<jr <») 

——"jas.-" •«uai-* M J ->«,»•* • (*« ) 

Vd. 18 $ 6, 

Him thou shalt call an Athravan, 0 holy Zarathushtra, who, throughout 
the whole night, seeks for joy-producing knowledge, delivering him from afflic¬ 
tion, comfort-bestowing at the Chinvat Bridge, obtaining (the desires of) the 
world, making him attain to purity, making him attain to the best thing of the 
Beat Existence (Paradise). 

The Sanctity of Marriage and the evils oj Celibacy. 

*«A4u -wv^ 'Wv-momLj■*) .j*j> er (1) 

Vd. 4 5 47. 

O Spitama Zarathushtra ! verily I say unto thee : ‘ A married man is far 
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superior to the Magavas passing their lives in celibacy ; he who keeps a house is 
far above the houseless ; lie who has children is far above the ohildless. 

Yt. 17 § 58. 

This is the worst deed that men and tyrants do, namely, when they do not 
unite maids in wedlock and condemn them to long celibacy. 

Cf. (1) Humble wedlock is better than proud virginity. 

(2) Our Maker bids increase ;— 

Hail, wedded love, mysterious law, true source of human 
offspring.—Milton. 

Die Excellence of the Mcizdayasnian Religion. 

ijJjj t'Ajvj# •-*oJ)uj (l) 

A r->*>!> •) 

-*'•<> *>e>A!i -*^5^ 
Yd. 3 § 42. 

The Mazdayasnian Religion cleanses tho faithful from every*evil thought, 
word and deed just as a swift flowing wind from the south cleanses the atmos¬ 
phere. O Zarathushtra, here a deed well-done is good. The Mazdayasnian 
Religion effects a full atonement of sin. 

(f. Also Vd. 5 §j 22-25. 

( 2 > 

Are — i cJ)a?-■»* ■* «-* no-»^ 

• -"r-e j "»»o< 

Vd. 5 § 21. 

Purity is best for man from his very birth. That purity is the Mazdayas¬ 
nian Religion. (It is for him) who cleanses his own self with good thoughts, 
good words and good deeds. 



JM& • .ptl . J^-U* .^»o* .gj< (3) 

Y. 49 § 5. 

He who gives pre-eminence to the Faith with the good mind is himself (the 
source of) abundanoe and prosperity. 

” Yt. 10 § 126. 

The Symbol of the Mazdayasnian lieligion is white (i.e. purity.) 

•e^J j-" .wo* ,^i (oj 

-“l*etl Jw r- i c> 
Yd. 19 § 7. 

Never will I renounce the good Mazdayasnian Religion, even if my 
bones, my life or my conscience were to be parted asunder. 

<-*0* ‘JJ * «j -w^ (6) 

Bename-ilzad p. 208. 

I am grateful unto the good and the bounteous Creator that I am an 
Aryan, not a non-Arvan, that I am of the good (Mazdayasnian) Religion and 
not one of evil religion. 

Obedience is the bond of rule. 

•**«?> >){a> .s\< .j^*, (l) 

Y- 45 § 5. 

Whoso pays me obedient attention, shall get happiness and immortality. 

•«*.jjo*-" (2) 

Y. 60 § 5. 

In this house, may obedience conquer disobedience. 

Obcdeinco to our Parents ond Superiors. 

•-*!» -jj -tft -4 -s^e A-}#-- (i) 

•-“) •V-OJO'Jj 

Ben&m-i-Izad p. 210. 

Obey thy father and mother, for he who does not please his father and 
mother will never see Paradise. 
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(*) 

.-H)jyj-»{) 

Chithrem Buy&t. 

Do not afflict, O Zarathustra ! either Pourusashpa or Dughdhava, or thy 
teacher. 

.-j, ■-»» .V> (8) 

Ben&m-Mzad p. 210. 

Give respect to thy betters and be good towards them 


Be eontiderate towards thr poor. 

•-»**-») —-»)«-•«> (I) 

Visp. 15 j 1. 

Make the needy needless. 

C2) 

Ben&m-i-Izad, p. 210. 

Do not be ashamed of your poor kinsmen. 

’ <Jro (3) 

Yathfi Ahu Vairyo 

He who nourishes the poor ascribes the sovereignty to Ahura. 


thinyt are wrcvy/it by praytr than this world dreams of. 

4<rt «>c. w «W (i) 

Yt. 114 1. 

Prayer is good, prayer is best, O Zarathushtra, for the people of the 
world. 

.«ko< .|ubj-5 4«U •e,-*re (2) 

Yt. 11 § 2. 

But good prayer, without deceit and without harm is a protection for men 
and is a shield against, and withstander of, the Druj. 
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Of. Waller 

Seeming devotion does but guild a knave. 

That’s neither faithful, honest, just nor brave ; 

But where religion does with virtue join, 

It makes a hero like an angel shine. 

,-yjo* .-uitui ‘j*osb (3) 

.-yj.-y J-wy iwl? — 

~~ Y. 36 5 5. 

We bow unto you, O Ahura Mazda, we are your debtors, we approaoh 
unto you with all good thoughts, words and deeds. 

-nv^^ •njp'S-Ntl •ve ,j »<U •vtr-sfj (4) 






- - " 

Y. 58 § 8. 

O Ahura Mazda, we feel joyful in Thy prayer, we wish to offer our prayers 
(to Thee), we are engaged in paying attention to our prayers, we confide our 
person and property to (Thy; worship. 

He that nothin;i questioneth, nothing learnrlh. 

.•*h , 4-*w> •—«si .-*(eq *-4* ( I) 


Y. 48 S 10. 


I question Thee, beoause a question asked of thee is, verily, inspiring 
courage in itself. 

( 2 ) 

•«>« •jjwnt •fr'^Heu 

Yd. 18 § 7. 

Question me, 0 righteous man I of me who am the Maker —beoause if thou 
wilt ask me questions, thou raayest be the better, thou mayest be the happier. 


Do not rely on othert, 

4^-31^ 4*-*fr —•■**? 

Y. 9 j 25- 

With self-help, one beoomes independent (lit. rules at his will.) 




Amendment h repentenre. 

j '•“«"■<!> ■» .^-**o* *j»e *«W (i) 

Nara Setayeshn. 

I stand firm by all good actions, I repent of all evil actions. 

( 2 ) 

,j{(o u -"e v '0-“(> •»¥ w) •*>* --ui 

A»»-“ -w* -^joro 

Y. l § 21. 

If I have offended Thee by thought, word or deed, willingly or unwilling¬ 
ly, if there be any deficiency in Thy adoration and homage, I praise Thee (the 
more) and invoke Thee (the more). 

-.jAU^JU .j^J .J*qtAU»|tb(^-*C .J^{ .AB<A.AjD (3) 

Y. 33 § 11. 

Hear me and have mercy on me for every action of mine whatever. 

Of '.— 

(1) He who confesses his fault resolves to amend, and he who 

resolves to amend has God on his side—Maunder. 

(2) ’Tis never too late to repent. 

f{i</hfenti*ne*s o^alttth a Nation. 

wv«-» -Ui«W J e3'-4 .Jfjgj- (1) 

Righteousness is good, is best. 

.JA».W(£> •«-»»-» .JMfMHMIf .JMIUJ (2) 

Y. *8 $ 4. 

As long as I have the capability and power, so long shall I inculcate the 
desire of righteousness. 

Y. 49 § 3. 

Righteousness has been established for this (Mazdyasnian) religion to 
benefit (the people). 

Y. 46 § 18. 

O Mazda! I wish to gratify Thy desires through righteousness. 
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V* •s^*< •s 1 j '«o' •^aiiy-* ,,a * (5) 

•e,* i '»'.' , }-"tt 

Y. 43 § 8. 

Verily, may I be to the wicked, a powerful tormentor, but to the righteous 
may I be a mighty rejoicer. 

•eye'll r6A5> SL *tt3 i-* (G) 

Y. 43 § 16- 

May righteousness be energetically powerful 
■ -‘•r-'O' .j^A-xiris -s£!3i-" 4w (7) 

•(■»re -jf A-**a> •«*« 4o* 

Yt -n § 3. 


He who praises righteousness in the fulness of faith and with a devoted 
heart praises me who am Ahura Mazda. 

■»r ■■rftai-" •■“**>0*5-*!» •V'j J-xg (8) 

Y. 51 § 10. 

As for myself, I praise righteousness; may it come with thy good blessing. 

•svij-xo 1 —•"v (9) 

~ Y. 51 ( 13. 

The righteous man’s creed (or conscience) will truly crush down that of 
the wioked. 

*) -ofH (10) 

~ Y. 30 § 3. 


Those possessing good sense chose righteousness, not so the evil-knowing. 

—cjo* ***»-"csr" (ll) 

Tehmurasp Fragnents § 41. 
The righteous is exalted and the ungodly is tormented. 

•Wf® -“01-* (12) 

Tehmurasp Fragments j 103 

He is not mighty, O Zarathushtra, who is not mighty in righteousness, 

4re -fr-rtf-e 4»{o-“ (13) 

ei«• 

There is only one path—that of righteousness All other paths are no 


paths. 

34 
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Saint abroad and a devil at home . 

.MH- th-M j .<Jp-" •(£!■“ ^ - J? J-»J .... -lljJKH fQ-Uj ,\\1 mS-» a 

.wAAs .J?J) .S“>«A< •{J i, ..wj .K}**J-»yi}-"j3 .Mfjtyi $$■> ^ 

••"it•J-" 

Yd. 16 § 1. 

There is many a man who puts on the Paiti-d&na {mouth veil) hypocriti¬ 
cally and without being acquainted with the Religion and calls himself an 
Athravan (priest). “Do not call him an Athravan, 0 holy Zarathushtra ” 
thus said Ahura Mazda. 


Tired nature it street-restorer, baton/ sleeji. 

•{{ifc-'T 
Visp. 7 5 3. 

We praise sleop, Mazda-made, gladdener of herds and men. 

Sloth irearx out the hotly and consumes the mind. 

.-“»-»«£ .-»>re •-“v aiioq aj.y ..**4 s^rvp .jjjpSio (i) 

Vd 11 § 9. 

I shall chase away Bushyasta (Sloth), which makes one lean. I shall ohase 
away Bushyftsta (Sloth), the long-handed. 

.(i<f.-we* *) •tpvj-wV*^ .H 

• *wr •8^1 Vs 

Vd. 18 j 1G. 

Arise, O mon, praise the best purity, smite down the Daevas. (,Tf notl 
the long handed Bushyasta (Sloth), who lulls to sleep again, the whole’material 
world as soon as the day breaks and men are wide awake, will rush towards 
you, 0 man ! it does not behove you to sleep for a long time. 


The Soul. 

' ’ w,> i> *spV 4r» '*w*x .e/lj (l) 

Chithrem Buyftt, 8. 

Be has gained nothing, who has not gained the soul. 
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«_uu ,jj 4 n< •■•■‘■ulf •ip* •■“4-“o* (2) 

•&£) —<1 »H!> *) 

Bemami-Izad p. 210. 

One.should prepare and oarry provisions for the Spiritual world from the 
material world so that the soul may not be in trouble. 

Tehmurasp Fragments, § y. 
O Spitama Zarathushtra, do not let go (the world of) the spirit by holding 
fast treasures of the material world. 

.-u(ie. ”"t) .4o* *-nj{e. • -»e .|w -»*As.»e. .^j .;,j (4) 

.^mujhqSjh .-*j .jub .)j>* *|4 .{J •«-*• *!*$ ■* •‘‘C-"* .>5 •g' W-* 1 j •|{*»s u ‘«) 

•ItV'*) 

Patet, Karde, 1. 

I possess the source and the fruit of riches through the kinship of God. 
Possessing it through the kinship of God means that if something happens 
whereby I should have to part with my body and soul, I must sacrifice them. 
•«d"**ftas> .fr»*»is ^~ , «s | Jn>-»»}-■■? ••**'(2114-“ * 4 j-"u ({>) 

4 *»-w^ec •fr ,, t>A*vlf 
Y. 13 § 4. 

O Amshaspands, I offer unto you my own body and soul and the happiness 
of my life. 

As you sou\ so shall you reap. 

•1J}>-“l» •<*(&•“ .4vev ; -»b .j^y» (l) 

Y. 43 § 6. 

Evil for the evil, good blessings for the good* 

Y 30 § 11 . 

Suffering to the wicked, happiness to the righteous. 
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Y. 40 § 15. 

Woe to him who oppress us (the righteous). 

(4) 

Y. 457. 

Woe to the wicked. 

.^rv -"{tni> *mvj- w»Qi£^ .t^my (Jo) 

Y. 51 § 8. 

Woe to the wicked, Salvation to him who upholds righteousness. 


Spiritual food and raiment. 

•fr*ro 5AiS-»y* •(('•A-wqj, 4) 

•-‘TetA^-T. •»f>5> j *#ity 4} 

Y. 55- 2. 

Which (iatbas ( i.e■ religious texts) are our guardian and defenders and our 
spiritual food. They are both food and clothing to our souls. 

The tending of the cattle 

•w»-"i3. •iu»- u <i2 •ss*^’> •isti (i) 

Y. 10 § 20. 

Praise to the cow: (good) words (be spoken) for the cow, victory to the 
cow, food and pasture for the cow. Let us work for the kine for they yield us 
our food. 

•-“*> —•-“*> • -o>- u ' » (2) 

K3t)*-"V5>!) •J0>Kju4-"ja^fc -f>is • g’i4| .JKC 4r* 4) 

Y. 11 § 1. 

The cow curses her driver thus : Childless he thou, followed by evil 
fame, thou who dost not give me food but fattenest me for thy wife and 
children and for thy own belly (sustenance). 
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•Ho*?-"* -W .ImJujj-" •■*“ oi* (j»}>as.**i) .J^fo (3) 

Y. 89 §1, 

Who (the cattle) wish to live for us ; who exist for them ( i.e . men) and they 
(«.*. men) exist for them \(i.e.) the cattle. 

Cf :— 

He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast: 

Coleridge. 

Thankfulness unto God for Bis bounty. 

•-*}>«. or .-x{j (|) 

Benam-i-Izad, p. 209. 

Be cheerfully thankful for whatever reaohes you. 

N&m*Sit&yishn, p. 159. 

I am grateful unto the greatest of Beings who has created (all) and who 
is the Terminator (of all). 

Y. 86 § 5. 

We bow unto you, we are indebted unto you, O Ahura Mazda. 

Cf : (l) For that our Maker has too largely given, 

Should be returned in gratitude to heaven.—Pomfret. 

7 he triad of thought, word and deed. 

“tf -“e■«•<!? .-xy-xjxy -“t'Awfc (J) 

Yjgpa Humata Prayer. 

All good thoughts, good words and good deeds lead to the best Existence. 
All evil thoughts, evil words and evil deeds lead to the worst Existence. 

( 2 ) 

'J S-* .Mlfi SJlUj -x|y | •*!> 

Y. li j 17. 

I praise good thoughts, good Words and good deeds with my thoughts 
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speeches and aotions; I acquire all good thoughts, good words and good deeds 
and I abjure all wicked thoughts, wicked words and wioked deeds. 

Tehmuras Fragments § 57. 
Of the mind, good thoughts; of the tongue, good words; of the hand, 
good works (make up) the virtuous life. 


True qrea.tn.tss, 

4fy» *S,-4l •>■"©> «8,-4? (l) 

Tehmuras Fragments § 103- 

O Zarathushtra ! he is not great who is not great in righteousness. 

C/.— Man is his own star, and that soul that can 
Be honest, the only perfect man.—Fletcher. 

(3) 

Afrin Paimani p. 113. 

Be more celebrated than your father 


Truthful Utterance. 

Yt. 11 § 3. 

A. truthful word is efficacious and victorious. 

Cf- Truth is the highest thing that man may keep—Chaucer 
Tell truth and shame the devil—Shakespeare. 


Search for Truth 

.-«th.•-"«> •<>-“ Qi-" 4»-'tasi^ •Jo 1 -" 

.•-■«> •• •• •• 4 sjJ .jT'O'}- 1 ' 'Wr**) ••*«* .... 

• ve*-*<-***-" 
Yt. 12 § 9 &c. 

If thou be, O holy Kashnu (Truth) on the Arezahi region.........in the sea 

Yourukash.. in any place of this earth.on the mount Hara Ber- 

zaiti, we praise thee, we glorify thee. 
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Cf . the proverb :— 

Truth lies at the bottom of a well. 


Union it Strength. 


U) 

Afrin. 

Let us be united in strength, let us be united in strength with the holy. 

• .54^ >*•(•*& • j "S 

Nirang, p. 203. 

I heartily wish that all those who tie the Kosti on the seven regions of the 
earth and the virtuous may be united in strength with me (i. e., be my help¬ 
mates.) 

Cf: 

Distress and ruin on divisions wait, 

But Union is the bond of every state. 

Bewick. 

Virtue it her oum reward. 

•V J o , -*'b •kj>4-“45A ^ ‘ J "P» 

Y. 53 § 9. 

0 Mazda, such is Thy power and kingdom that Thou bestowest the best 
(of blessing) on the poor but righteous liver. 


Cf. 


The only amaranthine flower on earth. 

Is virtue, the only lasting treasure Truth. 

Cow per. 


Watte not. Want not. 

.-“jjvjVW .«,-*-»-•« •'4pr-»»-x .»j4i •%}■*$ •4)fh«"-*' 

Yd. 5 § 60 

Ahura Mazda does not allow us to waste anything of value, not even so 
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much as an Aspecena’s weight, nor so much as an Avaohina’s weight, neither 
even so muoh as a spinster lets fall in spinning. 

Cf:~ 

“ Who heeds not a penny, shall likely never have any.” 


A perfect woman , nobly planned. 

—*y>o* .g*r^o< - . 

•Hit. •*>* 't**$w*> •<4w 'f*ty 

Aiwi Sruthrem Gah, § 9. 
The righteous woman, rioh in good thoughts, good words and goods deeds, 
well instructed and accomplished, obedient to her husband and ohaste and suoh 
as Armaiti the bounteous is and suoh as other female angels are. 

A word it a bond. 

.(jpo .j»( . .gire .-“f^vjoai .t*» 

vu-* •£*«-»!* .^c. 

Yt. 10 i 2. 

Do not break the oontraot, O Spitama, neither the one you have made 
with the unfaithful, nor the one with one of the faithful oorreligionist ; for the 
oontraot with both the faithful and the unfaithful is verily alike. 

Cf “ Be slow to promise, and quiok to perform. ” 


Fair Words break no bones 

-gl^u (1) 

Zend*Pahlavi Glossary. 

A word, well*examined, is beautiful. 

( 2 ) 

Nerang Kusti buridan p. 177. 

Speak respeotfully to men and women. 

Work is worship. 
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Vd. 3 5 81. 

Whoso sows corn, sows righteousness. Suoh a person makes the 
Mazdayasnian Religion develop with inorease. He fattens this Mazdayasnian 
Religion with 100 praises, 1,000 attentions and 10,000 performances of the 
Yasna. 



ALLUSIONS IN PAHLAVI LITERATURE 

TO THE 

ABOMINATION OF IDOL-WORSHIP 


BY 

Professor A. V. Williams Jackson , Columbia University , New York City. 

While engaged in preparing an article on ‘Idols and Images, Persian, 
for Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics I havo naturally boon led to 
give some attention to tho subject in its bearing upon Sds^nian times. This 
has further led me to make a collection of the principal allusions in Pahlavi 
literature to the abomination of idol-worship as wholly abhorront to the pure 
spirit of Zoroastrianism that is in keeping with its ideal conception of the 
divino. For that reason it may not be inappropriate to choose this particular 
topic for presentation in the Jubilee Memorial Volume of the Sir Jamsotjee 
Jejoebhoy Zarthoshti Madressa, and to give the results of my studies so far as. 
they relato to tho chief works in Pahlavi. 

Before turning to the Pahlavi passages, however, I must emphasize 
that the Persians from the earliest antiquity had no idols in tho Bonse of 
representations of the godhead set up as objects of worship ; nor does Zoroaster 
refer to them. If, moreover, Darius and the other Achsemenian kings caused 
to be oarved above their bas-relief effigies iu stone a haif-figuro representing 
Aiira-Mazda as floating in a symbolic circle and handing to the king a ring 
as tho emblem of sovereignty, it is nevertheless a motive borrowed from 
Assyrian and Babylonian art and was doubtless chosen for tho special purpose 
of appealing to the non-Porsian conquered nations, who were more anthropomor¬ 
phic in their ideas. This fact I have discussed elsewhere (see The Monisty 
9. 168-169, Chicago, 1899) and have also pointed out the reasons for not suppos¬ 
ing (as has been done) that the conventionalized form, thus borrowed, represents 
the fravau, or idealized spirit of the King. Nor is any exception formed to 
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tho general truth by the fact that there is iu S&s&uian times a mounted figure 
of Ormazd (known by his name occurring in the attaohed inscription) carved 
in stone at Naqsh-i-Rustam to represent the deity in the act of bestowing the 
crown upon Ardashir (for references, see Jackson, op. cit. p. 169, and E. W. 
West, Pahlavi Literature, in Geiger and Kuhn’s Grundriss der Iranischen 
Philologie, 2. l J7). Idolatry playod no part in the history of the religion. 

We may now turn to the general references to idol-worship in the Pahlavi 
books. Among the oarly allusions to the Iranian enmity against idol-worship 
are those that refer to the conflict botween the ancient King Kat Khusrau 
(Av. Kavi Ilaosravah), who is supposed to have lived about 800 B. C., and 
his arch-foe Afrasi&b of Tttr&n (Av. Tuirya Pranrasyan). A discussion of the 
location of the scenes of this combat, which I have visited in my journeys 
through Iran, will be found in Persia Past and Present , p. 73,137-143, in 
connection with Lake Urumiah, Ganzak, Shiz, as associated with tho great 
fire-temple Adhar-gushnSsp which supplanted the idolatrous shrine or Bhrines 
of demon-worship. 

For convenience it may be well to select as a beginning the passages in the 
Bundahishn, as being a work based on the ancient D&mdftt Nask of the 
Avesta, though its final reduction belongs approximately to the ninth century 
A. D. 

BUNDAHISHN. 

The first reference to Kai KhusriYs destroying the idol-temples on Lake 
Cheohast, or Lake Urumiah, with the aid of the fire Gushu&sp, is found in 
Bd. 17-7. The Pahlavi text transliterated, with the Pazand equivalents of the 
Aramaio logograms of the Huzvarish included in parentheses, is as follows 
(comparisons being made between the editions of the BftndahiBhn by N. L. 
Westergaard, p- 41, Copenhagen, 1851 ; F. Justi, p. 41* Leipzig, 1868 ; M. It. 
Unvalla, p. 48, Bombay, 1897 ; and the facsimile of the T. D. manuscript 
No. 2 by B. T. Auklesaria, p. 125, Bombay, 1908) 

Bd. 17.7. AtdrS GfG{n\asp' L vod (andil ) khdtdih Kai-KMsrMi 

pavan (pa) sap (av<5) khaddinak (a>nak) pandhkih pdhdn hamdk kart ; 

~ 1 The test of tho Groat Iraaiau Baud. 125, correctly reads GidnaspS, 



amat(ka ) Kat-Khilsrtibi a\_{i)z d ^ s -c d r l i Var Cecast hamak kand 2 
madam ( avar ) val (p) bfts i asp-as nisast d tdrttim bard (be) zat& 
rdsdnd kart vad (andd) auzdis-cdr avardnat ( khand ). 

‘The fire GAshnaep, until the reign of KahKhfisrfib, constantly 
gave the world protection in the way described ; and when Kai- 
KhAsrftb was demolishing the idol-temple of Lake CAoast 
it settled upon the mane of his horse and drove away the darkness, 
until he destroyed the ido-ltemple.’® 

A second allusion to idolatry in the form of the worship of evil spirits 
or demon-worship, 4 implying, images, is found in a denunciation of the veneration 
paid by the Hindus as idolators, recorded in Bd. 28.34 = Gt. Iran. Bd. p. 
186. The text reads : 

Bd. 28.34 = Gt. Iran. Bd, p. 186. Btit sddd (dev) zag (avS) munas 
(ke*s) pavan (pa) Bindiikdn parastend , apas (v’as) vdj-as 8 pavan (pa) 
zag (av&) i bdtf-gdh* mdhmdnd ctgdn Btiio-asp 7 parastdt. 

‘ The demon Bfit 8 is he whom they worship among the Hindus, 
and his prayer is in the but ( i. e. gobIin)-shrine abode, just as one 
worships Biltfisp.' 

1 Thif nl is given in Gt, lrau, Bd. p. 125 as aimUi-zdr, which is-found elsewhere in Fai&nd. So 
below. On ie etymology of th e first part of this compound word for idol-temple, and the various readings 
for it in the Pahlavi texts, see West and Haug, Glossary of the Ardd Vi rdf, p. 48, x. v.. aCizdistdr. The second 
element, when given as -cAr may possibly be associated indirectly with Av. caru, and explained as * service*; 
when given as -zdr, we might perhaps doubtfully think of Pors. zAr, as alluding to the * groaning* or howls of 
the idolators. But this is a mere suggestion. 

2 For kand the text of Gt. Iran. Bd. p. 125 has a p rn nl3, (i.e. avaiHuat) as in the next sentence. 

3 Compare also West, Pahlavi Books Translated, in 8.B.F.. 5.63-64. I have hero rendered auzdii-car by 
the sin gularas 1 idol-temple’ in comparison with the kindred passage tag [avd) auzdii-edr in Dk. 7.1.39, cited 
below. 

4 For some references to the us e of those terms in gonerai, see West, Pahlavi Texts Translated , in SBE. 47. 
p. XXVII, § 60 end. 

5 So probably the word is to bo read as ‘ prayer’ though West (8BE. 6.111 n. 6) reads vakhs, ‘ growth.' 

6 So preferably, though West ( loc . nil.) and Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, 2.269,n,4, readf bltiha, ‘idols'. 

7 I’hm Jir.uesoeter (foe. cil.) roads as a compound, BiUdsp, and oxplains* the identity of the name 
alluded to. 

8 On this demoniacal name oompare the full etymological references given by Bartholomae, A ltiranisch.es 
iVtjrterbueh, s.v. bdtay-, ool. 968; oorapmaona with Pers. hat, 1 imago, idol,’ and Skt. bhdta, ‘ spectre, goblin, 
devil,’ are of oourse familiar. 
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DENKART. 

The Denkart, whioh is largely based on very old Avestan material, 
contains several allusions to idol-worship and the sin of idolatry. 

In the first plaoe there is recorded in Dk. 7. 1. 19 an antique legend of 
Takhmftrup, whom tradition places in the fourth millennium B. O., as an 
opponent of idol-worship— auzdns parastakih. (For text and translations cf. 
M. R. Unvala, 7 he Pahlnvi Dinkard , Book VII, Lithographed , p. 5-6, Bombay 
1904 ; D. M. Madan, Pahlavi Dinkard , 2. 594-595, Bombay, 1911 ; D. D. P. 
Sanjana, The Dinkard, vol. 13. 8, Loudon, 1912 ; E. W. West, Pahlavi Texts 
Translated , in SBE. 47. 8). The passage reads: 

Dk. 7, 1. 19. Min ( az) zag (av$) dkhar (pas) matb val (am 5) 
TakhmurupV i zen-dvand; apa$ (v-a$) vdnitd pavan (pa) zag (av&) 
gadd (khdrah ) Udd (d$v) it ansutd (mart) i vatak (bad) it ydtuk it parig ; 
apas ( v-as) lakhvar ( avdz ) ramltuntb ( afgand) a u z d c s- para¬ 
stakih it rtibdx&ndtti bdn ( andar) ddmdn niydyishn u parastakih i 
Ddtdr. 

‘ After that (the glory) came to Takhmurup, who possessed 
arms ; and he conquered through that glory the demon and evil 
man, the sorcerer and enchantress; and ho cast out idol- 
worship and propagated among the creatures the reverence and 
worship of the Creator.’ 

A second allusion in the Denkart (7. 4. 72) to idol-worship ( adzdes paras- 
tidnifi ) refers to the witchcraft practised by the monster Dah&k, sovereign of 
Babylon, who is supposed to have reigned as usurper over Ir&n in the third 
millennium B. C. ; tho religion of Zoroaster abolished this heinous sin. The 
passage runs (cf. Unvala, p. 55 ; Madan, 2. 639; West, tr. SBE. 47.66-67). 

Dk. 7, 4. 74. Afoakd cand mandavam (cis) i vat-jamds i Dahdk& 
pavan (pa) zag (avO) ydtiiUh ben (andar) Bdpel kart yakdvemundt 
(astdd); anshdtd (mart) pavan (pa) zag (av&) niydzdnih val (avd) 
a it z d e s -p a r a s t i d n i h map 5 yakdvemundt& (astdd) homand 
(c 1 st); vakM marenciSnb i gdhan yahavdntb (b'U)\ pavan (pa) zag 
(am 5) i pernzkar ddn$ gubtfnb i Zariuhast zag (av$) patirakd zag 
(av&) ydtdkih frdz gdft&, hamak vas'uf\_t]-ha8t& u akdr-hdsp*. 
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‘ One marvel is, some things of evil deceit whioh Dah&k had 
done in Bttp61 (Babylon) through sorcery ; man through that 
seduction had come to idol-worship; and its growth was 
the destruction of the world ; but through the words of the 
triumphant religion which Zaratusht proclaimed in opposition to 
that sorcery, it is all dispersed and disabled.’ 

A third allusion in the seventh book of the Deinkart (7. t. 39) recalls the 
demolition of the idol-temple on the shore of Lake C^cast by Kai-Khilsrh, as 
alluded to above (See Madan, 2. 398-599; Sanjana, text, 13. 15, transl. 
13. 16 ; West, SBE. 47. 14) 

Dk. 7. 1. 39. Matd vol (avd) KabKhusrftt i SiydvakhSan ; pat-as 
vdnetd ii zatd Frangrdsiydk i Tdr i ydtvko, apak (v~a$) ham-vasutakF 
Vakyiragdnfi Kei'esavazd ft hdn (dn) kabad ( vas) gdhdn-marenceneidr 
sarydtar; ii dyukht val (avd) zag (at8) a■ u s d £ s-c d r 1 i madam 
(avar) bdr i Var C£cast& makhituntan ( zadan) skastan , zag (avd) \ 
skaftti drftjih. 

‘It (the glory) camo to Kai-Khiisrui, son of Siykvaksh; through 
it he vanquished and smote Frangr&siyak of Tur, the sorcerer and 
his fellow-miscreations (namely) those of Vakyir, Kersevazd, and 
many other vile world-destroyers ; and he joined in’ the destruction 
and demolition of that i dol-tem p 1 e s on the shore of Lake Ctksast. 
that whioh was frightful fiendishness.' 

A fourth passage in the Denkart, found in the sixth, or preceding book 
(6. 275), alludes to the disappearance of idol-worship ( aftzdes-parastisnih ) as 
no sign of lack of faith, but the contrary (Cf. Sanjana, text, vol. 12 5, 
transl. vol. 12. 5). 

Dk. 6. 275. Apasdn dend-ic (foi-c) dngftn ddstd: a\qh (ku) 

a ft z d d s-p a r a s t i s n \ h bard, {be) dvisdiyet&, mainftg vb'ftyisnih 
andak levatd (avd) bard (be) razluned ( savat). 


f Madan’B tout, 599, has aiU(l6s-zdr ; Sanjanft, p. 15, transliterated by the usual anzdtx-cdr. 

2 Or ‘applied himself to,’ 

3 On the singular number zag atczdes-c&r 'idol-temple ’ see note 3. p. 726. 
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‘ It is considered by them in this manner also : that should 
idol worship be annihilated, no faith in the good spirits will 
hereby disappear.’ 1 2 3 * 

The above references are the only important ones I have thus far found 
in the Denkart. 8 

BA.HMAN YASHT. 

The Pahlavi Baliman Yasht, based on old Avestan sources, even though 
its final redaction may belong to a period less thau a thousand years ago, may 
next be cited. There are two special passages (Byt. 3.30,36-37) in which 
Pcishfitand, the illustrious son of Visht&sp, with divine sanction and under 
the inspiration of Mithra as well as aided by the sacred fires, destroys the 
idol-ternple(s) (here written auzdfist-zAr ) which were tho abode of demons. 

The first of these references is Phi. Byt. 3.30. (Compare the text of 
Kaikob&d Adarbid Dastdr No3herw<in, The Pahlvi Zand-i- Vohftman Yasht, text, 
p. 17-18, transliteration, p. 21-22, Bombay, 1900 ; and the translation by West, 
SBE 5.227). 

Phi. Byt. 3. 30. FrAz sAlftnStd (? At at) P&syfttanft % V is t Asp and 
pavan (pa) hamAk-khvdrih Alard Fr&bAg fttard Gusnaspd diard 
Bilrzen-MitrS val (avd) a ft z d ft s t - z A r t v tzftrg niiimak i darvand 
Ganrak Minftg darvand AAgm i khrft- draft if ha mAh s fid. ft And (dftvftn) ft, 
drftjftnd vat-tukhmakftnft ; val \avd) zag (aub) l zftfartftm (?) * dusAhft 
yftmtftnd ( rasldand) ; barft (be) dvarnaF (?khad*) zag (avd) aftzd- 
ftst-zftr pawn (pa) hamkftniin i khftp-khvftr/.h (?)* Pesyfttanft § 
bftmik. 

1 On this ptsaage compare the translation and note by Sanjana, vol, 13. p. 6. 

2 l may add that I consider the reference to mi'n/ fc-trp-J, ‘full form.’ in Bd. 7. 1. 31 (cf. Sanjana, 
vol. 13. 14; West, SBB. 47. 13) to be a simile rather than an allusion to an image. 

3 Heading uncertain ; Ninhenviiu, n/>. cit., p. 21 transcribes as zti/dctAm ; but cf. zSfar in WeBt and 

Haug, Ol <ux. Ardii Virdf, p. ISO, paralleling with \v. i,ifr,i ‘dnen ’ 
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1 Forth advances PSshyfftand, son of Visht&sp, with the all- 
glorious fire Fr6b&g, the fire Gfishnasp, and the fire B4rz6n-Mitrft to 
tho great idol - temple, the abode of the wicked Evil Spirit, 
the wickedAeshm of the bloody banner and all the fiends of evil seed; 
unto that deepest abysm of hell they come ; destroyed is that 
idol-temple through the oo-operation, right-glorious (?) of 
Peshy£lt&nff, the illustrious.’ 

In the second passage in the Bahman Yasht (3.36-37) is found a conti¬ 
nuation in the form of a spiritual injunction to P^shutanu from Mitr6 to 
destroy idol-temples (adzdist-zdr), as follows (Nowsherw&n, text, p. 18, trans¬ 
literation, p. 22; West, SBE. 5.229) :— 

Phi. Byt. S.36-37- u varg vadunet ( kard) Mit,rn i /ardkhb-satr 1 
ml ( avo) PSsydtand % bdmik : aigh ( ku) bar A {hi) avardn (hhand) bard 
(hi) mokhetfineto (zat) zag (avo) adzdest'zdr $ seddn (ddvdn) 
nisimak Sdtdn (?) • ... ft madam (apar) ydmtdnet& ( rasid) Pesydtand 
i bdmik d dtdrti i Prdbdg d dtdr6 i Gdsnasp dtdrd i Bdrzen Mitrb i 
perdzkdr ; bard (bS) makhdtdndtd (zat) zag drdj t kabad (vas) aoj bard 
(be) amrdndld (khand) zag (apS) a d z d d s t • z d r (? ?) 2 

1 AndMitr6 of whje realms raised his voice to PSshyfltanft, the 
illustrious: “ Destroy and smite the idol-temple of the 
demons,the abode of Satan(?) - . . . 3 And there approaches PeshyfitanA 
the illustrious, and the fire Frdbag, the fire Gfishnasp, and the fire 
BhrzSn Mitr6, the victorious; he will smite the fiend of excessive might, 
he will destroy that idol-worship.’ 4 

MAlNtrG-t KHRAT. 

Idol-worship and idolatry are referrod to in four different passages of the 
old Pahlavi book Mainfig i Khrat, which may possibly date from the sixth 
century A.D. 
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The first of these allusions is the familiar referenoe to Kai Khftsrfi’s 
destroying the idol-temple (adzdis-cdr) on Lake Cecast, Mkh, 2-98-96. (Compare 
the Pahlavi text ed. D.D.P. Saujana, Dindi Maind i Khrat , p. 9, Bombay, 
1895 ; the Pftzand texted. E.W. West, Mainyo-i Khard, p. 8, Stuttgart and 
London, 1871 ; and the translation by West in SBE. 24-15). 

Mkh. 2.93 95. Man (al) adzdes-parastiinihd sedd 
(dev)-yazakih rakhik(ddr) pahrit, maman (ri) petdk aigh(ku) hat (agar) 

Kai-Khdsrdbo adzdes-c dr i pavan(pa) Var i Cecast ld(nd) dvarunt 
( khand ) homandt (hdd), din ( andar) d£nd (in) si raghkd (hazdr sdl) 
lids Star d IId$£tar-mdh u Sdsdns—mdn (Ice) gvit gvit (jiad jad) 
pavan (pa) kald (har) raghkd (hazdr sal) rdesman (sar) man (ai) 
valmansdn (isdn) aivak ydtdnit ((led) mdn (ke) kald (har) kdr 
i gShdn lakhvdr ( avdz) virdst d mitroan#-drdjdn6 d a dz d $ s - 
parastdnd i din (andar) kesvdr bard (bi) makhitdnet (avazaned) 

—•adend (&) pat.iy&rak aetdn& stahmahlar yehevdnt (bdd) humandt 
(hdd), aigh (ku), rfot-dkhezd d tand i pasin kartand Id (ni) sdyastd 
hdmo.ndt (hdd). 

1 Abstain far from idol-worship and demon-saorifioe, 
because it is declared that: “If Kai-KhftsrM should not hav* 
destroyed the idol-temple on the Lake of Cecast, then in 
theso three millenniums of Hftsh^tar and Hftshfttar-mfth and Sfts- 
hftns — of whom one of them oomes separately at the end of each 
millennium, who arranges again every affair of the world and 
utterly destroys the breakers of pledges and the idol-worsh 
i p p e r s — the adversary [i e. AhrimauJ would have become so 
much more oppressive, that it would not have been possible to 
produce the resurrection and the body hereafter/ 

The accomplishment of the same event is likewise referred to in Mkh. 
27. 59. 61 (cf. Phi text, Sanjana, 47 ; Pftzand text, West, p. 32 ; transl., West, 
SBE. 24-64). 

Mkh. 27. 59-61. d man (ai) Kai-Khdsrdb sdt& dend (in) yehe¬ 
vdnt (bdd), cigdn avazatand Frdstydk d avrdntand (khandan) i 
adzd§s-cdr i pavan (pa) Var i Cicastd. 

36 
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* And the advantage from Kal-Khftsrftb was this, namely the 
smiting of Fr&siy&k and the destruction of the idol-temple 
on the Lake of C6cast.' 

The next referonco is a brief one to the desecration of the earth by 
building an idol-temple (afizdes-cdr), Mkh. 6.7 (cf. Phi. text, Sanjana* p. 59 ; 
Pftzand text, West, p. 15 ; transl, West, SBE. 24.29). The text reads : 

Mkh. 6.7. Cahardm, mxin (Jce) adzdes-cdr patas vdddnd 
(kunand). 

* The fourth (place of desecration of the earth) is that in whioh 
they make an idol-temple.’ 

The fourth reference in Mkh. 36.10 is to the heinous sin of him who 
worships an idol (cf. Phi. text, Sanjana, p. 53 ; P&zand text, West, p. 37 ; 
transl,, West, SBE. 24.31) :— 

Mkh. 36.10. Hast dm, mdn (he) atizdSs-parasti h . 

‘ Eighth (among sins, is that) whioh is idol-worship.’ 

artA-vIraf namAk. 

There is a single significant allusion to idol-worship (written as adzdes- 
tdr for atizdes-c&r) in the Book of Ard& Vlraf, Ay. 68.11* The reference is to 
idolatry on the part of a wife whose husband belongs to the true religion of 
Zoroaster. Her consort is supposed to rebuke her in the world hereafter (cf. 
Plil. text, Sanjana, p. 56 ; P&zand text, West, Ardd Virdf , p. 99, 191). The 
words of the reprimand read as follows : 

AV. 68.11 a£-ai adzdes-c dr 1 parasted. 

‘ Then thou didst worship (in) idol-temples.’ 

shAyast lA-shayAst. 

The Pahlavi treatise Shftyast lft-Shayast (9, 2, 3), which was compiled 
sometime in the seventh century A.D. from far older writings (cf. West, SBE , 
5. p. Lxv) alludes to the evil that arises to a priest ‘who passes away in idolatry’ 
(or ‘passes over into idolatry —a dzddyaki h) —see the translation by West 
Pahlcivt Teats transl., in SBE. 5. 309. 

1 The Phi. text here read* aunUt-tdr, with whioh Pahlavi variant oompare note I. p. 276. 



Shlsh. 9. 2, 3. ‘ The priest (dsrdk) who passes away in idol¬ 

atry (a d z d d y a, k t h) 1 thou hast considered as desolate 
( vtrdn ); and there is a high-priest (dagtdbar) who is of a different 
opinion, there is one who says he is as a non-Iranian ( andirdn ) 
country.* It is deolared that when a supreme high-priest 
(t■aratHstrotHm) passes away in idolatry, an apostate ( aharmolc ) 
will be born in that dwelling, and a rumour of this calamity is 
uttered by that supreme high-priest.’* 

KAKNAMAK 1 ARTAKHSHER I PAPAKAN. 

In the Pahlavi prose-romance Kftrn&mak i Artakhsher i Papak&n (prior 
in date to 600 A. D.) there is a tale of Ardashir’s overthrow of an idolatrous 
monster who ruled over Kirm&n and was known as the 'Worm ’ (Kerrn), The 
story has parallels with the Old Testament Apocrypha narrative of Bel and 
the Dragon. 4 With referenoe in general to the abomination of idolatry 
(adtdes) as a practice created by Ahriman, the first passage ,7.3) roads ( ef . 
D. D. P. Sanj&na ohap. 7. 3, text, p. 34, transl., p 31, Bombay, 1896 =E K. 
Antift, ohap. 12-7, text, p. 32, transl. p. 28, Bombay, 1900, = Kaikob&d 
Adarb&d Dastftr Nosherw&n, Kdrndmak, text p. 30, transliteration p. 12, 
Bombay, 1896 and compare especially Noldeko, Geschichte des Artachsir i 
Pctpdkdn, in Bezzenberger’s Beitragc z. Kunde d. idg. Spr ., 4.55—56, Gottingen, 
1878). 

Krmk. Artakh$. P&pak 7.3 (Sanj&n&) = 12.7 (Antift)= § 98 
(Noaherwftn). Gatagfuk gehevdn&t ( bdd) Ganrok Mindg t darvund , 

♦ ndn (he) dend [in) a it z d e s aefund dr d pattydrand kart yekdve - 
miIndt (astdd ), atgh (kti) aemanden (hamSSn) marttim t kdstthd mem ( az ) 
dfi»<5 i Adharmatd d Amsaspanddn& niydtdn kart yekevemdnet ( asted ). 

‘ Damned be Aharman the wioked, who has made this i d o 1 - 


1 We«t, footnote 2, observes that it may mean * passes over into idolatry.' 

2 West observes (note 3) that the Dastur read ondfrdn instead of rirdn in the preceding sentence. 

3 See West, SBE. 5.309. 

4 See Jackson, IfoUt 0. T. kpocrypht*, in Testimonial to Oharle* kuguitM Briggt, p. 96-97, New York, 

1911 (eee below). 
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A t r y so powerful and adverse, that all mankind of the regions 
has madeja renunoiation of the religion of Aftharmazd and the 

Amshaspands.’ 

Th* description of the ruse by which the dragon monster was slain (see 
K&rnfimflk, 7.11-12 ; 8. Ml) coutains several allusions to idol-worshippers 
(adedis-pamstak&n) and the annihilation of idolatry ; compare the translation 
of the seotion in Essays as a Testimonial to C.A. Brigys, p. 05-97, previously 

oited. 

SHATR61HA i AErIn 

The ShatrAthd- i A3r(tn, 7, states that the aooursed Fr&siftk i. e. AfrAstfib 
transformed each of the sacred shrines of Samarkand into an idol-temple 
{atizdist-c&r) ~ see Jamaspji M. Jatnasp Asana, Pahlavi Texts , 1. p, 12, Bombay, 
1897 ; transl. J. J. Modi, Shatrothd-i-Airdn, p. 57, Bombay, 1899 ; text and 
transl. by E. Blochet, Lute geoijraphique dts villes de l’ Iran , in Itecueil de 
Travause relatifs d la Philologie , 17. 165, 168, 171, Paris, 1908. The passage 
rune ai follows :— 

Shatr. A&r. 7- Akhar (pas) Frdsidki T{lr kald ( har ) ap.vak 
nistmal j sedddn (devdn) « i It dest-cdr besn (?) patas kart. 

‘ Afterwards Fr&slak of Tur made every single (fire-shrine) 
into a dwelling of demons, an idol-temple of hatred (?)V 

jAmAsp nAmak. 

The incomplete Pahlavi J£tmflsp N&mak, or Book of Jam&spi (6. I; 7. 3-4), 
written probably some time before 900 A. D., and purporting to give answers 
of some questions put to the Sage JAmAsp by King Vlsht&spa, contains in its 
P4*and and Persian versions two or three allusions to idolatry. 

The first of these allusions is found in a section of the P&zand version 
(6.1) referring to the time when idolatry (adtdh, written in Paz. 
adis) shall be finally eradicated from the world. The text, which begins in 
Pahlavi and turns into PAzand, runs thus (see J. J. Modi, Jdmdspi, Pahlavi , 
Pdtend t and Persian Texts , Bombay 1903—p, 73, Phi. P&z.; p. 87, Pers.; p. 
102, Guj. ; p. 118, Eng. transl.). 

1 The reading blin ia uncertain ; other suggestion might be offered. Blochet hag a somowhat djfleient 
text and reader* (p. 185) ‘un temple de courtieauee.' 
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J&mftsp n&raak. Pahl. PAz, 6. 1. Ptirsdtti Vistdspa S dh a\yh (ku) 
axar (pas) man (a£) tag (avd) am&t (ha) matnu9 l —Itirset Vastdspa S dh 
ku pds dyd dni ki mafoiyo ddutdra ot Erdn sdhdr dSdndu ant hend 
& z d t s (i.e. adzdtis) ganentl. 

‘ King Vlsht&spa asked : After that which is [the time] when 
the spiritual comes ? [ Pdzand ] King Visht&spa asked when after 
that time of the spirit will the Dastftrs come to the oountry of Ir&n 
and smite idolatry /’ [The answer is that this will take 
place when the three last millenniums of the world come to pass]* 

The seoond is an allusion to the worship of images and spirits 
by the Chinese. 

J&masp N&mak Plz. 7.3 (cf- Modi, p- 76,) CindUdn sahar 
Mzdntku ...b u t p e r e s t e n e n d . 

' The oountry of Chin&st&n is great...they worship images [i.e. 
spectres, sporks, idols].’ 2 

The third is a reference to idol worship by the T&jiks (Arabs) 3 and the 
people of B&rb&rlstiin. 

J&m&sp Nftmak Pkz. 7.4 (cf. Modi, p. 77). Tdziqdnd u Bdrba- 
gand [read ddrbdristdn] sdh*r ...a z d l s[t.e. adzdes] pcrPJtenen i. 

‘ The countries of Tkzlgand and Bdrbkrist4n...they worship idols.’ 
Conclusion. The above selection completes the list from the nine 
or ten principal works in Pahlavi that touch upon the abhorrence of anything 
like idolatry in the eyes of the true worshipper of Ormazd. I hopo later in the 
Hastings Encyclopaedia, alluded to above, to bring out the references in the 
Greek and Latin olassios regarding this topio in their relation to the religion 
of Ir&n; also to take notice of the praotioal absence in the A.vesta of any 
special reference to idol-worship; and finally to show that the Persians wore in 
harmony with their Arab conquerors in this respeot as to idol*worship through¬ 
out Muhammadan times. But even should the present list be augmented 
through the finding of additional allusions, it seems certain that such addenda 
will tend only further to prove the ideality of Zoroastrianism in this regard. 

1 Thu* far the Pahlavi ; the question is then taksn up in PAzand and continued. 

2 On the word but see above p. 27b note. 8. 

3 The name T&jiks probably includes the tribesof Central Asians well as their conquerors from Arabia 
who may have retained some truces of pre-Jelunic idolatiy that were observed by the tribes they conquered. 



TIME AND ITS DIVISIONS IN THE AVESTAIC AGE- 
DAYS AND THEIR DIVISIONS. 

BT 

Jamsetjee D. Nader shah Esq., L. C. E. 

The discussion going on amongst the Zoroastrians about the oommenoe- 
ment of their year led me to study carefully the whole subjeot of Time and its 
divisions in the Avesta. This disolosed to me many new ideas. Part of the 
result of the study I have already laid before the public in the K. K. Cama 
Memorial Volume and now I place the remainder before them, so that other 
students of the Avesta may improve on it. 

Time which is continuously growing old itself and making old and deorepit 
others is, in Avesta, very aptly named(zrav&na — Gr. Chronos = Pers. w u j 
time = Ar. a period of years), a presen participial noun from an obsolete root 
(zrva) = Sans. % for, f, to prow old, become decrepit; to make old or 
decrepit [comp. Av. (tere) and (taurv) = Sans. * and 3 $, to 

surpass, overcome, overpower and Sans. $ and (pres: part. and $4iw), 
to do ; I*, and a , to stand firm ; 5 . fS, ^ and 

to hurt,; Av. (pere) = San 8 - 'J and 5 #, , to fill.} From the 

corresponding Sanskrit word **** signifying old, infirm and also 
from Av. (zaurv4 = Sans. another word derived from the 

same obsolete root, implying 1 decrepitude , it appears that •-*)->«>Aj (zrvftna) 
originally indicated ‘an old person’, as ‘Time’ was represented by the ancient 
Greeks, From this original meaning the word came to signify not only ‘fiW but 
also l old or ancient time ’ as in m infinitely ancient time (Vd. 

XIX. 9.); and (zrvo-d&ta), made in olden time (Vd. XIX- 19). 

In these examples we find (zrvana) contracted to d**"*5>$ (zrvan), 

corresponding to Sans, nfcr , old , ancient ; an old man. 

‘An arbitrarily fixed recurring division of time’ is named ^ (ratu)= 
Sans. ^ 3 , any settled point of time , a fixed time, time appointed for sacrifice 
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and other regular worship, right time, from e,t*h (eret, obs.) = Sans. to 
domineer — Lat. ordior, to ordain ; e. g., 

during the period of Hamaspathmaedya (Yt. 13,49j; •-* 

in the Gdh (time) IJdvan (Y. IX. 1.) : oomp. Lat. ordo. a series of time, a succes¬ 
sion of time. However, (ratu) and (zrv&na) are sometimes 

used promiscuously foy each other ; as, •« for a period of three 

years (Vd* XVIII. 9.) ; .« in the gdh (time) Rapifhwin 

(Y. IX. 11.): the Gdh Rapithwin (Y. II. 4). 

Daytime,— !-***•» (ayan. day time) is found only in the aoousative plural form 
•)#»-“ (ayari). The stem (azan) or •■»!*-“ (asna)=Sans. 

a day , is used in other declensions. Both these words (ayan) and 

AgJ-* (azan) are derived from roots bearing the same meaning. The former 
from j (i) or «■» (ay)=Sans. * or «T^ and the latter from Jr* (az) = Sans. 

both meaning to go or move. Primarily they signify ‘the time when the sun 
is moving in the sky, i. e , from sunrise to sunset.’ If we take the root^$-“ (az) 
to be akin to Sans, to drive, in which sense the root is often used in A vesta, 
(azan) would signify ‘the time when the sun drives his horse in the sky,’ 
and the sense remains the same. (aurvat-aspa, having a swift horse) 

is the common epithet of the sun; and in the Persian astronomy the sun is 
figured as riding on horseback, ara likens, also means i lo go' which is the 
primary meaning, and to drive , to urge , to move onf the secondary one. Both 
those Sanskrit words appear to be derived from an obsolete original = 
Av. J* (az). (azan) or •-*!»-• (asna), like its Sanskrit kindred , 

seems from its derivative •-»»!*-" (asnya) to be used also in the secondary sense 
of‘a nycthemeron.’ 

(ayar^) is the third word for ‘ daytime' (v. Zand-Pahalvi glos¬ 
sary by Dastur Hoshangji, p. 42, 4 ). It is derived from the root. (ir) = Sans. 

to go, and f*, to go, move, rise. In Yd. ii. 4b •'S-***-* (ayare) seems to 
si gnify a nycthemeron. 

The fourth word for ‘ daytime ’ is •trl- A>3 > (uziranh), whioh also is derived 
from the same root A (ir), and the fifth word is -*ef&w -e(S-* (arem-pithwa). 
I will say more about these two words further on. 

Night time.—‘Night or the time from sunset to sunrise’, when the sun 
disappears or is apparently made an end of, is oalled (khshap) = Ved. 3TT, 
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= Pers. ‘t*-. Its moro common form is (khshapan) derived from an Aves- 

taio obsolete root (khshap) = Sans. ^ * 10 destroy, make an end 

of. finish , to weaken\ Similarly in Av. (nakhturu, nocturnal) the noun 

•>*<£•-*) (nakhtu) = Ved <rfi, ^ =Sans. R5I = Lat. nox, nootis=Grr. nux, 
nuktos = Ger. nioht — Er. nuit = Eng. night, is derived from Av. 

(nasi ~ Sans. ‘to disappear ■, to perish’. In Sanskrit tlje radical ‘k’ reappears 
in and fawjltl. 

Nycthemerons.—(ayara) and (khshapara) are the deriva¬ 
tives of •!-*»-“ (ayan) and (khshapan) respectively. They both mean ‘ a 

nycthemeron.’ The following passago, however, clearly shows that 
(khshapara) indicates a nyothemeron ending with (khshapan)- 

.a,, .-“fujiy •»-«•“> mlr .My* •<{Oa>v!» 

until to him three nights pass away. Then, after the period of three nycthemerons 
he should wash the open body without clothes with cow’s urine and water . (Vd. IX. 33 ) 

One, therefore, naturally concludes from analogy that (ayara) 

indicates a nycthemeron ending with (ayan). 

Groups of the divisions of time.—In the first six ohapters of Yasna, omit¬ 
ting the fifth, only four groups of the divisions of time, viz., (asnya ,divisions 

of a day), (mtlhya, divisions of a lunar month), (y&irya, divisions of a 

year, seasons) and*-* , « v ^ J *" (saredha, years), are mentioned first in invokingseverally 
their members by name. But, later on, in the invocation of tbe groups a fifth 
one, viz., (ayara, days) is added before them all (v. Y. »• 17, ii • 17, m. 

19, IV. 22, VI. 16, VII. 19.) This addition seems to me to be a later interpolation 
from its position in the series. The four groups are mentioned, 
wherever they occur, in the order of their lengths, and the divisions suoceed the 
subdivisions; as, (Y. ii. 17) The proper place, therefore, of 

(ayara) is after •-*"?*-" (asnya). As, however, it ooours before 
(asnya) in the Beries, ie., in a wrong place, it seems to be an interpolation by a 
not very competent person. 

Divisions of a Nycthemeron.—A nycthemeron is commonly divided into 
(1) •)-**■- (ayan) or (azan) day-time , and (2) -e-aifr (khshap) or 

(khshapan) night-time . Here the ‘ twilights’ are included in the night. 
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In the GftthS, however, it is divided into (l) or (ushfi. or ushanh 

=Sans. 3>?:, dawn), (2) —oiAju-s^-" (arem-pithwa), and (3) (khshap), 

as appears from tho following verse : — 

Who (is h< j .) who ( has made) dawns , daytimes and nights 2 . (Y. XLI V. 3.) 

(aram-pithwa the day-time) literally means ‘the time when 
the sun is present’ ; from (arem) = Ved. near, present , and —uf&j« 

(pithwa) = Sans. 413, 4fn, the sun. In the later Avosta, it seems to have boen 
contracted into (rapithwa), the side where the sun is near or present, 

south. 

From Vd. XXI. 3, it appears that the nycthemeron was afterwards 
divided into (1), (uziranh), day-time, (2) (arezanh), the time of 

evening twilight or dusk, (3) (khshapan), night, and (4) 

(ushanh), time of morning twilight or dawn, —(uziranh) (.literally means ‘the 

time when tho sun is up’; from *V^> (uzir) = Sans. to rise, (arezanh) 

primarily indicates ‘silvery light’, and honoe the evening twilight. It is akin to 
Sans. white ; silvery, and derived from an obsolote root (eroz) — Sans. 

, to shine with silvery light. From (arezaph), the evening, we have 

(arezahi), the country of the evening twilight, i.e., ivest Corresponding 
to this we have Lat. Argestes = Gr. ArgCstes, a western wind Similarly the 
morning twilight is deemed to be of golden colour, and tho east is deemed to be 
the aide of the morning twilight; hence, in Lat. Aurora, (aurea hora, golden 
hour) signifies the morning , the time just before sunrise; the east. Another word 
derived from the above root is .-«*-$ At (erozata) = Sans. f^ = Gr arguros = 

Lat. nrgmtum, silver. Gr. arg>s, and argos (argotos) shining ; white; and Gr. 
argilos=Lat. argilla, white clay, are all kindred to the above. 

Foe ceremonial purposes a nycthemeron is divided into five parts, common¬ 
ly known as ‘ gahs ’ and oalled in Av.esta •«•*»?«-“ ^asnyai, a word formed by 
adding the partitive suffix •-*« (ya) to or -*?»-> (ezan or 

asna, a nycthemeron). Another Avestan word for these divisions is 
(gatha) =• Pahl. -e-ss = Pers. or rS . The word is found used in this 
sense in Mirangastan. The primary meaning of (gatha) is, as is well 

known, a ‘poem. 1 Hence, in aftertimes, it came to signify tho existing five poems 
of Zoroaster and his contemporary grand disciples. When ‘the five Epagomenae’ 
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were named after the five poems, they also became known by this name. This 
denomination seems to have suggested the idea of calling also the five divisions 
of a nyothemeron by the same name. These five divisions are designated 
(Havani), (Rapithwir»a\ (Uzayeirina), 

(Aivisriithrema), and (Ushahina). 

The above is the order in which they are mentioned in Yasna, which 
shows that in religious matters a nyothemeron is deemed t > begin with the ‘g&h' 
(Havani) ; and the practice of tin Z>c .astrians, whioh conforms to it, 
suppicti this vi8w• ft is furbho; strengthen od by tho Sanskrit word WW which 
is akin to Av (Havani) and signifies the day fr»m sunrise to sunrise. 

(Vide, Surya Siddhunta, XIV. 18); from the root >o* (hu) — Sans. 9, to prepare 
the «oma juice, to perforin sacrifice with soma. The primiry meaning of the 
Av. (Havani) is of or relatin' / to the preparation of the Haoma juice, of or 

relating to the performance of the Haoma ceremony, From this it is c'ear that 
these-divisions were originally made for religious purposes. 

But we find five civil headmen or officers successively rising in rank 
mentioned in Yasna with the five ‘galls’ in the order of their succession ; viz., 
(nmanya, the ’ head of a house ) with (Ushahina), 

(visya, the head of a village) with (Havani), •-*•«>*#>$ 

(zantuma, the head of a district) with (Rapithwina), 

(dakhyuma thehead of a country) with • ■*-|Ajn"--$>( Uzayeirina), and 
(Zarathushtrotema.otn ecclesiastic most like the Prophet Zoroaster) with 
Aivisriithrema). This shows that the divisions were also used in oivil affairs, 
but in this the nyothemeron was taken to commence with Ushahin Gah instead 
of with Havan Gah as above. Thus it appears that the Zoroastrians during 
their sovereignty had separate oivil an l ecclesiastical days as well as years. It 
is, however, strange that in.NIrangastan, a ritual, the latter order is adopted in 
the description of the Gahs. 

(Hfivani ratu) implies as explained above, the time or 
perhd eniinj with >r reining t> t\) psrf.tnnanie of the Haoma ceremony. This 
rite forms a part of Yasna proper, whioh is performed only in this Gah. We 
also find in Yama IK an aooount of the prophet Zoroaster celebrating 
Haoma in this Gih •-*»!> of;>» (Rapithwina) signifies ending with or 

•slating ti m ill/, ttin: to'un tht sin is nsar, from (rapithwa, 
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midday) a contracted form of (ar4m-pithwa), described above. 

'■»]> (Uzayeirina) means ending with ^-““3 ( Uzayara) 

the time of going out or expiration of the day-time , afternoon. 
(Aiwisruthrerna) indicates relating to the most assiduous singfoiy; comp. Sans. 
Bffft ‘ repeating Vedic texts , while Brdhmanas are sitting down to a 

Srdddha. (Ushahina) indicates ending with dawn , from 

(ushanh), dawn. 

An interesting description of the periods of the Gahs in the Avastan 
language is given in Niraugastan with its translation in Pahlavi. It seems to 
be tho oldest one and, probably, of an age prior to the Sassanian period. The 
Avestan passages are given below with their translation:— 

•-“(*'*0' *8"«e ,j, 3 (p. 74, 23) 

From whence does the right-time worship of the Ushahin Gahs proceed? 
From midnight. It goes around upto sunrise. 

(ratu-friBh) = -o-»*J^->*-*^ (ratu-fritish),~n^-/m* worship : from 
(ratu), right-time , and (fri) or (friti); act of pleasing , re¬ 
galing; praise, worship; a gerund of the verb (fri) Sans sft, * to please , 

delight, gladden , cheer , regale 

In (Baohaiti), the root i*-** (each) = Sans to go; comp. 

(pairi-jas)=»Sans TO, to reach 

•-“r-"©* (p. 9], 24) 

Whence does the right-time worship of Havan Gahs proceed? From 
sunrise. It goes round upto the middle of the first half of the daytime ; thus 
in summer, and iu winter upto the middle of the second half of the daytime. 

(frayara) and (uzayara) are the two halves of the daytime. 

They are members of the next group of divisions of a nyothemeron. 

J.Q. (harnatha) is apparently a corruption of ••"«-*©' (hama) a word 
ooouring in Vendid&d in several places with its correlative, •ic<- u '(b-j«S'>>-* (aiwi- 
g&me). 

*-“r-“o* .«#/•*>.-r**'©' •(^"<©'-*'3 (p. 102, 8) 

From whence does the right-time worship of Rapithwin Gahs proceed ? 
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From midday- It goes round upto the middle of the second half of the day-time. 

Kero (rapithwa,-mi'Way) stands for (inaidhya 

frayara, middle of the /irst half of the da;/ time ) used in the previous paragraph, 
and, therefore, implies the bey inning point of midday (.the rniddje portion of the 
day-time), and not tho whole period. 

•-“W .-‘('-“o 1 •tf'Ky -*3 (p 103. 22 ) 

From whence does the right-time worship of Uzayeirin Galls proceed ? 
From the middle of the second half of the day-time. It goes round upto the 
dusk. 

(hu-frashmo-daiti), the first of the four parts of night , 
dusk, evening twilight . It will be further described in the next group of divisions 
of a nycthemoron. 

-•ft- •-"f'-'O' o •'e*‘(ty- u i (p. 106, 6 ) 

Whence does the right-time worship of Aiwisruthrem Gahs proceed ? 
From (the beginning of) the dusk. It goes round upto the midnight. 

(Vakhat) is apparently here inserted through mistake, 

In the above passages, it may be noted that where the periods. • ju Oi 'Aju-A 
( Kapithwa, middle portion of the day-time ) and (hu-frashmo- 

daiti, the time of evening twilight ) are used to demarcate tho beginning or end of 
the Gahs, they moan only the commencement of their respective period 

It is also noteworthy that the periods of the several Gahs described in 
these passages are different from those now accepted probably, on the authority 
of the Pahlavi writings. The daytime is here as well as in the present practice 
of the Zoroastriaus divided into throe Gahs, viz. Havan, Kapithwin, and 
Uzayeirin. But, whereas hero tho two twilights, dawn and dusk, form parts of 
night and are excluded from the daytime, in our present mode of calculating the 
Gahs they are included in it, and, thorefore, dawn is considered a part of the 
Havan Gall, and dusk that of tho Uzayeirin Gall. Again, we see in the above 
description of the Gahs that the Havan-gah extends only as far as the middle of 
the first half of the daytime, whereas it is now considered to last upto the noon, 
the end of the first half of the daytime. 
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As shown above, the nycthemoron has been divided for religious ceremonies 
from very ancient Avostan time into five parts Commonly known as Gabs; but 
the following passage in the Zarul-Pahlavi Glossary edited by Dastur lloshengji 
shows that for ordinary use it was also divided in th » Avestan age into six 
parts, two of the daytime, and four of the night time (including the two twi¬ 
lights):— 

—-k-G t6 ei i «v -e*r gs <>&•"»•» (p. 42 .) 

°° Ktr )=i w )-vj tt-we- 5 nei > *• I'oj-yjf 

y ti -".‘'J- 

t. 0 -J-'ry « 
o •{*-„•> o j 

V Jll-yia C»-0—O IV g | « -*IK *(6 'OSVIlf®^} y^4l 

<e^ sii-nj (**-' a$ g<; <* as • -aj-v o G-“ UJ * y 

6iii*i «j““ i ^ i V 3i VS ~ M J“ ’ °°° $w °'Vr“ 

Aynre, (daytime), half of which is named fraijar and half uzi/nr. Ot‘uzi/nr, 
half is named rnpithwin and half uzirin ; and in winter the portion of rapithwin 
merges into Havan. Kshapa, night. Thore aro four divisions of night. The 
first division is hft-friishmo-d'iiti, (Pah. hu-frashmo-datb The second division 
is called erezauroaesa , (turning of the pious.) These are the two parts of Aiwis- 
ruthrem. The third division is called ushii-surU, (the brave Ush,) in which comes 
in the Ushahin Gfih. The fourth division is ruochnphinufrwjaiti^ (advent of the 
light, which is h)$h-hHni (dawn). It is also called Havan-gah, (Av ) the first 
daytime is of twelve hathras (hours), (Pah-) twelve hnsars are that of the first 
daytime. Thero arc twelve hasars (hours, in that part of nycthemerons 
which is daytime; 18 of the mean (hasars) and twenty-four of tli9 smallest. 

From this passage we learn that -G J,U -* (ayare, day-time) was, for civil 
purposes, divided into (l) (frayara) and (2) -A*.«->•<,> (uzayara); 

and (kshapan, niyht-time) into (1) • ha-frashmo- 

daiti), (2) (arozaurvaosa), (3) *(usha) and (4) •s*e , i-» , r^ 

(raoohanhain-fragaiti). 

Instead of the Avostan form (uzayara) only its Pablavi transli¬ 

teration Jj5 ? is given in the text. But we have seen the original word in 
one of the passages of Nirangastan quoted above. 
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(frayara) and (uzayara) are both derived frem the 

root, (,ir) = Sans. or to move , go, by adding the prefix -**^ (fra) = 

Sans. s, forward, to the one, and $> (uz) = Sans 3?, out, away, to the other. 

The former implies the period of moving forward of the sun in the day-time, i.e., 
the forenoon from sunrise up to noon, and the latter signifies the period of going 
away of the sun, i.e., the afternoon from noon up to the sunset. 

In (hu friiahmo-daiti) one is tempted to compare, 

(frashma) with Sans. rest, composure, extinction. But and 

not s«W is the proper Sanskrit form for Av. (frashma). There 

is, however, no such word found in Sanskrit. I, therefore, take this word to 
mean shining, lustre, from the root "e-" (ash) = Sans. to shine and 

(daiti) = Sans. cutting, destroying- The whole word would thus literally 

signify the time of destruction of the sunshine and aptly represent the evening 
twilight, the sense in which, as mentioned above, it ib used in Nirangastan. 

(erezaurvaesa, the period from the end of evening twilight to 
midnight) is composed of (ereza) and (urvaesa). The former 

seems to be another form of (arezaph, vening twilight), and the latter 

which means end is probably akiu to Sans. an enclosure, a fence. 

■«-o> (usha) signifies here as well as in Gah. 5, 5. the period from midnight 
till the break of dawn, though Sans. 3W means dawn, twilight and 7iight. In this 
place it is qualified by (sura, brave), and in Gah 5, 5 by (srira, 

beautiful). -" 42 .-*^ (roaohanhfim fragaiti, going away of lights or 

stars , day break, morning twilight) is considered here, like (hu- 

frashmo-daiti), a part of night. In Gah 5, 5- this part is named 
(ushanh = .Sans. morning twilight , dawn ) and treated, as in Nirangastan, 

like a division ot the Ushahin G&h. 

(fragaiti) is derived from (fraga) = Sans. suf, to go 

away, where (fra) = Sans, a signifies forth, away. 

In my paper in the Cama Memorial Volume, it has been shown that 
(aghrem ayare, the first daytime) mentioned in the above passage is the 
day-time of the Jamshedi Naoroz. The length of twelve hours of this daytime 
extends from sunrise to sunset only, which fact indicates that the twilights are 
not included in the significance. This conclusion is further strengthened by the 
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inclusion of -fa* (ha ftMshmo-ivti, dusk) an 1 

(raochanham-fragaiti, dawn) in • (khshapa, night) as its first and last 

divisions in the above passage. 

In the Pahlavi commentary we are informed that. (uzayara), the 

second half of •£-*«-» (ayare) consists of the Rapithwin and the IJzayoirin gahs 
and the first two divisions of night form the Aiwisruthrom gah. According 
to this, therefore, the Uzayeirin gah ends and the liwisruthrem begins at 
sunset as stated in Nicangastdn, and not after the evening twilight as now 
believed. The Ushahin gah, however, is said in it to oommence at miduight 
and ond at day-break and Havan-gah to be another name for the morning 
twilight. So far it supports the present practice of the Zoroastrians. Unfortu¬ 
nately no mention is made here of tho gah or gahs of the forenoon. I think the 
original periods of tho gahs were altered in the Sassanian times probably for 
the convenience of certain ceremonies, and the two twilights were transferred 
from the night to the daytime. 

My further dissertation on this subject has already been published in the 
Gama Mammal Volume, where I have treated of the Z jroastriau Months and 
Years with their Divisions in the Avestan Age. But 1 take this opportunity to 
oocreot an error in it I have said there that so no of the names of tho months 
now used by the Zoroastrians ‘are found, u$o,i in tho Pahlavi inscription of 
Darius hlystaspes.’ This is not oorreot, l>ut I was led into this mistake by the 
incorrect transliteration of the inscription give i in the “Method of Reading 
Cuneiform Texts by A, De Gobineau, ” translated from French into English 
and published by Mr. Muncherji Cowasji L. 

For the meanings of the Sanskrit words in tho whole of this paper I am 
chiefly indebted to Monier Williams’ Sanskrit English Dictionary. 



SOME ZOROASTRIAN RITES AND CEREMONIES- 
VIEWED FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF FAITH CURE. 

Bv 

Prof. Khudayar Dastoor Sheriyar B.A. Professor of Persian, 

Dayaram College Sind. 

« 

If there is anything like animal magnetism and if animal magnetism has 
the power to impart healing qualities to persons and things, some of the books 
on the Zoroastrian religion are the first that teach us how to call it into play 
and to utilise it ;is a health restorer for invalids under the influence of religious 
rites and ceremonies. If health-giving breath can do anything in producing 
strength, energy and health in a patient, some of the books on the Zoroastrian 
religion are tho foremost that enjoin its development in curing patients and in 
driving away sickness and diseases from the animal world of materialism If 
animal magnetism is at the bottom of mesmerism, and if mesmerism is, with all 
its branches, the means by which one can attain to the highest stage of spiri¬ 
tualism, conspicuous among othor religious books stand some of the books of the 
Zoroastrian religion as the best supporters of its practical use in purging this 
material world of its darkness and lifting the human mind from its gross 
environments to the higher plane of spiritualism. 

Who can tell what other purposes will be served by tho practice 
of religious ritos and ceremonies in connection with the Yazashna, Vendid&d 
and Daroon performances where in such articles as metallic Bailsmans, 
mortars, plates, and blaziug dames of fire are used together with the 
recitation of the tuneful and rythmical phrases and words of the holy 
Manthra, but that of exciting the animal magnetism ? The different handlings 
of the metallic Barosmans, the ringing of the mortar, the chimes of 
the tuneful and rythmioal chant of the sacred words of the Manthras 
(though it is a sorrowful fact, that tho real Manthra, the keynote to success, ie 
not at hand now, neither is the recitation done as has been enjoined by the 
prophet), and last, but not the least, the blaze of the burning fire, will combine 
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to produce, in one way or another, the animal magnetism whioh consists in a 
“ very subtile fluid pervading the whole nature” by, perhaps, putting it into 
vibrations whioh will impart healing qualities to the articles of food and drink. 
i.e. water, milk, fruits, eto. whioh are always present on suori nooasion«, and 
placed, so to say, within the zone of its influence 

That the reoitation of the Vendidad, Yasna, Daroon Baj, eto. together 
with the oeremonies aooompanying it, is not the mere invention of the 
priestoraft but an established praotioe baBed upon the solid cult of the 
religious belief from a very remote time in the history of the Zoroastrian 
religion, the very toxt of the Vendidad and Yasna gives us a convincing proof. 
The Dinkard, the Shayest la Shayest, the Saddar and other works enjoin 
the performance of liturgical oeremonies with the reoital of sacred texts as 
meritorious acts. 

Now, taking the contents of the Vendiflftd, for example, into consideration,, 
one may say that, with the exception of a small portion, it does not contain any 
homage, prayer or offering, but contains the religious tenets and sanitary 
laws, the reoitation of whioh in a lonely plaoe and at mid night benefits none. 
On the other hand we should not think that these practices have come into 
use without the idea of giving any benefit to others. Then, if the reoitation 
of such long and arduous texts as those of the Vendidftd and Yasna is not 
meant for the exeroise and development of health-giving breath, for what else 
is it meant ? 

The Dinkard tells us, that Zoroaster, at the time of his advent, offered 
blessings upon king Gushtasp, Peshotan, Jamasp and Aspendiar by giving 
them articles of food whioh he consecrated by the performance of the Daroon 
oeremonyj and by putting them perhaps within the zone of animal magnetism, 
whioh he produced by his reoital of the words of the Manthras and by the different 
handlings of the Baresmans and other things used in the performance of the 
Daroon oeremony. By virtue of these blessings, king Gushtasp fell into a trauoe. 
The veil was lifted up from before his mental eyes. His soul travelled through 
the spiritual world, got the full knowledge of the next world and returned here. 
Jamasp was endowed with the knowledge of the past, present and future. His 
mind penetrated into futurity. He became-aware of every thing that was to 
happen in the future. The Shahnaraeh tells us that whenever king Gushtasp 
88 
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oame into difficulty he sought for the advice of Jamasp, as the latter was aware 
of the future result of the case. 1 he book Jamaspi is quite familiar, not only to 
the Zoroastrian community, but also to Mahomedaus who have strong faith in it. 
Peshotan became immortal and according to the belief of some, is still living 
and will appear at the end of a certain millennium, when the ZoroaBtrian 
religion will be revived and restored to its first perfection and purity by him. 
Aspendiar, the son of king Gushtasp, became Kuin-Tan ( ) bronze¬ 

bodied ie. too strong for the period he lived in, so muoh so that no weapons of 
war produced any effect upon him (vide the Shahnaraeh). 

Again, the invasion of Persia by Alexander the Great (331 B.C.) which 
led to the destruction of the Zoroastrian religion, is quite familiar to us. Later 
on, in the reign of king Ardeshir BabekAn (226 A. D.), when the desirability 
of restoring the Zoroastrian religion to its original perfection was felt a plan 
^ was hit upon. Throughout the longth and breadth of Persia, a holy man was 
sought for, who oould communicate with the spiritual world and revive the 
religion. Dastur Ardfi Viraf was the man who was selected out of 40,000 
people. The Ard& Vir&f Nameh says, more or less, to the following effect: Out 
of 40,000 men Ard& Vir&f was selected as one fit for the championship. He 
was made to lie down, after performing necessary religious services, in a place 
surrounded by other mobads who were engaged in performing the Yasna, 
Yendidftd and Daroon ceremonies. He fell into a tranoe. His soul is alleged 
to have left his body, travelled through the spiritual space, and after getting 
perfeot knowledge and experience of the next world, returned after 9 days to 
the body. 

Still later on, in the reign of Shapur II (309-319 A. D.), when, owing 
to various oauses, there sprung up in the realm many sectarian controversialists 
and religious faotions by whom the foundation of the Zoroastrian religion was 
sapped up and was made to oollapse, by a royal order, a meeting of all 
the different existing seots was held for religious disoussion. It was then 
that Dastuc Adarbad volunteered to restore and revive the religion. He suo- 
oessfully passed through the ordeal of having some molten brass poured upon 
his breast without receiving any harm, which convinced the other controver¬ 
sialists about the correctness of the orthodoxy and led to the unity of faith in 
the realm. A.zar Kaivan also is said to have performed wonders. 



Let as turn to the page relating to modern usages and customs in the 
Zoroastrian Code of religious rites and ceremonies. We see that these re'igious 
performances tell their own story and reveal the real purposes for whioh they 
were brought into use at first- The Ardibehesht Yasht gives preference to the 
medical treatment by holy words. Now, we know that the efficiency of words 
does not depend upon the simple writing of the words—mere blaok marks made 
of ink on a piece of paper,—but it depends upon the proper utterance and correct 
articulation of words linked together ip such a way as to regulate the breath, 
which will produce the desired effect. This belief is corroborated by the fact 
of the statement that words and phrases when wrongly uttered and pronounced 
will not produce the proper effect. Any how, this much is certain, that the 
success of the operation lies in the thoughts and feelings whioh are generated 
somehow in the mind of the operator and whioh direct the utteranoe of the words 
in a way needed for the purpose; for, otherwise, a parrot or a gramophone would 
do the same as a Mobad or Dastur is expected to do when praying. Members 
of the Zoroastrian community generally get, on some solemn oooasions, their 
food and drink consecrated by the priests who are believed to be capable of 
imparting to them some secret healing qualities. 

method of consecration. 

A mobed oonBeorates the food and drink by putting them within a spaoe, 
separated from the rest of the adjoining ground by Borne distinguishing marks, 
supposed to be under the influence of the secret and sacred energy whioh he brings 
into operation by the reoitation of the saored words of the holy texts, suoh as the 
Vendidad, Yasna, Daroon and of other passages of the scriptures, together with 
the performance of the religious oeremonies whioh always aooompany suoh recita¬ 
tions. The food and drink thus consecrated should be partaken of by none else 
but a Zoroastrian. A touoh or even a look of an alien (oalled Darvand) will destroy 
the effioaoy of the consecration. But this is not all. In Persia, suoh exercises 
and p erformanoes are oarried on to a far greater extent. 

A FEW HEALING RELIGLOUS OBSERVANCES AND CEREMONIES 

OBSERVED IN PERSIA. 

The methods of curing diseases and pains by reoitation of the holy words 
have not altogether died away in Persia. They are still more or less in vogue 



there. For exawplo (1) patients suffering from general sickness, ague, ordinary 
fever, diseases of ner vous system, headache, insanity eto. are occasionally brought 
under the treatment of priests who recite on them the Ahunavat Gatha, Atish 
Nyayish, Ardibehesht Yasht, Behram Yasht and Afeoon-e Shah Faridoon. 
(2) Imbecility and barrenness are sought to be cured by the recitation of Yasna 
and Vendid&d with religious ceremonies accompanying them. (3) Again, general 
sickness and troubles in giving birth to a child are cured by the recitation of 
Vendidad and Behram Yasht. 

THE METHODS OF CURE. 

(1) Regarding the first case, services are rendered by two, three, four, or 
even forty mobads, praying together. The invalid is seated first and the 
mobads, should the number be large, sit in a circle, linked together by joining 
their hands. (Nowadays they keep themselves linked together by means of a 
thread, a Kasti or even a stick, being ignorant of the fact of the 
production of the electric or magnetic power which they are going to 
produce jointly upon the sick man). A small saoer containing Borne barley, 
some marjoram some bugloss and a small piece of sugar 

candy, is put before the officiating priest who is seated next to the invalid. A 
small pioee of alum is kept on the body, generally on the head, of the invalid 
during the recitation. Fire is burning in the middle of the circle or at a little 
distance from it. The first officiating priest keeps himself in touch with the 
patient under treatment, by holding his or her thumb between the thumb and 
the first finger of his own right hand. At the same moment, all begin the 
reoitation. At the intervals of oertuin osesura, the head priest takes up some 
quantity of the marjorim and barley together with the piece of the sugar 
candy into his right hand and blows the barley and marjoram with the 
puff of his mouth on the invalid. This operation is repeated at certain intervals. 
At the end of the recitation, the head priest passes both his hands over his face, 
which performance is imitated by others including the invalid also. 

During the recitation of Afsoon-e Shah Faridoon, whioh is the general 
complement of the services, the piece of alum is taken out from the body of the 
invalid and put into fire. This, after being melted and hardened in the fire, 
is supposed to assume the shape of the man, animal, spirit or other thing sup¬ 
posed to have caused the disease. The bugloss whioh is now believed 
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to possess the power of ouring the disease, is prepared like tea, sweetened with 
the piece of sugar candy that was operated upon, and given to the patient. 

The above explained operation is not only peculiar bo Zoroastrians alone. 
Even Mahomedans and Jews occasionally submit to it. 

2. As regards the second case, the invalid is not present at the time of 
the performance of the oeremony, but the water, milk or other articles of food put 
within the sphere of its influence and supposed to have had acquired the efficacy 
of curing the disease, is given to the invalid. The service is accompanied with 
full ceremonial performances. 

3. In the third case, again, the same things as in the first and second 
oases are required, i.e bugloss, sugarcandy and some water. Here the invalid must 
be present. He or she is made to sleep within the scope of the influence of, so 
to say, the magnetio power, and the priests, should they be more than one, which 
is generally the case, sit close together, excepting one who sits apart engaged in 
performing the oeremonies accompanying the Vendidad. At the completion, the 
consecrated articles are given to the invalid. The Vendidad services are 
rendered at midnight. 



THE CELEBRATION OF THE GAHAMBAR IN PERSIA- 

By 

Prof. Khudayar Dastur Sheriyar B.A., Asst. Professor of Persian, 

Dayaram College, Sind. 

Gahamb&r (a season festival) is considered among the Irani Zoroastrians as 
the most snored and meritorious festival. This festival which ooours six times 
every year, lasts for five days. During this festival a general air or feeling of 
holiness, purity and piety pervades throughout, among Zoroastrians in Persia. 
Every possible precaution is taken to keep all sorts of dirt, polution and filth 
away from the residences and the vicinity. 

FIRST DAY CELEBRATION. 

The first day oelebration is the most charaoterestio of its kind in oreating 
devout feelings in the minds of the Zoroastrian community as a whole. 
Early in the morning of the first day of the Gahambar, all the priests that have 
attained to the stage of Naozat (N&ver) assemble in the hall of the Atesh 
Behram. Here, the Zaotar (the solemnizer) and his assistant the Rftthvi, 
having made the preliminary sacerdotal performances in connection with the 
Visparad oeremony in its most elaborate form, are ready to solemnize, along 
with the congregation of the priests, the Visparad services. 

The priests, after rendering their preliminary services stand side by side, 
all joined together by means of Kustis (they should join hands, it seems, but 
ignorance of the real fact has led to indifferenoe) forming with the Zaoti who is 
standing inside the Bacred precinct. 

The servioe begins, all commencing at the same moment. The Zaoti 
continues his recitation without break, while the congregation recite, off and on, 
alternately halting at different stages and again reuniting with the Zaoti at 
other points. On reaching a certain point of recitation, the congregation con¬ 
clude their services and break up, while the Zaoti, the officiating priest, continues 
his recitation up to the end and concludes his servioes later on. 
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Now, the water,milk and the Haoma juice, thus consecrated are considered 
to possess the great virtue and efficacy pf giving health and strength to the 
body and mind, and every one tries his best to have a drink of them. This 
servioe is called the ; ‘Vaj-i-Vashte Gahambar’’.and is the most essential and 
important step towards the introduction of the Gfihamb&r. 

PERFORMANCE OF gVhAMBAR. 

While speaking of the G&hambftr, I may perhaps be permitted to digress a 
little from the subjeot-matter and dilate somewhat upon the purport and method 
of establishing a G&hamb&r. 

The very word Gahamb&r conveys the noble idea of oharity in its sacred 
meritoriousness, which.it is incumbent upon every good and worthy Zoroastrian, 
male or female, to cultivate, cherish and utilize. 

To celebrate the Gfihambfir, a Zoroastrian purchases a piece of productive 
land, some water, or an estate, which he or she perpetuates in entail and leases 
to a tenant on condition that the rent or the produce should be Bpent every year 
on the same day of the* same Gahamb&r and in the same place and in the name of 
the same donor or testator, by the nominee or administrator by way of charity, 
in the shape of dry fruits and loaves of bread to be distributed to the poor 
and needy. 

Now on the appointed day in the places where the Gahamb&r is to take 
place necessary preparations are made, which are the following. 

(1) _ Dry fruits suoh as almonds, figs, dates, raisins, jujubs eto., the mixture 

of which is called Lork ('-O- 1 ), to the amount of from 14 to 70 lbs. 
are prepared. 

(2) Small loaves of bread called Loovog to the number of 1,000 to 

2,000 are made. 

(3) AU the available fruits of the season are got ready. 

(4) Other eatables, cooked or unoooked are prepared. 

(5) A small quantity of fresh fruits and eatable vegetables and an egg 

are sent to the house of the diocesan priest ( vi *- i j, Mobad*i Hoosht) 

who consecrates them by putting them within the sacred precinct 
and offering ceromonious Daroon prayer upon them, and returns 
them. This consecrated ‘‘ myazd ” which is called Yar Daroon 
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(tDjjtji) is mixed with a large, quantity of fruits and vegetables, 
called ch&shni ) that have been prepared before hand. This 

ch&ehni is exposed on a largo tray along with other fruits and 
articles on the precincts where the G£hamb&r is to take place. 

On that day at a oertain hour, all those people of the adjoining districts, 
villages and towns, males and females, young and old, who can afford to come, 
resort to the place of the G&hamb&r. Mobeds are also invited to consecrate the 
above mentioned articles of food and to offer blessings upon the donor and the. 
people of the house. 

METHODS OF CONSECRATION. 

Within a small space occupied by the mobads, are placed all those dry and 
frosh fruits and other eatables. One of the mobads who acts as an officiating 
priest has the dry fruits put before him. All the fresh fruits are out into two 
halves. Another priest acting as a R&thvi stands in front of the solemnizer and 
the Afringan-e G&hamb&r is commenced by the officiating priest and reoited joint- 
lyffiy all the priests present. Here the service of another man called Dahmobed 1 
is called in. When the officiating priest reaches the point “ Afrin&mi Khsha- 
thryane”, he takes up two of the five blades of the myrtle which are always re¬ 
quired for the ceremony on such occasions, giving one to the R&thvl and keeping 
the other in his own hand. At this junoture the Dahmobed calls out in a loud 
tone “Afrin&rai”, in answer to which the whole congregation raise up the first 
fingers of their right hands, individually, in token of agreement with the 
officiating priest in his praise of the King of the time, because the formula 
“Afrin&mi” is in praise of the king and is intended to show the fidelity, 1 >yalty 
and attachment of the ancient Zoroastrians to their kings. 

Again the officiating priest, when coming up to the word “VispokMthrem” 
takes up another two blades of the remaining myrtle giving, as before, one to 
the Rathvi and keeping the other for himself. At this junoture again the Dah- 
mohed vociferates “Vispokhfithrem" and raises up his middle finger in pursuance 
of which all the lay people do the same,thereby showing that they are unanimous 
with the officiating priest in his prayers. But the priests including the R&thvi 

1. Dahmobed is a man appointed publicly to perform minor duties and services in connection with 
G&hamb&r, Marriage, Funeral and other public ceremonies. 
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join the solemnizer by holding one another’s hands, or by other means, keeping 
paoe all the while, with one another, in the recitation of the formula, thereby 
meaning that they are supplementing the strength of the mind of the solemnizer 
by that of themselves, in produoing the desired purpose. When nearing the 
end of the “ Afrinfimi” formula, the officiating priest effecting thr_e rounds of 
the “Nanah 1 ,” jointly with the R&thvi, over the dry fruits, concludes it by 
" Ashem Vohu” whioh is again called out by the Dahmobed. The Dahamobed 
while uttering “Ashem Vohu” raises his two up-lifted fingers to his mouth and 
then to his forehead. This operation is imitated by the lay audience, while the 
priests disjoin their hands and get themselves separated from one another. 

Again when the officiating priest commences with the “ Ham&zore Dah- 
m&n” whioh always accompanies the “Afrins,” he offers both his hands, palm 
to palm, whioh the Rathvi receives within both of his hands, both uttering at 
the same time the words “Hamazoor beem, (ie., we may have our strength joined 
together)”. The Rathvi goes also to every priest offering his hands to receive his 
whioh he accepts by stretching his hands to him. 

As regards the lay people, the Dahmobed presents the small oenser 
on which sandal wood, eto., is burning, before all of them, vociferating at the 
game time the words “ Hamazoor beem.” At this offering, every one passes one 
or both of his hands over the fire and then over hig face. 

Afterwards the Dahmobed distributes the dry fruits among all the people 
present, after which there come some people of the house and distribute loaves 
of bread among them, giving every one a loaf. 

I “ Nanah” is a small metallic decanter-shaped instrument mounted on four legs, and is always used in 
Jasan and Gaharabar ceremonies by the officiating priest. It should be always filled up with water. 




THE FUNERAL CEREMONIES OF THE ZOROASTRIANS 

IN PERSIA* 

By 
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When any man is on the point of death, a priest or a layman is called who 
recites Patit Pashiinani and puts two or three drops of consecrated Nirang in his 
mouth. The moment the soul departs, the body is put aside with his two hands 
and feet folded, the hands on the bosom one over the other, so that the corpse 
represents the form of a triangle. The body is considered polluted and unholy, and 
everyone shuns touching it. 

At this time, along with all the relatives, the Dahmobedi is informed of the 
occasion. The Dahmobed, as a part of his duty, sends two Mordashoois (those who 
wash the bodies of the dead), to the place to wash the body. Should the dead one 
be a man, two male Mordashoois are sent ; otherwise two female ones. 

WASHING OP THE BODY 

The Mordashoois, after rendering their preliminary prayers get themselves 
joined by means of a Kasti. One of them, who has to wash the body, puts on 
woolen gloves. The other one pours cow’s urine from a brass spoon upon the 
body. After the washing is done, the body is sewn into a very clean and white 
but worn-out sheet, and a Kasti is kept with it. A pair of scissors is also kept upon 
the bosom of the dead. 

SAGDID 

After the washing is over, a dog—any kind of dog—is led to the dead body 
to have a look at it. 

FUNERAL PROCESSION. 

All the relatives and friends, males and females assemble at the house. 
Priests are also sometimes called in. From four to eight undertakers 

1 See my artiole on Zoroastriau rites and ceremonies viewed from the point of view of faith cure, 
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who have been sent together with the Gfih&n (bier), by the Dahmobed, are also pre¬ 
sent. The corpse, being put on the bier, is taken in a procession out of the house to 
the Zad-o*Marg l ( at j), The corpse is escorted, on the way, by all the nearest 
male relatives, a man carrying a lighted lamp in his hand and another man holding 
a censer on which is fuming sandalwood and boi (J^). It is followed by priests, if 
any, and other distant relatives and friends, joined two by two. Formerly, it was the 
custom to call, so to say, a Zoroastrian band party, composed of a player on a 
hautbois, and two drummers to play a funeral anthem in front of the procession. 
There was a time, when a near female relative of the deceased, taking in her hands 
one or two pieces of the dresses that had been worn by the deceased, used to wave 
them right and left in front of her head and utter some pathetic words. This 
practice was called Taazia ( ^_>* 3 ). But now these practices are out of fashion. 

ZADO MARG 

In the Zado Marg 2 , priests, friends and relatives of the dead, male and female, 
and undertakers from 16 to 32 according to the weight of the dead body, are 
present. All the priests recite Yashte G&h&n which consists of the Ahunavat Gfih 
of Zoroaster. The undertakers are fed with bread, wine and arak. 

A fter the priests have finished their recitation, the dead body is taken out 
of the Zado Marg from the other door, in just the same bind of procession 
as before, with the exception that no lamp or censer of fire is now carried 
before the procession. The procession, proceeding to a certain place, stops. The 
escort, so to say, together with the bier and few priests who are to follow the corpse 
to the Dakhmah proceed on their way. All the remaining priests, finishing their 
“ Iristan&m ” formula which they have been reciting repeatedly, sit on their legs 
with the two fingers of their right hands resting on the ground. At this juncture 
they begin the ‘ Yasnemcha' formula, and coining up to * Sraoshahe’ they raise up 
their fingers from the ground and make a pass or a bind of manipulation of the 

] Zado Marg is a public building with two doors, situated in the midst of the Zoroastrian locality, AH the 
corpse* of the adult are first taken to the Zado Marg where they are laid in state. All the friends and relatives 
of the dead resort at the time to this place to pay respects to it. Of the two doors one is meant for ingress and 
the other for egress. 

S In almost every house there is a somewhat spacious hall whose level stands about a yard or two higher 
than the common level of the house, and whose roof stands conspicuously over it. It is bore, in this hall that 
all the performances in connection with the religions ceremonies are made. 
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hand for every word, from the right side to the left of their heads above the ear 
till the ‘ Sraoshahe ’ formula is at an end. Then they finish their prayer and 
separate. The lay party imitates the priests in all the above process all the while. 
Returning to their respective houses they stop at the door. Water is brought to 
them with which they wash their hands and faces, throwing a handful of it over 
their heads behind, signifying thereby that they have taken a bath. They then enter 
the house. 

AN EXTINCT CUSTOM. 

Formerly, when a son lost his father, he had his right arm tied with a handker¬ 
chief for the first three days, but this practice is long since discontinued. 

GOING TO THE DAKHMAH. 

As the Dakhmah is situated at a distance of from 9 to 21 miles at different 
places and villages, it is hard to go there on foot, So, those who want to pay further 
respects to the dead and his family, go to the Dakhmah riding on a donkey or 
a horse. 

Custom requires that every one should take with him some food, which, on 
such an occasion, consists of two or three loaves of bread, some boiled eggs and 
potatoes, cheese, legume, a bottle of wine, a bottle of arak, and some fresh fruits. 
The use of meat is prohibited for the first three days of the occurence of the death 
for the nearest relatives descended from the father’s side. 

The relatives and friends of the dead begin to arrive at the Dakhmah half an 
hour later than the arrival of the dead and continue till 4 p.m. One of the halls, out 
of several that are built there for the purpose, is carpeted. In this hall every 
one takes his seat with the chief mourner. All the tablecloths (*./**•) are spread 
in the middle, a man is selected as a sdki ( u ), who distributes wine to others 
from all the bottles of wine and arak placed before him. This party ( 0 .4*) 
continues in this way, chatting, eating and drinking for about two or three hours. 
Everyone, who participates in the drink, first of all calls out the chief mourner by 
name and speaks to him some words of condolence, and drinks to the memory of 
the deceased. He ends with the following prayer :— 

—/*- J &** ^ Jt i 
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Khodfi Byamorz&d Rav&n-i Nyag4no Pedar&no Madarftno Bamas4no Memas&no 
Farzandi Taza Rav&n va Har kas ke migooyim ya namigooyim. 

“May God forgive the souls of your ancestors, fathers, mothers, grand-fathers, 
grand-mothers, your newly-departed child and the souls of whomsoever we mention 
or we don’t mention.” 

In this way, at different intervals, two, three or more rounds of drink go on. 
Then, at about sun-set, the party breaks up and every one, having performed a short 
prayer, returns home. 

THE PLACE IN THE HOUSE WHERE THE DEAD BODY 

WAS LAST PLACED. 

The place, where the dead body was last placed before its removal to the tower, 
is kept quite clean and washed, and care is taken that no one should tread there for 
three days and nights. A special man is kept to do certain petty duties required for 
the purpose. There, three bricks of clay are so arranger!, as to form a bridge with 
both the ends open, i.e., two of the bricks are kept standing edge-wise at some 
distance from each other and the third one is placed flat over them to form the 
bridge. In front of this so-formed bridge a pair of scissors is kept open cross-wise 
stuck into the ground. A censer of fire, on which is fuming some sandal wood or 
boi (Jk) is placed there. A bowl of fresh water, into which is put some silver 
ornament, is kept there also. Some fresh fruits of the season with some green 
blades of myrtle or branches of other trees or some flowers are kept there. A 
burning lamp is also present. During the day these articles are removed and at the 
dusk again they are kept there. This practice continues for three nights and ceases 
at the dawn of the fourth day. For the first three nights, one, two or more 
priests and laymen recite SSarosh Yasht-i-Sare Shab, there. 1 

DAKHMAH (~^). 

In Yezd, there are two principal Dakhmahs, i.e., the old Dakhmah (<V J 
and the new Dakhma (j* a). The old Dakhmah consists of a large oblong- 

sloping flat space, at the top of a mountain, the floor of which is of natural 
mountain stone. It is surrouuded all round by a clay wall beyond the reach of a) 

1. Formerly, it was a oustom, that Borne people, and especially school boys, went there every night and 
recited 'Saroshyasht'. Tho third night they wore given a loaf of bread and some Myrobalans ( g | ), But this 

practice is more or less discontinued. 
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inan or carnivorous animals. A small inlet through the wall, whioh opens and closes 
by a heavy stone door allows ingress and egress. This large area is divided in the 
middle, by means of a clay wall into two parts, the upper part being used as the 
Dakhmah and the lower one serving as Astod&n. Corpses are put side by side until 
the whole space of the Dakhmah is occupied. Then the work of taking the corpses to 
this Dakhmah is stopped. Afterwards the work of Dakhmah-roobi '+*■*) (clean¬ 
ing the Dakhma) begins. The two Nas&-s&l&rs holding a pannard, begin to remove the 
bones and along with them any clothes by means of iron bars and spoons and spits, 
and throw them through the inlet to the lower part which is called Astodfin. The 
blood and other impurities are also cleaned by cow's urine. During all the time of 
cleaning the Dakhmah, mobeds offer prayers. After the work is done, the door 
is kept closed at least for 6 months and the fresh corpses are taken to the new 
Dakhmah. The new Dakhma is a circular area enclosed within a wall and is 
just similar to the Tower of silence in Bombay. This one is built at the summit of a 
lofty mountain at a distance of 1000 steps from the old one. When the new 
Dakhmah is filled up the old one is re-opened. 

ATESH SOOZ. Jr- 

At about 300 steps from the foot of the mountain upon which the Dakhmah is 
built a special room is provided in which the fire of the D&dg&h is kept. Through a 
loophole made through the wall of this room light is thrown upon the Dakhmah from 
a lamp that is kept burning there every night. Outside this room a hearth is so built 
that it throws the light of the fire that burns there during the first three nights of the 
occurence of the death, upon the Dakhma. 

Generally, for the first, and some times for the 1st, 2nd and 3rd nights, Mobeds 
are sent there to recite ‘Yashte Gfihfin’ throughout the night on behalf of the dead, 1 
A man called Dakhmabftn (the guardian of the Dakhmah) stays there always to take 
care of the fire and to do other minor duties. Here many halls, kitchens and stables 
have been prepared by different persons, by way of charity, for the accommodation 
of those who come to the Dakhma on different occasions. 

RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES FOR THE DEAD 

The following are the religious ceremonies for the dead. 

1. Whenever mobeds are called to the Dakhmah to offer prayers the ladies of the house also go 
there and prepare meals for them. 
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1 (a) Raw&no-Barsem (y JU )ij i ) by which is meant the performance of Baj-i 
Daroon-i Sarosh on behalf of the dead, just at the time of the depar¬ 
ture of the soul. 

(b) Three Yazeshni and three Vendid&de Sarosh, accompanied with religious 

rites and ceremonies, one, on every one of the first three days and 
nights of the occurence of the death. 

(c) An extra Yezeshue Sarosh known as Yashte Shabgirah in the morning 

of the third day and, in connection with it, what is known as 
‘ Shabgirah 1 at the midnight of the third day. 

On the occasion of the Shabgirah the following articles should be produced : — 

(1) Jflmae Ashod&d or Sidr (j**«—), This consists of about 21 

yards 5 inches of a white linen cloth ( . This cloth is made 

into a complete suit of dress consisting of a shirt, trousers, 
a cap, and four small bags, two to serve as hand gloves and two 
as stockings, all of which arc sewn together. Should the dead one 
be a woman, an extra piece is provided for the head gear, and if he 
be a man, a piece for the waist shawl (j** J ) is added. 

(2) A Kasti 

(3) All the available fresh fruits of the season. 

( 4 ) 33 boiled eggs. 

(5) 16 loaves of bread. Out of these, four consist of small round discs or cakes 

with projected edges on the circumference to represent the sun. Four 
are no made as to represent the moon with 3 projected edges. Four 
are ordinary small daroons and 4 are loaves of a larger form called 
‘Loovag’. The two first sets together are called * Daroono Manu'. 

(6) Some boiled ‘ Sirosedab’. 

II Sehom ( rr* ), the third day of the occurance of the death. 

In the afternoon of the third day one or more priests arrive in the house of 
the dead and recite Patet Pashimani on behalf of the dead. 

The general characteristics of Sehom, Chah&room, Daha, Sirozah, Rozah, S&l, 
Gahambar, in other words, of all the religious occasions, are as follows :— 

(Note) Shabgirah consist* of four Daroons. ' 

Note.— In Persia on the occasion of Sehom and Chah&room, priests are not paid. They go there of their 
own accord considering it a meritorious act, 
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(1) The utmost purity and cleanliness. 

(2) The indispensable presence of the following articles :— 

( a ) A censer of fire ( cA J f f J ) on which is fuming some sandal wood or 

some boi. 

(b) A bowl of freshTand clean water. 

(c) A cup of wine. 

(d) A vessel containing some pounded sir (garlic) and sidab (rue) which is 

prepared by being boiled together over a fire in some vinegar 

into which is thrown some pounded mint and some ) 

( d) An egg that has been baked by being put under fire and which is 

cracked by being struck against the stone of the large sofa 

{sSjy /**>).3 

(e) Some fresh fruits and vegetables of the season. 

( f) Some flowers or green leaves. 1 

CHAHAROM, THE 4th DAY. 

At the dawn of the fourth day, mobeds and behdins begin to arrive in the 
house of the dead, the Dahmobed also being among them. The diocesan priest 
takes the Vardroon, which, in this case, consists of the fruits, vegetables and eggs 
upon which the ‘Shabgirah’ has been offered, to the house of the dead. 

PREPARATION AT THE TIME OF CHAHAROM. 

In addition to the preparation described above, a small cakes to the 

number of from 200 to 500 are prepared. Some eatable vegetables with which the 
Vardroon is mixed and which is collectively called ‘ ch&shni ’ are distributed over the 
loaves of bread by being put on each of them. 

PRAYING. 

“ At the dawn just when it is twilight the Dahmobed vociferates :— 

O Behdins! reoite two Sarosh Baja, the first on behalf of yourselves with 
the recital of the ‘ Ahm&i Raeshcha’ formula, the seoond one on behalf of the 

1 The Dahmobed who is present on this and similar occasions, first of all calls upon the people of the house 
and asks them to prepare the above mentioned articles, Now-a-days, in addition to these artioles, other varieties 
of food, cooked and uncooked, and drinks are prepared. 

On all the religious occasions when foods are produced for ritual the most important thing, after the 
prayers and ceremonies are performed, is to oollect a small portion from all kinds of food and put it aside 
as a share of dogs to whom it is given afterwards. This task form* a part of the duty of the DahmoHd. 
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dead person ortaitting the ‘ Ahmfii Raeshoha’ formula.” Then the prayer begins. 
After they have recited ‘Baje Sarosh * twice, the mobeds stand up to per¬ 
form their Kasti ceremony when all the Behdins imitate the same. Then the 
mobeds sit down on their legs with their belts or waist shawls 1 put in front of 
them. Now one of the priests initiates the ‘Kardae Dahm&n ’ and other priests 
join him at a certain point, the Dahraobed asking the Behdins at the top of his 
voice, to be quiet and pay attention. All the time while the Dahm&n recitation 
is going on, the congregation have the baok parts of their left hands that they 
have oovered with their sleeves kept over their mouths. Now. the priests 
get upon their feet and pray ‘Khorshed and Mehr Ny&yish’, the Behdins imitat¬ 
ing. After that, all sit down. At the ‘ Afrin&mi ’ and * Vispokhatrem ’ formulae 
the same operation, as described elsewhere, is done. The officiating priest 
ooming up to the reoitation of ‘ Ashem Vohu’ puts the fore and middle fingers 
of his right hand on the ground, keeping on his reoitation. Arriving at the 
‘ Yasnemoha ’ formula he raises up his fingers and makes some right and left 
passes opposite the upper part of his head, and finishes the ‘Dahmayao ’ formula, 
all the mobeds and behdins doing the same. Next the Dahmobed passes the 
oenser of fire in front of them all, who make a pass over the fire with their right 
hands and shake them upon the ground downwise. Further, the Dahmobed asks 
the congregatiou in a loud voice to recite each 21 ‘ Yathft Ahus ’ and 12 
‘ Ashem Vohus. ’ Then the loaves of bread are distributed among the behdins. 
The Dahmobed then collects, from all kinds of food, a morsel for dogs. 

The Dahmobed hereafter goes to every one and asks “ How many A vestas 
will you offer on behalf of the dead ? ” He thus oounts, by the string of beads he 
has in his hand the number of the Avestas which everyone has shown his willing¬ 
ness to offer. Women generally, and sometimes even men undertake to offer 
from 50 to 2000 ‘ Yath&’ or { Ashem 1 formula on behalf of the dead. For 
every priest three Avestas are raokoned. When the priests have finished their 
prayers and sit down (on their legs), the Dahmobed, drawing the attention of 
the congregation to himself, vooiferates “Khshnaothra Ahurahe Mazdao Ashem 
Vohu,” which all repeat Then he oalls out, for example, “500 Ashem Vohus, 
1000 Yath§. Ahus, 200 Avesta Khordahs, i.e Patet, Hormazd Yasht, Ardibehesht 


1 Irani mobeds have always their waists girt up with belts or shawls, 

40 
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Yasht, Khorshed Nyayish, and Mehr Nyayish who9e virtuous boon may 
be increased 10 fold, 100 fold, 1000 fold, and 10,000 fold in the court of justice 
in the presence of the angels Mehr, Sarosh, Rashn and Ashtad and may it reach 
the path of the soul of such and suoh a man.” Then he continues, repeating 
three times each of the following formulae :— 

*JJ lAo J)*' 3 '*■-*> 3 ^ li J — lyi I AjS *ti, U r 

— «»*>,■!» I j w a(Af i 1 1 j — AjS Iyi! — aU •xv^A.j | j .ub^y** 

* 4il ^ vJ Ijj 8 i) ^11 AjS ^ tj /J jS j I U| 

Hama Vanah Jareshni Kerfa Afzayeshni‘Vanaheah Khasko Nisto Nafoor Bad- 
Kerfaesh Visho Vaho Sabzo Bolando Arjomand Bad'Kaheshnie Vahah Afzayeshnie 
Kerfa-Bastane Kahe Dozakh Goshadane Rahe Beheshf Vanah Khosko Kerfa Sabz 
Bad-Kerfaesh Be Jadahe Ravane Falan Berasad. 

“ May all tbe sins deorease and all the virtues increase. May his sinB be 
dried up, destroyed and annihilated. May his virtues be more, good, growing 
and dear ; may the sin wane and the virtue wax ; may the road to Hell be dosed 
and the road to Heaven opened; may the sin dry up and the virtue grow; 
may the virtuous boon of (all these prayers) reach the path of suoh a man. ” 
This prayer is repeated by the whole congregation during which all of them 
shake, downside both of their hands at the mention of sin and raise them upside 
at the mention of virtue, and conclude it by Ashem Vohu. Thereafter the 
people disperse. 

THE DAHA (THE TENTH DAY). 

On the tenth day some cursory preparations similar to those of the ‘Sehom’ 
are made. In the morning a Yezeshni ceremony is performed and in the after¬ 
noon one or more ‘ Dahm&ns ’ according to the number of priests invited are 
recited and the same operation as thoBe of the ‘Chaharom’ ocoasion is performed. 

THE SIROZA, THE 30th DAY 

Somewhat elaborate preparations are made. Generally a sheep is slaugh¬ 
tered and roasted in a particular w ay by hanging it in a firy-hot oven, and 
a ‘ Daroone And&m or Gospand ’ is recited upon it. In the^morning a “Yezeshne 
Sirozah” is recited and in the afternoon ‘ Dahm&ns ’ are recited with 
exactly the same performances as those of ‘ Chaharom’. At night a Vendid&d 
service is performed. 
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THE R02A, THE DAY OF THE NEXT MONTH CORRESPONDING 
TO THAT ON WHICH THE DEATH HAS OCCURRED. 

The same elaborate preparations of the preoeding day continues. Gene- 
rally guests are invited to entertainment. Among the ladies, custom 
requires that they should send to the house of the dead, in the night of the 
‘ Sirozab,’ a tray containing some quantity of grain such as rioe, peas, lentils 
and sometimes even sugar, tea or other things of the kind. This tray is often 
accompanied by another tray in whioh are burning some candles stuck into 
balls of wet clay that serve as candlesticks. 

There was a time when on these two days, dressed forms of men and 
women connected with the oiroumstanoe were made out of some cloth and 
displayed in the * Sofahe Bozorg’, but now it has gone out of fashion. 

In the morning a ‘ Yezeshne Ashvan’ is performed? and in the afternoon 
some * Farokhshis ’ are recited and at night a Vendid&d service is done. 

MONTHLY SERVICES. 

For the first year, every month on the day in which the soul has departed 
some brief preparation similar to those of the ‘ Sirozah,’ is made. In the 
morning one ‘ YezeBhne Ashavan’, in the afternoon some ‘ Farokhshis’ and in 
the night a Vendidftd service is performed. 

THE ANNIVERSARY DAY. 

On the anniversary day again very elaborate preparations are made. 
Generally a sheep is again roasted and guests invited and entertained. The 
religious oeremonies on this oocasion consist of one * Yezeshne,’ some 'Farokshis ’ 
and one Vendidad. 

ANNUAL SERVICES. 

Every year on the anniversary of death, preparations similar to those 
described above, are made? and the same religious oeremonies, i.e. one Yezeshni, 
otne Farokhshis and one Vendidad servioe are performed. 

The last practice continues for 30 years when it is altogether discontinued. 

N'ote.—On the days following every one of the abovementioned occasions the people of the bouse go to the 
< >»khma, and mobeds are also occasionally called there to pray 
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RELIGIOUS BELIEFS GATHERED FROM THE PRACTICES 
AND PERFORMANCES AMONG THE ZOROASTRIANS 

IN PERSIA. 

(1) The soul of the dead sojourns in this world during the first three 
days of its departure from the body, haunting, and hovering over, the plaoe it 
has left, earnestly and anxiously desirous of re-entering the body. 

This belief has led to the following praotioes 

(a) Recital of the Patet Pashim&ni on behalf of the deceased just at 

the moment of death. This is meant to be taken as if the man 
himself had repented of his sins. 

( b ) Keeping the place, where the body has been placed before disposal, 

clean and pure and placing there fruits, fragrant roses and other 
articles. This admits of no other explanation but that this is 
done with the speoial purpose of pleasing the soul that frequents 
the place. 

(c) Avoiding the recitation of the ‘ Ahm&i Raeshoha’ formula which iB 

a prayer for the health and soundness of the body. Its recital 
would cherish the desire entertained by the soul and would 
prove detrimental to it, as the desire is not to be fulfilled, 

( d ) Preparation of all kind of delicious food at the time of ‘Sehom’and 

‘ Chaharom,’ in order to please the soul which is believed to be 
present. 

(2) The angel Srosha works as a guide to the soul and it is he who 
takes the soul to the ‘ Chinvad Bridge,’ and so he, i.e. the angel Sraosha, should 
be pleased. 

This is quite clear from the current religious practices, i.e. from the moment 
the soul departs from the body till the dawn of the fourth day almost all the 
prayers that are done on behalf of the dead,—and many are the prayers done 
during this short period i.e. so many Yezeshnis, Vendid&ds, Bajes etc.,—are done 
only with the express purpose of pleasing the angel Sraosha and gaining his 
favour for the soul of the dead. 

(8) The abode of the soul is not settled during the first year and its desti* 
nation is not certain. 
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At least this is the natural explanation derived from the following 
praotioes :— 

(a) Any prayer that is done on behalf of the dead during the first year 
of death, is concluded differently from that performed after the 
expiration of the first year, i.e- ■» u* 3 ' w '3 j * J ^ tr 1 

(Kerfaesh Be J&dae Ravfine Falftn Kas Beras&d) “ May the 
virtuous eflfects of (this prayer) reach the path of the soul of 
such a man ”; whereas the wording adopted for the purpose after 
the lapse of the first year is :— ^ u- s ** cj j 0 ? ^ 1 **j s 

(Kerfaosh Bo Bahrate Rav&ne Fal&n Kas Beras&d) may the 
virtuous effects of this prayer be allotted to the share of the 
soul of such a man.” Here the two different words (path) 
and (share) clearly show that the soul iB still wandering and 
his abode has not been settled. 

THE EXPLANATION OF SAGDID. 

Although many an attempt has been made to expound the secrets of this 
practice, yet perhaps the more correct one will be the following explanation. 

This practice seems to be connected with the religious belief of the existence 
of the two dogs at the Chinvad Bridge whose duty is to guide the souls of the 
departed to heaven (Vendidfid). From this belief, doys in general have come 
to be regarded as having the quality of guiding the souls- Now as the soul is 
believed to linger behind the body evon after it has left it, and as the dogs on 
the earth aro the prototypes of the spiritual dogs in heaven, so the practice of 
Sagdid was established to cause the soul to be guided by the dog and conse¬ 
quently dogs, on account of this sacred duty that is involved on them, came to 
be considered as saored. 

Again the suggestion regarding the two spiritual dogs at the Chinvad 
Bridge seems to be base l upon the astronomical phenomena of the heavenly 
bodies i.e. the constellations Canis Major, and Canis Minor, the former being 
situated, just across the Milky Way from Orion, while the latter one lying 
south-east of Orion which is also situated across the Milky Way. 

Mr. Tilak’s interesting work on the “ Orion ” throws much light 
upon this subjeot and tries to prove the Milky Way to be the same plaoe, 
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considered by many different nations as the passage leading to the next 
world. For example, according to the Zoroastrian religion, the soul, in order 
to get to the next world, must cross a Bridge called Chinvad Bridge. Another 
nation believes that the soul has to cross an ocean in a ship, whereas some 
hold that the soul must cross a river in order to go to the next world. Now 
Mr. Tilak in an ingenious and wise way trios to prove that the Chinvad Bridge 
of the Parsees, the ooean, the ship, and the river of other nations are one and 
the same. 

Therefore, if our reasoning is probable and if Mr. Tilak’s explanation is 
to be received as a oorreot one, then our Chinvad Bridge is the Milky Way and 
the two dogs mentioned above are nothing else but the two constellations Canis 
Major and Canis Minor across the Milky Way. 



THE TIBETAN MODE OF THE DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD. 

SOME SIDE LIGHT THROWN BY IT 
ON SOME OF THE DETAILS OF THE IRANIAN MODE 
AS DESCRIBED IN THE VENDIDAD- 

A STUDY. 

by 

Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi , B, A., Ph. D. 

I had the pleasure of visiting Darjeeling, for about five 

Introduction. . . , IT , , 

weeks, in May-June of 1913. While there, I had the opportu¬ 
nity of studying the manners and customs of the Tibetan Bhutias who lived there. I 
had the pleasure of visiting, fora number of times, their gomp&s or monasteries and 
of having long conversations with their Lamas or priests, about the manners and 
customs of the Tibetans. I beg to tender here my best thanks to Mr. Jamshedji 
Framji Madon of Calcutta and Darjeeling, not only for his kind hospitality, but for 
all the conveniences that he kindly placed under his hospitable roof at my disposal for 
my inquiries and study at Darjeeling. 

Among the many interesting subjects that I learnt there, one was that of the 
mode of the disposal of the dead in Tibet, a subject, of which I had casually read 
something before. The subject interested me much from the Parsce point of view, 
because, as said by Mon. L. De Millou^ 1 and Dr. Sven Hcdin 3 , the mode resembled a 
good deal the Par see mode of disposal. 

Sources of materials. I learnt much about the Tibetan custom from long conver¬ 

sations at Darjeeling, with Rai Sarat Chandra Das Bahdur 
C. T. E., the veteran Indian Traveller of the last generation who had visited Tibet 

t. “II est encore un e autre manifire do pratiquer ces fuufirailios qui parleur esprit au meins, se rapprochent 
beaucoup des usages fun^raires dea Parsis, m^thode plus dconomique, si elle est moins expfiditive” (Bod-Youl 
ou Tibet (1906) pp. 70-71.) 

2. “The vultures here act the same part as in the Towers of Silence among the Parsees of Bombay and 
Persia” Trans-Himalaya, Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet,(1909) Vol. I. p. 378. 
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three times, and with Revd. Kawaguchi, the well-known Japanese priest and 
traveller who had lived and studied at Lhassa for three years. The informa¬ 
tion from their lips was, as it were, from the first hands, because, on account of their 
long stay in Tibet, they had opportunities to see for themselves some Tibetan funerals. 
I also learnt something from the lips of Mr. K. Shempa, the Secretary of the 
Buddhist community at Darjeeling, and of some Lamas, who had, off and 
on, visited Tibet. I gratefully remember the courtesy often shown to me by Mr. 
Sonam Yatzar,the head Lama of the gompci of Bhutia Busti, who is known as Lhadhag 
Amji, Uhhothimba. I have supplemented my information thus derived, with study 
from the books of the above two Indian travellers 1 2 3 and of other European travellers*. 

I propose dealing with the subject of my paper under three 

Division of the subject, “ 

heads. 

I. An Account of the Tibetan mode of the Disposal of the Dead. 

II. Points of similarity between the Tibetan mode and the Iranian mode as 
referred to in the Vendid&d and as practised by the modern Parsees. 

III. Some side-light thrown by the Tibetan mode upon the Iranian mode. 

I. 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE TIBETAN MODE OF THE DISPOSAL 

OF THE DEAD. 

Four modes of the M. L. De Millou^ says, that four modes for the disposal of 

rofewd to by^M L ^* e f l ea( l prevailed in Tibet: 1 Cremation, 2 Burial, 3 Dissection, 
De Miiioufe. ;lU d 4 Exposure (L’ incineration, l’enterrement, la dissection et 1’ 

exposition)*. In this division, in the word burial are involved two modes—the ground- 


1. (a)] “Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet” by Sarat Chandra Das, C. I. E. 1902 (b) “Three years in 
Tibet” by the Shramaua Eki Kawaguchi. 

2. (a) “Lhasa and its ^Mysteries’’ by Col, Waddell (b) “Trans Himalaya’’ hy Dr. Sven Hedin (c) “Across 
Thibet”, a translation by O.B. Pitman of “De Paris au Tonkin 8, travcrs le Tibet inconnu” by G. Bonvalot.(d) 
“Bod-Youl ou Tibet (Le Paradis des Moines)” par 1,. De, Milloufc (Annales du Mus6e Guimet, Tome douzi^me). 
(e) “Narrative of the Mission of George Bogle to Tibet (1771) and of the Journey of Thomas Manning to 
Lhassa” by Clements R. Markham, (f) The Fudhism of Tibet or Lamaism by Col. Waddel. (g) Diary of a 
Journey, through Mongolia and Tibet in 1891 and 1892, by William Woodville Rockhill. (h) Central Asia and 
Tibet. Towards the Holy City of LaBsa, by Sven lledin. (1303). 

3. “Bod-Youl ou Tibet”, p. 268, 
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burial and the water-burial. His last two modes, viz. Dissection and Exposure, are, as 
it were, the sub-divisions or methods of one and the same mode, viz. Exposure. 

ill S Tibet d '»t ^various Looking to the above fact, and to the further fact, that there 

times - were other modes prevalent, though not to a large extent, we 

may say, that almost all the known modes for the disposal of the dead are, or at 
least, were, at one time, prevalent in Tibet. They are the following 

1. Cremation 

2. Ground-burial i.e simple interrement in the ground. 

3. Water-burial i-e. throwing the body iu water. 

4. Exposure, wherein the bodies are exposed—whether with dissection or 
without dissection—before vultures, dogs and such flesh-devouring animals. 

5. Mummifying or embalming the body and thus preserving it—a mode very 
rarely followed. 

6 Cannibalism, or at least that form of it which can be called, as M. L. De 
Milloue 1 says, Patrophagie i. e. eating the bodies of one’s parents. 

The Four principal Of the above six modes, the first four are the principal ones, 

raodes - held to be more or less sacred, both by the Hindus and the 

Tibetans, as they typify the four elements—-fire, earth, water and air—of which a 
man’s body is supposed to be made up. 

Rev. Kawaghuchi speaks thus of these four raodes: “ These four processes of 
disposing of corpses originate from Hindh philosophy, according to which human 
bodies are believed to consist of four elements earth, water, fire and air, and it is 
thought that on death they should return to these original elements. Land-burial 
corresponds to the returning to earth, cremation to fire, water-burial to water, and 
the bird-devouring to the air, of which birds arc the denizens. The bodies of Lamas 
are mostly disposed of by this last process, while those of a few privileged persons 
only, such as the Dalai Lama, sub-Dalai Lama and other venerable Lamas, believed 
to be incarnations of Bodhisattvas, are given a special inodeof burial.” 2 


1 Bod-Youl ou Tibet, p. 67. 

2 “Three yeara in Tibet” p. 389-90. 

41 
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The Tibetans have some monuments which are called chortens or relic-tombs. 

They are, at times, built on receptacles of the burial-ashes of the 
bodies after cremation and at times even over bodies buried 
under ground. The form of these chortens represent these 
four elements. The adjoining figure represents the form of a 
chorten. The four parts, of which the main part of the structure is 
made, are believed to symbolize the four elements. The upper 
spire-like form symbolizes ether. The special mode for the special 
few high Lamas, referred to by Rev. Kawaguchi, is that of 
mummifying the body and keeping it in a shrine, where people 
worship it. 1 2 

Before speaking at some length about the mode of Expo¬ 
sure, with which the Parsees are specially concerned and which is the 
special subject of this paper, 1 will say something on the other five modes. A short 
account of these modes will enable us to understand very clearly the reasons, why 

these are condemned in the Vendid&d. 

The Tibetans are Buddhists : and as Buddhism enjoins 

l. Cremation in Tibet. J 

cremation, one would naturally expect, that Tibetans should 
prefer cremation as a rule. But, it is not so. It is vary rare. In this connection, 
one must remember, that before the introduction of Buddhism into Tibet long after 
Gaotama Buddha, the people had their Bon religion. 

As pointed out by M. L. Dc Millou^ 8 , I ibet was to Buddhism as Rome was 
to Christianity. Christianity was born and had flourished in a distant land. From 
there it went, at a later date, to Rome which then became its centre and the seat of 
its Popes and its hierarchy. So, in the case of Buddhism. From its cradle and 
home in India it went, at a much later date when it declined there, to Tibet and made 
it its centre and the scat of its Popes, the Dalai Lamas, and of its hierarchy. One must 
note in this connection, that many travellers, who have visited Tibet, its great Dalai 
Lama and other members of its higher priesthood, have, from several striking points 
of resemblance in the hierarchies of both, used words like “ Popes,cardinals, 
bishops and prelates ’’ in the matter of the Tibetan hierarchy. Having left its birth- 

1 Ibid, pp. 893-91. 

2 Bod-Youl ou Tibet, p. 153. 
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place, India, Buddhism made Lhassa such a great stronghold, that the great Lama 
exercises from there his divine authority over a part of China, over Mongolia and 
Siberia, and even over a part of Russia. 


Tibetan Buddhism, Thus, the Buddhism of Tibet, had, mixed up with itself, 

meats of*the older Bon the elements of the ancient religion of Tibet, known as the Bon 
religion. religion. No new religion altogether supplants the belief and 

customs of the older religion of the land where it forces itself and spreads. Zoroaster 
had embodied in Irdn in his Zoroastrianism, much of the ancient Mazdya 9 naistn 
of the Paoiryotkaeshas that was likely to be of use. Early Christianity had to accept 
some of the ancient customs of the so-called heathen pagans. For example, we know, 
that, as pointed out by some Christian writers themselves, the Christinas day (25th 
of December) is not really the day of the birth of Christ. It is more a Zoroastrian 
Festival corresponding to the Feast of Mithras or Meherang&n Jashan. Yet, the 
early Christians had to adopt it, with some Mithraic forms, as the birthday of Christ. 
Simillarly, in Tibet, Buddhism, which enjoined and recommended cremation, 
adopted and continued, with many of the older customs of the ancient Bon 1 religion 
of the country, the custom of Exposure of the dead, which it had inherited from its 
very primitive days, when Exposure seemed to be. prevalent in the whole of Central 
Asia. 

It is said, that Cremation or Exposure before flesh-eating 
animals is preferred to Burial on account of the Tibetan 
belief in the transmigration of the soul. The belief is, that the body must be 
destroyed wholly as soon as possible. If it is not destroyed immediately, the soul is 
delayed in the progress of passing into another body or form.* Hence they sought 
either Exposure before flesh-eating animals, or Cremation, because these two modes 
soon disposed of the body- 


Why Cremation or 
Exposure was preferred 
to Burial. 


1 l-'or the Bon Religion, vide (a) “ A brief stretch of the Bon religion”, by saxat Chandra Das, in The 
Journal of the Buddhist Texts Society, 1903. (b) Bod-Youl on Tibet, by L. De MiUoue, Chap. VI. 

3 “ L'a me ou l’esprit du mort ne peut se r&ncarner tant que les filaments materials du corps ne sont 

pas dissous et rendus k la masse des atoms mondiaux ” (Bod-Youl ou Tibet, par. L. de Milloue, p, 269). 

This belief is quite opposite to that of the ancient Egyptians, who believed, that the longer the body 
was preserved and remained intact as a whole, the happier the soul. If the body was dissolved, the 
soul would be, as it were, homeless and would be hurt. Hence it was that, they went at times to the awfully 
costly process, of mummifying the body. They (a) embalmed the body with costly drugs, (b) put round it a 
number of strongly drugged clothes, (c) and then put it into a strong box made of seasoned wood, which box 



Why Exposure was Out of these two, Cremation sooner destroys the whole 

preferred to Cremation ? of the body, and so, it ought to be greatly preferred. But 

there were three reasons for which it was not generally resorted to. 

(a) The first reason is, that from very remote times, they have been following 
the cheap, simple and natural mode for the disposal of the body, which 
had come down to them with their ancient Bon religion, of which, in spite 
of their Buddhism, they had preserved many customs. 

(b) Secondly, they considered Exposure preferable to Cremation, because, 

besides having the advantage common to it and the Cremation, viz r 
immediate destruction of the body, it had the advantage of appealing to 
their piety. They thought, that by the mode of Exposure, they per¬ 
formed, even after death, the pious act of feeding the animals, which 

Buddhism asked them to take care of during their lives. 

Some intelligent Bhutias, with whom I had the pleasure to talk on the subject, 
said : “It is a charitable and meritorious act to give our body to be eaten to God’s 
animal creation ”. Dr. Sven Hedin thus expresses their view of this mode: 

“ The whole aim of this method of disposing of the body is that the deceased 
may have the merit of giving his body to the birds, which would otherwise be 
famished. Thus even after his death he perforins a pious deed which will 
promote the peace of his soul” 1 . Horace Della Penna also says that, “ the giving of 

the corpses to the dogs is done as an act of charity, so that after death they may 

be useful to the living.” 2 

(c) Thirdly, even if they were inclined towards Cremation, they could not 
afford to burn the body. Fuel is very scarce in Tibet. All travellers 
speak of its scarcity. People usually use. as fuel for culinary purposes 

itself hail a counterfoil or counterpart of the man’s body put ou it. (d) The box was then placed in a strong 
stone sarcophagus, (e) The sarcophagus was buried in a secure place. (f ) A tomb was then built oyer it. 
(g) Lastly, at times, a pyramid was built over the tomb. All these intricate processes were resorted to, 
to preserve the body intact as long as possible, under the belief, that, as long as the body was safe, the soul was 
safe and happy in the other world. 

1 < Trans.Himalaya,’ Vol, I, p. 378. 

2 “Brief Account of the Kingdom of Tibet,” by Fra Francesco Orazio Della Penna di Billi (1730), in 
t.ho “Narratives of the Mission of George Bogle to Tibet and of the journey of ThomaB Mauuiug”, by Clements 
K. Markham, p. S40. 
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the dried dun# of the cattle. These dried dung cakes also are not cheap; 
and besides that, they would not like to burn their dear ones with this 
excreta of the cattle. 

Rev. Kawaguchi says on this point: “ Though cremation is considered as a 

superior way of disposing of dead bodies, the process is by no means easy in a 
country where faggots are scarce, for the dried dung of the yak is hardly thought 
proper for the purpose Hence cr emation is confined to the wealthier class only.” 1 
George Bogle also says the same thing. He says, “ As there is little wood in the 
country, they cannot afford to burn the dead. 5 ’* Under the circumstances, those, 
who, following the later injunction of their Buddhism, burn the dead, are few and 
far between. It is ccmparitively the rich who do so. As M. L. de. Millou^ 3 says, 
Cremation is “funerailles de luxe” i e. “funeral of luxury” for the rich on!}’. 

2 Ground-burial. Gronnd-burial is resorted to very rarely. It is not in line with 

the spirit of the teachings, both of their Buddhism and of their old Bon religion. 
The Bhutias of Tibet and other adjoining regions, who live in Darjeeling and in 
its vicinity, resort to burial, as it were, under compulsion. Cremation is costly 
for them. As they live under British Government, the simple open exposure 
resorted to by their co-religionists in Tibet, w ould not be allowed at Darjeeling. 
Again, water-burial, which they would prefer to ground-burial, because 
it destroys the body quicker than ground-burial, is not possible, as Government 
would not permit it from a sanitary point of view. So, they resort to ground-burial. 
At times, the friends and relatives of a poor Bhutia subscribe amongst themselves a 
sum to provide for cremation, which they prefer, but that happens rarely. 
In Tibet proper, burial is exclusively reserved for the funerals of high incarnate 
Lamas. Owing to their very high position and sanctity, it is believed that their 
souls have not to wait long for a complete dissolution of the body before re-incar¬ 
nation. 4 Again, their bodies have to be enshrined for being worshipped by the people. 
So, in their cases, which are rare, burial is resorted to. 

1 “ Three yearB in Tibet p. 889. 

2 Narratives of the Mission of George Bogle to Tibet (1774).. by Clements R, Markham, p. 122. 

3 Bod-Youl ou Tibet p. 70, “L'incinf-ration, ties coflteuee vu la rare« du bois, n’eet usitee que pour les 
personages de marque et pour les religieux ” (Ibid, p. 268). 

4 Bod-Yul ou Tibet, par. L. De. Milloug, p, 268. 
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3. Water-Burial This is at times resorted to in districts, away from towns, 

where there are no proper conveniences for the exposure of the body, and where 
there are no vultures or dogs. In that case, they throw the bodies in the adjoining 
rivers or streams, wherein the bodies are soon disin tegreted and devoured by the 
fishes. The bodies are generally thrown in rivers and streams that are considered 
sacred, of which there are many. The body is generally cut into small pieces before 
being thrown into water. Even in case of cremation, they carry the ashes to these 
sacred rivers or streams and either place them on their banks or throw them into 
their waters. 

4 MummifyiDg the This mode is employed very rarely, and that in the case of 

bod y- the Highest Lamas, the Dalai Lama or the Tashai Lama. Their 

bodies are embalmed and placed in shrines in their palatial monasteries where they 
are worshiped by thousands and tens of thousands. 

5 Cannibalism, According to some travellers, the Tibetans had at one time 

Patrophagic. another peculiar mode of the dis posal of the dead, which M. L. 

De Milloud terms Patrophagic. 1 It was a kind of cannibalism. They ate away 
the body of their departed ones, especially their parents. They believed, that the 
best place for the disposal of the bodies of their dear mothers and fathers was their 
own belly. They loved them so much that they considered it a pious filial duty to 
bury them in their own stomachs. 2 

It is said that, when the Mongols were devastating the eastern countries of 
Europe, the Pope sent in 1245 A D., a person named Piano Carpini, as an ambas¬ 
sador, to the Great Khan of the country. The ambassador thus reported of the 
people of Tibet from what he heard: “ The inhabitants of that land are pagans. 
They have a most astonishing or rather horrible custom, for when any one’s father 
is about to give up the ghost, all the relatives meet together, and they eat him, as 
was told to me for certain.” 3 

The Fransiscan monk Odorico, who travelled in 1328 A. D., in many of the 
countries of Central Asia,—and among them in the country of Tibet—said that the 

1 “.Vprbi cea peuples-la sout ceils do Tebctli, do«t I’ahoiniuable oiutume 6tait do manger lour pdre et leur 
mere morts, et pensaient que ce fut un acts de pi6W de ne lour donner point d'autre tombeau quo lour* propre* 
entradlea.” Bod-Youl ou Tibet, p. 66. 

2 M. L. De Milloue, iu his Bod-Youl (p. 66), refers to Guillaume de Rubruquis, as describing this custom 
among the Tibetans in hi* “ Voyages de Beujamiu de fuddle &c.” p, 328, but ho himself doubts its existence. 

3. Quoted by Dr. Sven tLediu, in his “Trans-Himalaya,'’ Vol. Ill, p, 318. 
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Tibetan priests cut off the head of a dead man and gave it to his son who made a 
drinking cup out of the skull and always drunk from it in memory of his father. 

Then the body was cut up and given to eagles and vultures, “who, like the angels of 
God, conduct the departed to the joys of paradise”. 1 

Marco Polo thus speaks of the practice of cannibalism: “Those who operate 
miracles of this nature are persons of Tebeth (Tibet) and Kesmir (Cashmere), two 
classes of idolaters more profoundly skilled in the act of magic than the natives of 

any other country ... -...They are addicted, moreover, to this beastly and 

horrible practice, that when any culprit is condemned to death, they carry off the 
body, dress it on the fire and devour it.”* 

The present practice of using the skulls of men as drinking bowls, and especially 
as ceremonial bowls, in the Tibetan monasteries and of using human thigh bones as 
trumpets by the Tibetan Lamas, seems to be a relic of this very ancient custom of 
cannibalism. Rev. Kawaguchi, the Japanese traveller, says thus, even of the present 
Tibetans: They “may practically be considered as a kind of cannibals,” 3 because, 
in the midst of the process of cutting the dead bodies before giving them to dogs and 
vultures for being devoured, the persons who cut the corpse or the “priests prepare 
tea, or help themselves to baked Hour, with their hands splashed over with a mash 
of human flesh and bones, for they never wash their hands before they prepare tea 
or take food, the most they do being to clap their hands, so as to get rid of the 
coarser fragments. And thus they take a good deal of minced human flesh, bones 
or brain, mixed with their tea or flour .... When I suggested that they might 
wash their hands before taking refreshment, they looked at me with an air of surprise. 
They scoffed at my suggestion, and even observed that eating with unwashed hands 
really addei relish to fool; besides, the spirit of the dead man would be satisfied 
when he saw them t ice fragments of his mortal remains with their food without 
aversion. It has been stated that the Tibetans are descendants of the R&kshasa 
tribe a tribe of fiendish cannibals who used to feed on human flesh; and what 1 
witnessed at the burial convinced me that, even at the present day, they retained th<- 
horrible habit of their ancestors.” 4 


1 Dr. Sven Hediu’s Trans-Himalaya, Vol. Ill, p. 
original from Odori£. 


12ft. Vide Appendix at the end of this paper, for 1 1. 


2 "The Travels of Marco Polo. Marsden’s translation, revised by Thomas Wright (1904) p 135 

3 Three years in Tibet, p. 392. 4 Ibid, pp. 392-93. 
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I remember having met one day, when on a walking excursion to Ranga- 
roong, about 8 miles from Darjeeling, two begging lamas, carrying 

over their body all the paraphernalia of a monastery. When asked to pray for 
me with their musical instruments, one of them began to blow his trumpet ( kang - 
doung)^rnside of a human bone. On being asked, why he carried a human bone, he 
said, it was a bone of a pious lama, and that the souls of dead lamas were 
pleased when their bones and skulls were made use of by men, especially for religious 
purposes. According to M. 0. de Milloue, they believe, that the more saintly the 
deceased lamas were, the more harmonious and loud is the sound made by trumpets 
made of their bones. 1 2 

According to the authority (Guillaume de Ruhruquis), quoted by M L. de 
Milloue,’ they like to have with them cups made out of the skulls of their parents 
and to drink from them, a custom which leads them to remember their parents 
in the midest of their enjoyments. From two such skulls, joined together, and 
with parchment attached to them, they also prepare drums (damarou) 3 

We see in the pictures of their gods, cups made of human skulls known as 
thod-krag. In connection with this matter, M. L. de Milloud 4 refers to the Scythians, 
mentioned by Herodotous, and says, that like them, they drank from the cups made 
out of the skulls. The Scythians made such a use of the skulls of their enemies and 
“ of their own kith and kin if they have been at feud with them,” 5 . 

1. Bod-Youl ou Tibet, par M. L. de Mi'loufe, p. 67- 

2. Bod-Youl ou Tibet, p. 66. 

3. Bod-Youl ou Tibet, p. 67. 

4. Ibid, pp. 07-68. 

5 Itawlinson’s Herodotus, Vol. Ill, p. ,16; Bk. IV. 65. Amtnianus Marcellinus Bpeaks of the 

Seordisci that they wero very cruel ami drank human blood in human skulls (Ils (tAent. 

duels.. ..buvant avec avidity le sang humain duns dee cranes (Ammien Marcellin. Berlin edition of 1776. 
Tome III, p. 85. Bk. XXVII Chap. 4). Herodotus uIho speaks of an Indian “race called Callatians, 
men who eat their fathers’’ (Ibid, Vol II, p. 436. Bk. Ill, 38). Ho also speaks of “a tribe eastward of 
these Indians ..called PadieanS, who are wanderers, and live on raw flesh ..If one of their number be ill, man or 
woman, they take the sick person, and if ho be a man, the men of his acquaintance proceed to put him to death .. 
They kill him, and feast themselves on his body. So also if a woman be sick, the women, who are her friends, 
take her aud do with her exactly the same as men,..(Ibid. Vol II pp. 489-90. Bk. Ill 99). A similar custom existed 
among the Massagette(Ibid Vol. I. p 362. Bk, T, 216). The Massagot* were “agreatand warlike nation, dwelling 
eastwa rd, toward the rising of the tun, beyond the river Araxes, and opposite the Issedonians” (Ibid 1, p. 342. 
Bk. I, 201). “Human life does not come to its natural close with this people; butwhen aman growB very old, all 
hiB kinsfolk collect together and offer him up in sacrifice ; offering at the same time some cattle also. After 
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6 Exposure As sai( I above, the prevalent practice in Tibet is that 

of the Exposure of the bodies to vultures and dogs, and even to 

wolves, where vultures or dogs are not available. According to Rai Saheb Chandra 
Das Bahadur, in one place, “the corpses of the town people are fed to pigs, whose 
flesh, by the way, is said to be delicious 1 ”. 

This mode can be divided into two parts. As said above, M. L. De Millou<) 
speaks of these two parts, as if they were two separate modes. In fact, they are 
two divisions of the same mode. So, I will speak of this mode under these two 
heads : 

(A) Exposure after Dissection 

(B) Exposure proper i e. Exposure without Dissection. 

(A) Exposure after I shall first speak of tho Exposure after Dissection, on the 

Disaoction. authority of various travellers and scholars. 

the sacrifice they boil tho flesh and feast on it ; and those who thus end their days are reckoned the happiest. 
If a man dies of disease they do no; eat him, but bury him in the ground, bewailing his lll-fortuun that ho 
did not come to be sacrificed." (Ibid I p. 353. Bk. I, 21 (i). Of a similar custom among the Issedouians, 
Horodotus says : “ When a man’s father dies, all the near relatives bring sheep to the house, which are 

sacrificed, and their flesh cut iu pieces, while at the same time the dead body undergoes the like treatment. 
The two sorts of flesh oro afterwards mixed together, and the whole is served up at a banquet The head of 
the dead man is treated differently it is stripped bare, cleansed, aud set iu gold. It then becomes an orna¬ 
ment on which they pride themselves, and is brought out year by year at the great festival which sons keep in 
honour of their father’s death, just as the Greeks keep Genesia. (These were ceremonial observances at the tombs 
of the departed, annually, on tho day of the deceased person’s birth)." (Ibid Vol. 111 , pp. 20.03 Bk. (y 2(1). 

Strabo thus refers to this custom among the Wassagetm "They account, the best m xie of death to be 
chopped up when they grow old witli the flesh of sheep, aud hath 1 1 be devoured together. Those who die 
of disease aro cast out as impiouR, and only fit to be the prey of wild beasts. ("The Geography of Strabo. Bk 
XI, Chap, VIII, C. Translation by Hamilton aud bale oner (1856) Vol. II. p 247). 

Strabo thus refers to the practice among the Derbicos “ Persons who attain tho age of above seventy 
years are put to death by them, and their nearest relations eat their flesh. Old women are strangled, and then 
buried. Thoso who die uuder seventy years of age are not eaten, but are only buried (Bk. XI. Ch. XI 8 
Translation of Hamilton aud Falconer, Vol. II p. 258). 

Strabo thus speaks of the custom of the disposal among the Baetriani and the Caspii 
“ Those who are disabled by disease or old age are thrown alive to lie devoured by dogs kopt expressly 

for this purpose, ami whom in the language of the couutry they call entombers.Something of the same kiud 

is related of the Caspii also, who, when their parents have attained the age of 70 years oontiue them, and let 
them dio of hunger. This custom, although Scythi iu in character, is more tolerable than that of the 
Bactriaus, and is similar to the domestic law of the Cei; the custom however of the Btctriaus is much more 
according to Scythian manners'’ (Bk. XI, Ch.XI., 3. Ibid.p. 253). 

1 “Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet," p, 169. 
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(«) Revd. Kawaguchi’s I have collected the following information from the lips of 

account, as given to mo ,, . T _ , . tit t . 

in conversation. Kcv. Lkai Kawaguchi, whom 1 had the pleasure of meeting, on 

the 23rd of June 1913, at the Lhassa Villa of Rai Sarat, Chandra Has Bahadur. 

During a part of the conversation on the subject, which was long, Rai Sarat 

Chandra Das Bahadur also joined us and explained some matters relating to the 

subject. 

On the occurence of death, they consult a Lama for an auspicious day 
and hour 1 on which the body can be disposed of. The body is generally disposed of, 
at least three days after death. 2 But, if the day or days after the customary third 
day, is, or are, inauspicious, the body is kept in the house for even eight 
or ten days. 3 The country being cold there is no harm in keeping the body 
at home for a long time. The Lama is consulted as to whether cremation, 
ground-burial, water-burial or exposure was the most auspicious way for 
disposal. By looking to the horoscope of the deceased, he generally advises, that 
the process of exposure was the most auspicious. Again, before the removal of the 
body, the Lama puts down on a piece of paper the ceremonies that are to be per¬ 
formed by the relatives in honour of the dead 4 . The body is then taken to the funeral 
ground, which is generally on the rocky side of a mountain. The flesh-devouring birds 
generally abound there. They are fine greyish white birds. They are held sacred. 
They are believed to be incarnations of Dakini sfofff (female celestial angels.) 

The Lamas then perform some Buddhist ceremonies, wherein gestures and 
mantras (w* incantations) abound. They are believed to carry the dead to a 

1. of. Tho Indian superstition of punchak which was prevalent at one time among Home of the 

Pareoe women of India alHo. Pauchak (/.<’. the period of punch or five) is believed to be a bad or inaunpicious 
time. If a corpse is disposed of at that time, it is feared, that live persons of the family may die. To avoid that 
catastrophe, small packets of ,cloth were made and placed over the bier, under tho belief, that eaeh of the 
packets, ( dltinf/li tfoic-il) would represent a person; and to, the removal of 5 of these muy avert the danger of 5 
persona of the family being dead aud carried to tho Towers. 

2. c/. The Parseo belief, that the houI passes away from the precincts of this world, three days after 
death. 

8. Among the Ancient Ir&niaus, the auspices or inauapices only depended upon tho weather. If the 
weather was bad, the body was kept at home for several days. 

4. cf. Tho once prevalent practice among the Parsees, viz.. that of tho family priest telling to the officia¬ 
ting senior priest, at the nolhmna ceremony on the. third day, what ceremonies i e how many Vazashnas, Vendi- 
d&ds, Damns etc. were to be performed during the course of the liret year. Tnis praetico has now taken 
the stereotyped form of the "■lakh bhandvvi.” 
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higher plane. The Lumas are believed to have some mystic power, by means of 
which, through their mystical incantations, they can send the deceased to higher 
planes. Whatever the case may be, the relatives are satisfied and consoled by these 
ceremonies. The Lamas are generally paid for their services, but the payment is not 
compulsory or obligatory. They get at least the dress of the deceased. The above 
ceremoney for the transfer of the soul of the deceased to a higher plane ( Sukh&vati 
§<ai«ir?f), is called Poa. 

The body is then cut by a set of professional men, in the presence of 

the Lama and the relatives, the Lama saying the mantras during the process. 
These professional men are called Ktlgyoba. The Lamas help them in their 
work with their advice. The body is cat into very small pieces. The bones are 
crushed in the holes of the rock there. The brain of the deceased and a litLle tsamba 
(barley flour) are mixed with the pouuded bones, to help their being devoured 
easily by the birds. It is only the hair that remain. When the whole of the body 
is eaten away by the vultures, the relatives get pleased and believe that the 

deceased has been received by Godi They pay a certain fee, at the place of 

the exposure, for every body disposed of. This mode of the disposal of the 

body by vultures is more for those who are comparatively a little rich. The 
poor cannot afford any lee at this place, So, for them, the mode of disposal 
is that of exposing the bodies to dogs. These dogs, some of which are very ferocious, 
are kept away from the city by the police and by the people. The dogs do not 
require the body to be cut into small pieces. Large pieces do for them. 

The poor, who are unable to afford the fee of the ceremonial at the place of 
disposal, generally perform all the ceremonies at home. They have no ceremonies 
at the burial place. They perform some funeral ceremonies on the 7th day after death, 
and do so seven times at the interval of every seven days. It is for one generation, 
at the utmost, that they perform the ceremonies after one’s death. 

(b) The account given T have given the above description of the mode of the 

by Rev. Kawaguchi in 1 

his Book. disposal of the dead from my notes of my conversation with 

Rev. Kawaguchi. Since then, I have looked into his work, “ Three years in 
Tibet,” and find, that the description given therein, 1 is well nigh the same. 
I supplement my above account with some details that I find in the book. He says:* 

(1) pp. 388-92. 

(2) Ibid p. 888. 
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“ In Tibetan fuuerals, neither a coffin nor urn is used in which to deposit the 
corpse. It is simply laid on a frame made of two wooden poles, with a proper space 
between and two cross pieces tied to them. The rectangular space thus described is 
filled in with a rough sort of network of ropes, and over the netting is spread a sheet 
of cloth for the reception of the corpse. Another piece of cloth, pure white in 
colour, is thrown over the corpse, and that completes the arrangement. The whole 
burden is then carried on the shoulders of two men, who insert their heads between 
the projecting ends of the two longer poles.” 1 

On the subject of the vultures and the process of cutting the body, Rev. 
Kawaguchi gives the following details : 

“ In a small valley formed between two contiguous hills, stood a big boulder 
about twelve yards high. The top of this stone was level and measured about 
lifteen feet square. This was the 11 burial-ground ’ for this particular kind of 
interment. On the summits of the surrounding hills, and even on the inaccessible 
parts of the rock itself, were perched a large number of vultures, with their eyes 
glistering with greed. They are always waiting there for ‘ burials.’ When the 
bier was placed upon this rock, the white sheet was taken off, and the priest who had 
come, with the rest of the mourners and sympathisers, began to chant their texts to 
the accompaniment of drums and cymbals. At the same time one man approached 
the corpse with a broadsword, with which to ‘ dress ’ it. In ‘ dressing ' the 
abdomen was first cut open and the entrails re moved. Next, all the various mem¬ 
bers of the body were severed, after which some other men, including a few priests, 
undertook the finishing work of final ‘dressing’, which consisted in separating 
the flesh and bones, just as butchers do with slaughtered cattle. By this time, the 
vultures had gathered in a flock round the place, and big pieces, such as the flesh of 
the thighs, were thrown to them and most voraciously did they devour them. Then 
the bones had to be disposed of, and this was done by first throwing them into one 
of the ten cavities on the rock, and pounding the heap with big stones. When the 

1 These details about the bier remind us of the yehdn Vendidud VJII, 10, Pastur Darab p. 

Sanjana’s Pahlavi Vendid&d p. 140, 1. &) among the Pursues,who have improved upon the method all along, and have 
from a sanitary point of view, avoided the use of wood and use iron. The two carriers are spoken of in the Pahlavi 
Vondidad as rad it) *. e. the leaders (of the corpse bearers). The word SalAr ( ^-*) *■ chief, used in 

the modern word, itasd sihir for corpse-bearers, seems to be a later rendering of rad . One of the rads is to 

bo at the head f&i and the other at the foot 
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bones had been fairly well pulverised a quantity of baked dour was added to the mass, 
and this daitny mixture was also given to the birds. The only things that remained 

of the dead body was the hair 1 .While the burial ceremony is going on, a religious 

service is also conducted at the house of the deceased, and when the ceremony is 
over, those who have attended it call at the house of the bereaved family, where 
they are feasted 1 by its members®.’' 

(c)Dr. Sven He.tin-a Thc d <- sc ription, which Kevd. Kawaguchi gives, is that of 

description. an eye-witness, who had himself attended a funeral and seen the 

whole of the cutting process. His description refers to the mode in Lhassa, the 
seat of the Dalai Lama. Dr. Sven Hedin 4 describes the mode as he had heard it. He 
himself had not seen a funeral. However, from his description and that of some other 
travellers, it appears that, though the mode was the same, viz ., that of exposure before 
flesh-devouring animals, yet the details differed in different places, and, at times, even 
in the same place. Jb’or example, according to Dr. Sven Hedin, in the cemetry of 
Shigatse, at Tashi-lumpo, the seat of the Tashi Lama, in some eases, the body was cut 
into parts and in others it was not cut but only skinned. He says at one place : 

*‘A cord fastened to a post driven into the ground is passed round the neck of 
the corpse, and the legs arc pulled as straight as possible—a feat requiring great 
exertion in the case of a lama, who has died and become rigid in a sitting posture. 
Then the body is skinned, so that all the flesh is exposed; the Lagbas 5 utter a 
call, and vultures which roost around come sailing up in heavy flight, pounce down 
on the prey, and tear and pluck at it till the ribs arc laid bare- There are no dogs 
here as in Lhasa, and even if they were, they would get no share in the feast, for 
the vultures do their work quickly and thoroughly. We afterwards visited convents 
where sacred dogs were fed with the flesh of priests. The Lagba sits by while the 
vultures feed, and these arc so tame that they hop unconcernedly over the man’s 
legs.” 0 In this description, we see that the body is not cut by the professional men, 

1 For an illustration of the process of cutting the body, vide Kevd. Kawaguchi's “ Three years in 
Tibet,” p. 391. 

2 Among the Parsecs, upto a few year ago, it was customary to invite those who attended the funeral 
procession and went with it to the Tower, to a solemn feast on the chdhunun or thc fourth day. This custom 
is still prevalent, to some extent, in an old town like Naosari. The Zoroastrians of Persia also have a kind of 
solemn funeral feast. 

3 ‘‘Three years in Tibet”, pp, 390-93. 4 Trans-Himalaya, Vol. I, pp. 375-78. 

5 i.e., the professional cutters, 6 Trans-Himalaya, Vol I, p. 377 
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but only skinned. After the flesh is devoured, the skeleton and brains are pounded 
into a paste and the mixture is thrown before the birds. Dr. Sven Hedin refers to 
this mode in his “Central Asia and Tibet 1 ” also. 

£S“d1 8 ?5io e n Della Francis Horace Della Penna thus describes the Tibetan mode : 

“They consult the Chokhiong as to what hour the dead man must 
be carried to one of the places set apart for the remaining rites,...and when they have 
arrived, they celebrate other rites, placing the naked corpse on a great stone. Then 
a professsed scholar, taking for himself all the clothes, breaks the corpse to 
pieoes with a great bar of iron, and distributes it among the dogs in presenoe of 
all the company. After the mastiffs are satisfied, the relations of the deceased 
gather up the most clean-pioked and the largest bones, and make a bundle of 
them, throwing all that is left by the dogs into the neighbouring river, near 
which are the places set apart for this inhuman rite .... The relations 
carry the above-mentioned bundles of bones home. They hang them up in the 
room where the deceased was, and there for many days they employ monks to 
pray and sacrifice for the departed, that he may not suffer in his transmigration. 

. . . . On the anniversary of the death, the relations and friends, with the 

monks who were invited, grind to powder the above-mentioned bonos, and oarry 

inem to the river.The corpses of some nobles, with the permission 

of the Supreme, or Vioe-Grand Lama are burned.Those of the monks 

and nuns are carried to the mountain tops as food for the birds of prey. The 
giving of the corpses to the dogs is done as an act of charity, so that after death 
they may be useful to the living. Those of the monks are given to birds, be¬ 
cause they believe that the monks transmigrate into birds and other dying 
creatures, on whom they confer acts of charity by giving them the flesh of their 
own bodies. And this is all that oaD be told briefly respecting so prolix and in¬ 
tricate a subject as that contained in the oonfused chaos of Tibetan Law.” 2 
(e) L. De MiiiouA’a According M. L. De Milloue, all the above process 

acoount of cutting the body is resorted to in big towns, where 

many people live, but not in the country. He says ,• “ In the country, one does 

(1) “ Central Asia and Tibet. Towards the Holy City o{ Lassa ”(1903) Voi II p. 492. 

2. “Brief Account of the Kingdom of Tibet by Fra Francesco Oraiio Della Penna Di Bilii (Narratives of 
the Mission of Georg e Bogie to libet and of the Journey of Thomas Manning to Lhasa, by C, K. Markham. 
Appendix, pp. 339-40.) 
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not take so much of precautions. One simply exposes the body in the open 
air on some rook and leaves to the carnivorous animals the care of giving 
them the burial. As for the poor, who can neither pay the oorpse-bearerB nor 
purchase the prayers of the clergy, their dead are simply thrown into the river. 
A corpse is never buried save when an epidemio of small-pox prevails.” 1 
(0 G. Bogle’s George Bogle thus speaks on the subject: 

“The body ia carried to a neighbouring mountain, and being 
cut and beat in pieces, is left to be devoured by the wild beasts. I went to visit one 
of these sepulchral mounts, and expected to find it like a charnel-house. Eagles, 
ravens, «nd hawks hovered over us; but not a vestige of mortality could I see. 
At length I was shown the spot where the body is laid, and could observe some 
fresh splinters 

Or) Mr. w. Woodviiio Mr. Rookhill’s aocount tells us one new thing, as to how 

Rockhiii b account. the vultures break the bones of the corpses. He sayB : 

“ In this part of Mongolia all oorpses are exposed on the hillsides to be 
devoured, but strangely enough I have never seen any skeletons. The Chinese 
and Mongols say that vultures are able to eat the bones, which they first 
break by carrying them to a great height and then letting them fall.” 3 

Lastly, I give Rai Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur’s description 
Da ( » h H Account. anf!tu ol the mode, which is fuller and which specially interests us from 
a Parsee point of view, because, it gives some details that remind 

us of several Parsee customs. He says 4 : 

“ The cessation of the pulse aud the suspension of breathing are not consi¬ 
dered tests ot the extinction of vitality. The Tibetans oonsider that the spirit 
(nam she) usually lingers in the mortal frame for not less than three days 1 , 
though tho spirits of those who have attained to some stage of holiness quit the 


1 , Translated by me, from Bod-Yonl ou Tibet, pp. 71-72. 

2. George Bogle “Narratives of tlio Mission of George Bogle to Tibet (1774) and of the Journey of Thomas 
Manning to Lhasa,” by Clements R. Markham, p. 122, 

3 “ Diary of a Journey through Mongolia and Tibet in 1891 and 1892,”p. 152. 

4 Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibiot, pp. 252-2f>5. 

6 It is this old idea that seems to have originated the ancient Irftnmn belief, that the soul remains within 
the precincts of this world for three days, and then, on the morning of the fourth day, crosses over to the 
othor world. 
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body immediately after the last breath has been drawn, for communion with the 
dwellers in Paradise, called Gadan or Tushita; but instances of such saintly 
personages are of very raro occurrence. It is consequently considered a vory 
sinful action to move or dispose of the corpse immediately after death. Nowadays 
in Tibet an [ Mongolia the dead bodies of all classes of men are carefully kept 
within doors for three days, during which time their friends and relations attend 
on them and make prayers for their future well-being. 1 On the morning of the 
fourth day, the horoscope of the deceased, and that of tho man who is selected to 
be the first to touch the corpse for removal are consulted. A lama is employed to 
perform certain funeral ceremonies, with a view to cause the spirit of tho deceased 
to pass out through a certain slit in the skull. If this ceremony is omitted the 
soul will make the exit by some other passage and go to a state of damnation. 
The lama remains alone with the corpse, all the doors and windows being closod 
and no one is allowed to enter until he declares by what passage the soul has fled. 
In return for this important service he reoeives a cow 3 , yak, sheep, or goat or a 
sum of money, according to the means of the deceased. 

Before the dead body is removed fcom the houso, an astrologer notes the 
dates of birth of the friends and relations present. If any among them were born 
under the same constellation and planet as the dead person, they are said to incur 
the risk of being ridden by his ghost, 3 and are consequently not allowed to at¬ 
tend the funeral. The astrologer also receives his reward in money or kind. 
Then the corpse, tighly wrapped in clothes, is placed on a stretchor faoing tho 
direction which has been declared auspicious by the astrologer, and is placed in 

•l Cf. The Paraeo custom, even now prevalent in a place like Naosari, the head-quarters of the ParBeo 
priesthood. For three days, during the five gdhs or periods, friends and relations go to tho house of the 
deceased aud say prayors for the good of his soul. In busy centres like Bombay, nowadays it is only the 
priests who say the prayers. They are paid for them. 

2 Cf. Tho Paraee custom of gde hhtmduri (mu <Hi»u e n1) i.e. to announce a cow. It seems, that formerly a 
cow was given to the family priest ou the third day, at tho Ovthainna ceremony, but nowadays, the gift is made in 
money, though the pharseology used still speaks of a cow. It was thought that this was a Hindu custom taken 
by the Parsees in India. But it appears also to be a custom of Central Asia. 

3 Cf., the superstition of panch.ak (Vaiil referred to above Of. also the words hoard, at times, even now, 
from Parsee ladies at the time of a funeral, viz. mith.n g.ilo muhjo, tA) i.s., “let there be a sweet in¬ 

terval”, meaning thorcby, that there may he a long deathless interval botwuen the present death and the next 
death. The words are addressed to the spirit of tho deceased that it may cause that interval to occur. 
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a corner of the house. Five butter lamps 1 are lighted near the head, and 
a screen 2 is drawn round it, within which his usual food and drink, 
together with a lamp are placed. Early on the morning of the day appointed 
for the disposal of the body, it is carried to the nearost cemetery. At the time 
of its removal the relations make profound salutations 3 to it Two men 4 carrying 
wine or tea, togother with a dishful of tsamba, follow the bier. The family priest, 
or lama, of the deceased throws a khatag on the litter and walks behind at a 
slow pace,holding a oorner of another scarf tied to it . 5 As ho proceeds he mutters 
fnneral mantrap turning a hand drum 7 (damaru) with his right hand, and with 
his left ringing a bell. It is inauspicious to place tho litter on the ground 
before its arrival at the cemetery . 8 If by accident this should happen, the body 

1 The Parsees have the oust )tn of lighting oue lump of clarified butter. 1'he michcr • tivo' of the Tibetan 
lampH reminds us of the abovemeutioued superstition of the panchak (j.e. the group of five.) 

2 The Parseos draw round the spot, where the dead body is temporarily place 1. a k ixIki. (Vide my Paper on 
“The funeral ceremonies of the Parsees. Their origin and Explanations”, p. 7. Vide the Journal of the Anthropo¬ 
logical Society of Bombay of ISO 1. Vide my Paper, entitled “The Kishasof the Iranian Uarashnum and the 
Boundary Lines of the Roman Lustrum” in my “ Anthropological Papers” pp. 330-339 Journal of the Anthro¬ 
pological Society of Bombay Vol. VIII, No. 7, PP- 520-30). 

3 Cf. the salutations among the Parsees, known as S ijt/u (<j *>ji Vide my above paper on “The 

Funoral Ceremonies, ’ p. 15. 

4 We do not know, whether‘two’ men go for mero convenience or whether th ,t number is enjoined. If 
enjoined, the injunction reminds us of the Parsee custom, wherein, the corpse bearers and the mourners follow 
tho corpse in pairs of two. 

6 This Tibetan practice reminds us of tins Parsee custom, iu which tho corpse-bearers throw a piece of lace 
(Al|') across the bier aud hold the ends in their bauds, forming what is known as puinairl (od jxS) i.e, connection. 
Similarly the family priest and other priests also follow in pairs, holding a piece of lace as paimml botweon them. 
(Vide my Paper on “The Fuueral Ceremonies,” p 63). 

6 Cf. the Parsee custom, wherein two priests follow the bier reciting the Avesta Mflthra. This is the 
recital of the Ahuuavaiti G&tha. 

7 For the Zoroaf trians of Persia, Prof, Kbodayar Shehoryar Dastur says : “ Formerly it was ths custom to 
call, so to say. a Zoroastrian band party, composed of a player on a hautbois and two drummers to play the 
funeral anthem iu front of the procession. (Vide his paper on “The Funeral Ceremonies of the Zoroastrians 
in Persia), 

8 Among the Parsees, it is considered improper to place the bier on the ground anywhere before its arrival 
at the Tower of Silence, As reported in the Jam-i-Jamshedof 2nd June 1914. at a meeting of his parishicuiors, 
Dastur Kaikobad Adaibad of Poona, while speaking on the difficulties raised by the military authorities of Poona 
in the matter of the road to the Tower, said, that the dead body, once removed from the house can neither be 
placed on auy ground along tho road, nor carried back to the house. ( “ 3AIAA "t sgiilA 3i dial a 3kl8 

Mllj’ 83 MtA'A M<ii eilT A <riW ” ). Tho first seems to be prohibited from a religious point of view, so 
that a fresh piece of ground may not be polluted by the corpse being placed on it; tho second from the point 
of view, that it is inauspicious to bring back a dead body into the house. 
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must bo disposed of at that spot, instoad of in the cemetery . 1 In the neighbour¬ 
hood of Lhasa there aro two sacred cemetories, Phabongka and Serashar. Those 
who dispose of dead bodies at tho former pay two or throe tanka lor tea to the 
monks of Phabongka monastery; and at the latter they pay one tanka to the 
cemetery keeper, who also gets the bedding and olothes of corpses. 

“ In every cemetery there is a largo Blab of Btone, on which the corpse, 
stripped of its coverings, is placed face downwards. Tho officiating lama 
then crosses it with linos, and while repeating mantras , cuts it in pieces. 
The first pieces are flung towards the biggest and oldest vulture of the 
flock, called tankar , and the remainder to the rest. They are so tame 
that they come one by one at the call of tho priest. Last of all the 
head of the corpse is crushed, aud the bones pounded together are mixed 
with the brain and distributed amoug the vultures. Then a new and unused 
earthen bowl, filled with fire of argol (driod oowdung), with some butter and 
barley flour burnt in it as incense, is presented to the departed by being placed 
in the quarter towards which he is supposed to have gone. The funeral atten¬ 
dants now wash their hands , 4 and retiring to a short distance from the cemetery, 
breakfast , 3 and at about midday return home. During forty-nine days after the 
drawing of the last breath, food and drink 1 are offered to the departed in his 
favourite dish ; and incenso 3 consisting of barley, butter and juniper spines, is 
burnt. 

“ During this period of bardo, as the interval between death and regeno- 

1 Rockhill refers to tho game belief wheu he says ; “ The (lead body is put ou a frame and dragged away 

by a horse ; if it falla off, it is left to be devoured by wolves and vultures or else it is burnt.” (Journey through 
Mongolia and Tibet, p. 152.) 

2 Cf. the P&dydc or Pddydb (i.e. washing with water) ceremony of the Parsees. Vide, my Paper on “The 
Funeral Ceremonies of the Parsoes”, p. 18. 

3 According to Prof. Khodayar Sheheryar “ The undertakers are fed with bread, wine aud aralt” in the 
Zado Marg. Vido his Paper oa “The Funeral Core monies of the Zoroastrians in Persia.” 

4 Of. the Salutn ceremony of the Parsees wherein prayers are recited before a tray of daily meals and lire, 
especially on the 4th, 10th, 30th and the anniversary days after death. 

5 Cf. The Pareee custom of lobdn mukeun tiis’) placing or burning incense while remembering 

the dead. Vide iny Lecturo in Gujarati ou »M<ll Hit Ml 5tl»llM ?=tiw “ The custom 

of burning incense in honour of God and the Ttoly FaroUara (My Lectures and Sermons on Zoroastrian subjects, 

Tart I, pp. 218-225). 
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ration is called, the departed spirit is believed to wander, and in order to prevent 
its being subject to misery, on the forty-ninth day, some of the olothes, shoes, 
head dress, coins, etc, which belonged to the deceased, after being washed and 
sprinkled with saffron-water, are presented to some inoarnate lama, for his 
blessing, l. 

“ I’he cutting up and distributing of a corpse is a practical illustration of 
the Tibetan belief that charity is the highest of all the moral virtues. That 
man ie said to be most virtuous whose funeral is attended by the largest 
numbers of vultures, while if his corpse attracts but a small oompany, the very 
dogs not deigning to touch his defiled remains, he is judged to have led e sinful 
life .” 2 


I Cj\ Chardin (Voyage cu Perse. Tomo VIH, p. 330), who says that iu Isphahan, the Persian Zoroastrians 
place by the side of the corpse, brtt.les of wine, pomgrenades, earthenware cup9, a knife and some uteuaila. 
But, he vory properly udds,that since they live under tho yoke of a hostile religion, it is difficult to distinguish 
such customs from those enjoined by the old religion. Chardin’s description of tho Persian mode of disposal 
throws some light on two controversial questions of the 18th Century among the Parsees of India, (a) Thu 
Persian custom says that the legs of the corpse were crossed. (6) The corpse had no padHu (patidana). (Lea 
jarnbes croupes P uue aur l’antre et le visage ddcouvert, Ibid p. 380 ). For these controversial questions, vide 
Mr. B. B, Patel’s article in K K. Caraa Memorial Volume, pp. 170-82. Among the Zoroastrians of Persia 
according to Mr. Khodayar Sheheryar Dastur, “a pair of scissors is kept upon the bosom of the dead” (Vide 
his paper on “ The Funeral Ceremonies of the Zoroastrians in Persia in the Sir Jamsetji Madressa Jubilee 
Volume). 

Cf, The Parsee custom of presenting Sudreha or sacred Bhirts to the priests and to the poor on the 
third day after death. Compare aho the practice of presenting to the family priests, suits of clothes, known 
as Sidv, after their being consecr .ted iu religious ceremonies iu houour of the dead ( Vide my paper on “ The 
Funeral Ceremonies of the Parsoes”,p. 35). If Anquetil Du Perron's account be correct, at one time, the Parsees 
made the presentation of clothes on the day of the disposal of the dead. While describing the ceromonies at 
the Tower, he .says, *• I,es parous font 1’ A*ek>-du l, on dounant des habits ou de l’argeut a unMobedpur, 
a un juste qui eBt dans 1’ iudigeuce” (Zend Avesta Pome IJ, p. 585.) 

8 Cf, The statement of Agathias about the belief of some of the ancient Iranians : “ Whosoever’s corpse, 

however, was not directly consumed up, of him the Persians believed that he had led an impure life iu un¬ 
righteousness, and gone over to the evil spirit, an 1 ou that account would be thrown in hell, and it was bewailed 
by his connections that no better lot befell him. lie, however, who was consumed away the most speedily was 
prized by the Persians as lucky, and thoy called his soul the best and the most godlike, and anticipated of him 
that he would succeed in ascending up to thej good land above.” (Agathias’s statement, as referred to by Max 
Duncker in his “History of Antiquity’’ Vol. II, 2nd edition pp 232-99 Vide “The Zoroastrian fiiode of dis¬ 
posing of the dead, translated from Duncker by K, K. Cama p, 15). 

Compare also Chardin’s version of the superstitious belief of some in Persia. According to this traveller, 
if a bird first attacked the right eye of t he coipfie, that was a good omen for the future welfare of the doceased 
in the next life and of his living chddien in the present life. A priest, who watched the process from a crevice 
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(B). simple expoeure After referring to the above mode of exposing the body 

without Dissection. before vulturos and dogs, when eat into small pieces to 

help its quick despatch, M L. De Milloue, refers to simple exposure, wherein 
the body is placed before the dogs and vulturos without dissection. He says 
of this mothod that it resembles the Parsi funeral, and is very economic, though 
less expeditious. It is practised in Tsttig, where there is no previous dissec¬ 
tion. He describes this method, in the words of Turner. 

Mr. s. Turner’s des- Mr. Turner’s description, 1 as given by M. L De Millou6, s 

cnptl0D - resembles the Persian mode to a very great extent. His 

description refers to Tashi Lnmpo. He says: 

“I have seen near tho monastery of Techou-Loumbo (Tashi Lampo), the place 
where the Tibetans ordinarily place their dead. It is a sufficiently large 
eharnol-houso situated on tho extremity of an absolutely perpendicular rock, 
and surrounded on other sides by high walls, which undoubtedly have been con- 
structad, to save to the living, the disgust and the horror, which the view of the 
objects shut up in tho place may oause them. They have left the centre al¬ 
together open, so that tho birds of prey can enter there. In the bottom, there 
is a narrow and low passage, by which dogs and other voracious animals enter- 
From an ominonco, which the rock forms on one side, there advances a platform, 
which they have constructed in order to be able to throw easily the corpses 
iu the charnel house. Tliore, tho only duty, which they render to tho dead, 
is to place them in a manner by which they can very quickly become the prey of 
flesh-eating birds and of devouring dogs.” According to this description, the 
place resembles somewhat our modern Tower of Silence. 

—from a crevice lost lie may not frighten the birds —raised a cry of joy, if the process began with the right eye, 
and the relatives present joine u hi the expression of joy. If the bird attacked first the left eye, all became 
sorry. Chardin admits that maty Persian Xoroastrians denied this superstition, (Voyages eu Peise, Tomo VIII 
pp, 381-82). T1 ub description of Chardin remiuds us of the custom in Bombay, that, when the body is put into 
the Tower and the door closed, oue of the attendants,—he need not be a priest—who watches the wholo affair, 
clapps his hands to inform the relatives and friends who have gathered together at some distauee from the 
Tower, that the body is disposed of iu the Tower. Then all simultaneously recite the concluding portion of the 
Srosh-bfij. Peihaps, Chardin misunderstood some custom like this, or mistook the superstition of a few to 
be general, 

1. Embassy to Tibet, Vol, II p. 90, As Turner's book is not to be had in Bombay, 1 give my translation from 
the French of M. L. De Millou^. 

2, Bod-You] ou Tibet, p, 71. 
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We have described all the known methods of disposal resorted to in »Tibet, 
more or less, now or previously. Of all these, Expousre is the most common, 
In this mode also, Exposure after Dissection is preferred to simple exposure. 
M. L deMilloue says : “ The inode of funeral considered the most pious and the 
most honourable by the people of the middle class is Dissection ” “(»•«. Exposure 
after Dissection). 1 

I will conclude this account of the Tibetan mode of disposal with short 
accounts of the Tibetan ( a ) corpse-bearers ( b ) dogs (c) and vultures ( d ) and of 
their time of disposal. 

(a) Tibetan corpse- As to the professional corpse-bearers, we read as follows 

' L ' uterB in Dr. Sven Hedin’s Trans-Himalaya: 2 

“ The dead lama in a new costume of the ordinary cut and style is wrapped 
in a piece of cloth and is carried away by one or two of his)oolloagues ; a layman 
is borne on a bier by the corpse-bearers. 1 hese are called Laybas? and form a 
despised caste of fifty persons, who live apart in fifteen small miserable oabins 
in the village Gompa-sarpa. They are allowed to marry only within the guild 
of corpse-bearers, and their children may not engage in any other occupation but 
that of their fathers, bo that the calling is hereditary. They are obliged to live 
in wretched huts without doors or windows ; the ventilators and doorways are 
open to all the winds of heaven and all kinds of weather. Even if they do 
their work well they are not allowed to build more comfortable houses. It is 
their duty also to remove dead dogs ^and carcases from Tashi-lumpo, but they 
may not enter within the wall round the convent. If they have any uneasiness 
about their soul’s welfare, thoy pay a lama to pray for them. When they die, 
their souls pass into the bodies of animals or wicked men.” 

As to the way in which the dead are carried to the place for disposal, 
it seems, that it is not always that they are oarried on a bier in tho way Rev. 
Kawaguchi spoaks of. According to Col. Waddell, at Lhassa itself, at times 
“ a man carries the dead body doubled up in a sitting posture and tied in a 

(1) Bod-Youl on Tibet, p, 268. vide also p, 70. 

(2) Vol. 1 p. 376, Chap. XXIX, 

(3) Rai Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur speaks of them as Rogyabas or Ragyabas. Vide his "Journey to Lhasa 
and Central Tibet", pp.. 47, 03, 103-64, 169, For a picture of a Tibetan funeral procession, vide p. 164, "They 
believe that if a day passes without a death it portends evil to Lhasa ” p. 164. 
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piece of tent or blanket, deposits it on a recognised place on a rock, and then 
he and the attendant Lama proceed to cut off the flesh in pieces, so that the 
vultures and ravens can devour it.” 1 

(b) Corpse-eating Tibu- According to M. L. deMillou^, the flesh-eating dogs 

tau dogs. smell death, as it were, and gather near the house of a dead 

man and then follow the oorpse. He says (I translate his words) : 

“ These dogs are, it appears, so much accustomed with these mournful 
feasts, that they wander in numbers round about the houses where they Binoll 
death and follow the funeral processions of which they form a death cortege.” 8 


In this mode of the disposal of the dead, the dogs arc, like the vultures, 
the scavengers of Nature. They are so in other ways also. Rev. Kawaguchi 
says: “ In Jangthang I used to have four or five dogs beside me whenever I 
retired for private purposes. You can well imagine how terrified I was at first, 
though I soon got accustomed to thorn. And no sooner had I gone away than 
the dogs devoured the excrement For this reason there is little or no filth lying 
about in Jangthang.” 3 

Of the vultures of Tibet, I heard at Darjeeling, that 
(c) Tibetan Vultures. ^ e y wou ld only touoh the bodies of the dead. Even a 

small child, if living, is never touched. Whou they find a body lying dead on the 
road, a large number go together before it. The elder of them approaches 
the body at first, and if it finds it dead, touchos it with its beak. This is a 
signal for the rest to begin. Tho Tibetans, among themselves, speak of this 
older bird as a Lama-bird. What they mean is, that, as a Lama is a leader of 
the many ordinary Tibetans, so, this leading elderly bird is, as it were, a Lama 
among the other birds. These birds aro, held to be sacred. According to Rock- 
hill, the Lamas dislike their being shot, as “ they are quasi sacred, being the 
last, though temporary, resting place of most deceased lamas.” 4 


(d) Disposal at night. 


Among tho Tibetans, the body can be disposed of at 
night also. Dr. Sven Hedin says: “No one follows the 


oorpse to the home of the vultures whou it is carried out of the house at night 


(1) Lhassa and its Mysteries, p. 422. 

(2) Bod-Youl ou Tibet, p. 71. 

(S) Three years in Tibet, pp. 264-65. 

(4) “ Journey through Mongolia and Tibet,” p, 95, 
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to be cut up before the sun rises. There is no logal regulation, and when the 
bodies are numerous, the sun has generally risen before the work is finished. After 
that, one, or at most two, of the corpses are left till evening and are taken in 
hand after sunset.” 1 Among the Parsees, according to a regulation as 
given by the Vendidad, 2 a night-disposal is prohibited. There, exposure to the 
sun is strictly enjoined (aetem fcehrpem hvare dctrecim kerdnciv&n). If that is 
not done, the culprit is punishable. 3 

II 

POINTS OF SIMILARITY BETWEEN THE TIBETAN MODE 
AND THE IRANIAN.MODE. 


Having described, at some detailed length, the Tibetan mode of the dis¬ 
posal of the dead, wo will now examine the ancient Iranian mode as described 
in the Vendid&d and as practised by the modern Parsees. We will first speak 
of the points in which both the modes agree, and then of the points of the Tibe¬ 
tan mode which throw some side-light on some of the questions of the Iranian 
mode referred to in the Vendid&d and elsewhe re. We will also mark some of the 
points, in which the present mode is an improvement over the old method. As 
to the subject of similarity, I will speak here on some very broad points of 
agreement in the matter of the disposal of the body. On some minor details, 
which present some points of comparision, I have spoken above in my footnotes 
on Mr. Sarat Chandra Das’s account. 


A Tower of siieuce the ina Me r of the comparison of the Iranian and 

in modem Persia. Tibetan modes, at first, one must bear in mind, that the 

modern Tower of Silence 4 in India is a somewhat later development, though 
we see traces of it in the Vendid&d. 


1 Trans-Himalay, Vol. 1 , p. 878. 

2 Vendid&d II, 14. Vide also VIII, 4. 3 Vendid&d V, 18-14, 

4 For the origin and meaning of the words “ Tower of Silence," vide iny Paper, entitled “ Bombay, 
as seen by Dr. Edward Ives in the year X754 A. I>." (Journal of the Bombay Branch (loyal Asiatic Society 

Vol. XXH, No. LXII. Article XVIII, pp. 281-84.). Though we find, that the word ‘Tower’ has coino to be used 
here in English latterly, Chardin speaks of it as a four or Tower in his "Voyages eu Perse" (Tome VIII, 
pp. 96, 354. i'intr roiuie p, 378). 
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aheheryOr Dastu^'^ -T learn from my friend Mr. Khud&y&r Shehery&r 

account. Dastur, B. A., who has been long in Persia and who 

belongs to the family of the Dasturs of Yezd, that even now, in Yezd, the older 
Tower of silenoo is somewhat different from the Bombay Tower. 

Firstly, it is a large open spaoe, far away from the town, enclosed and 
divided into two parts. In one part, the body is placed on the rocky ground 
to be devoured by the birds. The other part forms as it wore the astoddn or 
the bone-reoeptaole. At some regular intervals, tho professional corpse-bearers 
go to the place and remove from tho first part of the ground the bones left after 
the disposal of the flesh and place them in the other part. 

Secondly, the enclosures of these Towers have no entrance. The corpse, on 
being taken to the enclosures of tho Towers, are lifted up the wall by the corpse- 
bearers who climb up the wall by means of ladders and then lowered down on the 
other side. The corpse-bearers then get down into the enclosure and place the 
body at the proper place. In Chardin’s time, “ there was a cemetery, half a 
league from Isfahan, consisting of a round tower 35 feet high, without any 
doorway or entrance. Here the Guebres deposited their dead by meanB of a 
ladder, and left them to be devoured by the crows, which were to be seen in large 
numbers about the place.” 1 

Chardin says that the plaoo was named gombeze lala 
(gumhed ou goumbez Idld) and the Mahomedan Persians 
spoke of it as t: Dakme Guebron” He' says : “ Ce ciraetiere n’a point de porte 
pour y entrer, mais au dedans il y’a, lelong du mur, en tournant, de grosse pierres 
enfonoees a quatre pieds de distance 1’une de 1’autre, par ou les pretres de 
cette religion desoeudent dans le sepulcre, apr&s s‘ 6tre guindes sur le haut du 
mur par une tr6s longue dchelle. 2 ” In another place he says: ‘‘Tri is ou quatre 
de leurs prStres montent avee des ^chelles sur le haut du mur, tirent le cadavre 
aveo une oorde et le font dcsoendre le long. 3 ” On the sanitary cleanliness 
of this mode Chardin says : “ J'admirois qu'il n’y sentit point mauvais.” 4 

We learn from some Classioal writers, that the above was 
the arrangement of the place of disposal even in Aohaemenian 
times. For example, according to Diodorus fXVII, 7 1), the 


(6) Chardin’s Account. 


(c) Classical Writers’ 
Account. 


I George Rawliusou’s Herodotus, Vol 1, p 279. n. 6. 2 Voyages en Perse, nouvelte Edition of 1811. 

VIII, p. 86. 3 ibid Tome VHI, p. 379. 4 Ibid p. 380, 


Tome 



so-oalled graves of the Achaemenian kings in the mountain of Persepolis were 
out out in rooks. “These graves had, however, no entrance of any kind ; and 
the ooffins were hoisted up and brought into the heights by machinery. This 
report has its confirmation, in the fact, that just the visitors to the sepulpchre 
of Darius, were ..obliged to be pulled up by ropes. 1 ” 

To the above description of the graves, given on the authority of 
Diodorus, Duncker adds the following observations : “These graves of the 
Persian Kings, at Persepolis and Nakshi Rustem, might have been burying 
grounds, Dakhmas, in the sense of the Vendidad, upon which the corpse of the 
rulers were exposed, on the summits of mountains, to the sun, the birds, and 
the dogs ; similar to the resting-places of the Parsees at Bombay; and in effect 
such appear to have been Dakhmas, since mere empty chambers with openings 
on the top have deen discovered behind the facades.” 3 This is somewhat 
similar to what one reads about the Tibetan mode in the aocount of Mr. 
Turner. 3 The row of dogs soulptured on the rocks at the places of the 
Dokhmas, in more than one place, points to tho use of dogs as well as birds 
in the mode of the disposal. 4 

poiuta of Similarity. Coming to the points of similarity, firstly, wo see, that 

1 Mainpnucipio name. the modes agree in the main principle viz., that the body 

should be allowed to be devoured by flesh-eating animalB. The Tibetans submit 
the bodies to dogs and vultures. Even wolves and pigs at times devour the 
body. The modern Parsae method places the body before vultures only, but, one 
knows from the VendidM 1 , that in anoient Iran, the body was devoured by dogs 
as well as by vultureB- The Iranian mode formed the second of the two sub-divi¬ 
sions, in which the Tibetan Exposure can be divided according to M. L. De 
Millou6— viz., (a) Exposure after Dissection and (b) Sirnplo Exposure without 
Disseotion. Other travellers and writers do not make this distinction and 
division. However, if we do not make this distinction,' we find that the Iranian 
method is, as it were, an improvement in this, that it has no disseotion in its 
process. 


1 Max Duncker’s Account of tho Zoroastrian mode of the disposal of the dead in his -‘History of Antiquity” 
Vol. II, 2nd edition, pp. 392-99 ; translated by K. R. Carna, pp. 6-17. 

2 Ibid p, 18. 3 Vide above 4 Mr. Cama’s above Translation p. ] 7. 

3 Chap. VI. 46-48; Vlll 10. 


2. K s p o s ure 
sequestered places. 


In both the oommunities, the exposure is generally made 
in sequestered places. The Vendidftd enjoins that it should 
be on an elevated place ( barezishtaeshvacha paiti gdtushvaf. Revd. Kawa¬ 
guchi, while describing the mode, says, that its plaoo was “in a small valley 
formed between two contiguous hills” and on lt a bi r bouldor about twelve yards 
high.” 2 The Iranian mode made it a status qua non that the body should be ex¬ 
posed to the sun (havard-darshn^). 

:i. Fastening of the In both, the oorpse is generally to be fastened to some- 

corpae - thing. For the case of a body that is not to be cut into pieces 

before being exposed to the animals, Dr. Sven Hedin says : “A cord fastened to 
a post driven into the ground is passed round the neok of tho oorpse, and the 

legs are pulled as straight as possiblo.Then the body is skinned, so that 

all the flesh is exposed ; the Lagbas utter a call, and vultures which roost 
around come sailing up in heavy flight, pounce down on the prey, and tear 
and pluck at it till the ribs are laid bare.” 3 

It is doubtful, whether, in Tibet, the body is fastened to help its skinning 
being properly done or to prevent the limbs of the body being oarried away by 
the vultures. But, from the Vendkftd,' 1 it is clear, that the fastening thore is 
enjoined to prevent any parts of the body being carried away by the animals. 
There 1 , it is said that tho body may be fastened through the legs or the hair of 
the head with an iron or stone or lead pin or post, so that the bones may not be 
oarried away by the devouring animals to adjoining waters or trees. The 
Dadist&n-i-Dinik is equally clear. It says: After showing (the dead body) 
to the dog,......they must carry the dead body early to a mountain or an elevated 

plaoe and fasten in some way so that dogs and birds may not carry it to a 
watered, cultivated and inhabited place. 5 

4. isolation of the Among both, the corpse-bearers are asked to live as 

corspe-bearers. a separate class, away from contaot with religious precincts 

or places. Of the Tibetan Rogyabas or Lagbas of Tashi Lainpo, Dr. Sven Hedin 

1 Vendid&d VI, 45, 

2 Three years in Tibet, p. 390. 

3 Trans-Himalaya, Vol I., p. 377, 

4 Vendidad VI, p. 40-47. 

5 Dadistan-i-Dinik, Te*t of Ervad Tehmuras, p. 40, Furaisha XVII, S. B, E., Vol XVIII, Chap.XVIII, 2. 
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says : They “form a despised caste of fifty porsons, who live apart in fifteen 
small miserable cabins in the village Gompa-aarpa. They are allowed to marry 

only within the guild of corpse-bearers..They tnay not enter within the wall 

round the convent.” 1 

The Vendidad 2 enjoins that the carrier of the dead ( irista-kasha ) should 
remain isolated. They must go through a ceremonial bath before touching 
others. They must keep them3elvos away from an inhabited locality, away 
from household fire, water, place of worship and righteous persons. Even 
now, in an old orthodox centre of the Parsoos, like Naosari, which is the 
hoad-quarters of the Parsee priesthood, the oorpso-bearers have a dwelling 
placo, separate from that of other Parsees, In public festive gatherings, they 
are made to dine separately. They do not frequent plaoes of worship like the 
fire temples. They do not oven touch the priests, who officiate in tho inner circle 
of tho temple. They can do all these things after going through the oeromonial 
purification known as the Bareshnum. 

5 The use and irapor- Among both, tho Tibetans and the ancient Iranians, 

tance of dogs. dogs pl a y Q d a very important part in the mode of tho disposal 

of the dead. Prom what we read of the dog in Tibet, wo are led to think, that 
possibly, also in the ancient land of Irftn, where the custom of exposure, 
for which the injunctions of the Vendidad were given, prevailed the following 
state of circumstances existed : 

The land abounded with dogs. Gol Waddell thus speaks of Lhasa: “The 
inhabitants of Lhasa have boen pithily summarised as consisting of * monks 
women, and dogs’.” 3 The A vesta 4 speaks of a variety of dogs, like the Pafush- 
haurva (lit. the protector of the cattle i. e. the shepherd watch-dog), the 
Vish-haurva (lit. the protector of the village i.e. the village watoh*dog), the 
Vohu-nazga (lit. the dog that runs after blood i-e. the dog which devoured 
corpses), the Jazu, the Aiwizu, the Vizu, the Urupi, the Sukuruna, the 
Tafiruna and the Vangh&para. The very fact of the existence of a variety of 
dogs shows, that possibly, the land of ancient Ir&n also, to which the Vendid&d 
refers, abounded in dogs- 

1 T rans-Hinaalaya, Vol. I, p. 876. 

2 VIII 11-12. Vide also Chap. Ill 15-17. 

3 “ Lhasa and its Mysteries”, p. 345. 4 Vendidad XIII, 4 ct seq. 
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Again, some of them especially the watch-dogs (‘'(7un&m yim paQUBh- 
haurva, vish-haurva” of the Avesta 1 . . . ), wore very large animals. Col. 
Waddell- says, “The watch-dogs chained up at the doors of the houses gave 
us a fierce reooption. They are huge Tibetan mastiffs—‘'the. mastiff dogs’ of 
which Marco Polo writes, ‘as big as donkeys, which are oapital at seizing wild 
beasts’.Further on he says: “The well-eared-for mastiff of the houses was 
usually a fine beast with a huge Hornlike hoad and mane, often with a white 
broast patch, suggestive of a bear, and such frequently were called ‘ Bear ’; 
other favourite names for thorn were ‘Bull-Bear’, and ‘ Supreme Strength'.”' 1 * 4 
As the country abounded with dogs, travellers often oarried with them a “charm 
against dog-bite ” 5 


Similarity in dotaii", ia Coining to some details in the matter of dogs, we find 

the matter of dog». the following practices common to a certain extent in both. 

CO nogs usud to devour In tbe present mode of the Parsis, the oorpse is not 

the corpses presented to the dog for boing eaten. But it appoars from 

tho V'endidAd", that in ancient Irsln, it was go at one time. As dogs are not 

utilized in the present method, some thought, that they were not so used in 
ancient times, and that the word “Shpana or Sun& ”, used in the Vendidid for 
dogs, was not really moant for ‘dogs’ but for some dog-featured birds. But, 
from the present practice of the Tibetans, uud even of the Mongolians and some 
other poople of central Asia, such a supposition seems to be wrong; and it 
seems that, at one time, eveu in Ir£n, dogs also devoured the flesh of the corpses. 

(/O The bodies 0 f ,i ogfl Not only were the dogs utilized in the disposal of the 

disposed like those of men. cor p geS) but their dead bodies also were in turn disposed of, 

to a certain extent, like those of men. Among both, the corpse-bearers had to 

remove from the town, corpses, of men as well as dogs. According to 

Dr. Sven Hedin, “ it is their duty also to remove dead dogs and carcasses from 


1 Vendidad Xlil, 8-9. 

2 Lhasa and its Mysteries, p. 89. 3 “ They (lave dogs of the size of asses, strong enough to hunt all 

sorts of wild beasts.” (Travels of Marco Polo. Translation of MarsJen, revised by Wright (1904)., p. 222). 

4 “ Lhasa and Mysteries”, p, 423. 

5 The Buddhism of Tibet or Lamaism by Dr, Waddell, p, 406. 

C Chap. VI, 46-48; VIH 10 et. aeq. 
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Tashi-lunpo” 1 According to the Vendid4d, 2 the mode for the disposal of the 
body of a dead dog, is, as far as sanitary rules are concerned, the same as that 
for the body of a dead man. Both, if long kept in the town after death, may 
be a source of danger to the health of the living. 

(<0 Do^a followed the Among both, the fiesh-eating dogs followed the corpses 

funeral proueasiou. with f unera i procession to the place where the body was 

finally disposed of. M. L. De Millou^ says of the Tibetan dogs, that they, as 
it were, smell death (ils sentent la mort) and gather round the house where death 
takes place and then follow the corpse with the funeral procession. 3 

The VendidM 4 enjoins, that a dog shall aooompany tho funeral procession 
from the house. Hi* passing over the road, by which the body is being oarried 
to its last plaoe, purifies, as it were, the road. The sagdid, of which we will speak 
later on, in whioh a dog is made to look at the dead body at home several times, 
seems to have some connection with the custom herein enjoined. In 
the mofussil towns outside Bombay, the dog is still oarried to the Towers 
from the town itself, though not necessarily with the prooession. The 
above statement of M. L. De Millou4 about the Tibetan dogs’ smelling 
power, when oompared with the above injunction of the Vendid&i, seemB to 
throw a side-light on the question of the origin and object of the sag-dtd among 
the Parsees. 


(<f) Dog* held to be ywwi Among both, the dogs were sacred to a certain extent. 

** cred ' There is one thing in the Vendidad whioh appears very 

striking to us. It is that of a great regard for the dogs. 6 The mode of the 
disposal of their bodies was, to a certain extent, like that of men. 6 Again, those 
who maltreated them were enioined to be punished. 7 Why was it so? It appears 
from what we read of the Tibetan dogs, that, in Ir4n, dogs were held well-nigh 
saored, beoause, (a) they were faithful sentinels, looking after,not only the flock 
and herd of the old pastoral Iranians, but also after their person and property, 


J. Trans-Himalaya, I p. 376. 

2. Chap, VIII. I et. seq. 

3 Bod-Youl ou Tibet, p. 71. 

4 Chap. VIII U-18. 

5 Vendiddd XIII, 20-28. 46. 6 Vendidftd V, 30-40, VI 1-0. 
•0-51. 


7 Vendidtfd XIII, 8*16 (XV, 3-6, 20-43. 



and (A) because they did all the scavengering work of the town, devouring, not only 
their decomposing corpses, but also, perhaps, as mentioned by Revd Kawaguchi, 
the excreta. So, any diminution of their number was a source of danger to their 
lives and properties. Imagine what a strike of the halalcores would be to- a 
modern Indian town, and then you can easily imagine what the diminution of 
the number of dogs—the soavangers of naturo — would have been to old Iranian 
towns (cl They were specially bred for the purpose. Duncker ou the authority 
of Cicero (Quest. Tusoul I, 45) says as follows : ‘‘In Hyroania, (a part of ancient 
Ir&n\ even the people maintained in common, and the aristocrats each for him¬ 
self, an excellent speoies of dogs, in order that they might be of service, in 
devouring their bodies after their death, and this they esteemed as the bost mode 
of disposing of the dead. Eusebius (praep. evangel, p. 2 77) announces that the 
Medes used to oast the dying bofore very carefully nourished dogs.” 1 

The dogs are held somewhat sacred in Tibet also. Some monasteries 
are said to have a number of sacred dogs attached to them and they are used for 
the bodies of the Lamas. Dr. Sven Hedin speaks of having visited “ convents 
where sacred dogs were fed with the flesh of priests”. 2 

6. The importance of Another thing that strikes us about tho Tibotan custom 

the thirdday after death, of the disposal of the dead is, that they generally dispose of 

the body on the third day after death, sometimes later, but never earlier. 
According to Rai Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur, “ theTibetans oonsider that the 
spirit ( nam she ) usually lingers in tho mortal frame for not less than three 
days. ... It is consequently considered a very sinful action to move or dispose 
of the corpse immediately after death. Nowadays in Tibet and Mongolia the 
dead bodies of all classes of men are carefully kept within doors for threo days, 
during whioh time their friends and relations attend on them and make prayers 
for their future well-being. On the morning of the fourth day the horoscope of 
the deceased, and that of the man who is selected to bo the first to touoh the 
corpse for removal, are consulted ” 3 Dr Sven Hedin says that “the corpse of a 

1 •• The Zoroastrian mode of disposing of tho dead," translated by K. R. Oama, from the German of Max 
DuDOker’s ‘ History of Antiquity” (Vol. II, 2nd Edition, pp. 392-390) pp. 14-16. 

2 Trans-Himalaya, Vol. I p. 377. 

3 Journey to Lhasa and Centra) Tibet, p, 262 
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Lama lies in his cell for three days”. 1 Revd. Kawaguchi also says that “ gene- 
ally a funeral is performed on the third or fourth day after death, the interval 
being spent in observances peculiar to Tibet.” 2 

This seems to be an old Central Asian practioe. This practice seems to 
me to be somewhat connected with the Irani&n custom, whioh believes that the 
soul of the dead remains within the preoiuct3 of this earth for three days and 
nights and hovers over his head (asw'- vaghdfiandt nishhidhaiti / and then crosses 
over to the other world on the fourth day*. 

Ill 

SOME SIDE-LKUIL' THROWN BY THE TIBETAN MODE 
UPON THE IRANIAN MODE. 

Erom what is related above, about the Tibetan mode 
and the oustoms and beliefs accompanying it, and its simi¬ 
larity in some points to tho Iranian mode as enjoined in the 
Veudidad and practised at present, we fiud that some side light is thrown 
upon some questions connected with the Iranian Mode. The following are 
those questions. 

1. The Iranian prohibition against the custom of carrying a oorpse for 
disposal on the shoulder of a single corpse-bearer. 

2. (a) The isolation of a corpse-bearer who carried a oorpse singly and (b) 
the dissection of his body on death, due to the great dread ofinfeotion among 

the Iranians. 

3. (o) Why the say lid ie. the custom of letting a dog seethe oorpse 
before disposal was observed, and (b) why the dog was* held to bo an import¬ 
ant and sacred animal. 

4. Strict prohibitions against (a) grounl-burial, (b) water-burial, ('>) 
cremation, (d) cannibalism, (e) and inumification. 

5. Strict injunctions against the Daevas. 


List of subjects iu 
the Iranian mode, on 
which some side-light is 
thrown by the Tibo-.au 
mode 


1 Trans Himalaya, Vol. I, ji. 37(j. 

2 Three years iu Tibet, p. 188. 

3 Yaaht Fragment XXII, 2 

4 Vendidad XIX, 28 VishriUp Yasht, Chap, VHf, 55 (Wcstergaard, p. 311. Zend Avesta, par Darmesteter 
Vol. II,p. 680; Uadokht oiJ(Weatergaard Yaslit Fragment XXI I, 7); The Minokherad Chap. II, 114. The 
Dadistan-i-Dmik Chaps. XX, 2. Viraf-nameh Chap. IV, 15; XVII, 2, 
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l The Iranian pro- The aooounts of the Tibetan mode show, that, at times, 

bo'neyer^carried byTne even one oorpse-bearer carried the dead body on his shoulder, 
person “ doubled up ” 1 like a bundle. The Vendidfid , 2 the other 

hand, enjoined, that never should a man oarry a dead body alone ( MA chish bard 
afab yat iristem). The reason assigned for this prohibition is, that the Daruj- 
i-na$ush or the Demon of Infection is, in that case, likely to attaok the person 
carrying the body alone. If one person oarried the dead body, he had to do bo on 
his shoulders, and so, he ran the risk of being quickly infected by what flowed 
from the nose, eyes, mouth, ear and such other parts of his body 
(naqush rabthwdt n&oyhanat hacha , chaskmanat hacha , hizumat hacha, paitish 
khar&n&t fravdkhshat hacha, frash umakathacha ). 3 

2 . isolating a The above-mentioned point seemB to me to throw some 

ecTlujorpse^single°han'- side-light on the extreme rigour, enjoined in the Vendid&d 4 , 
dtjd. and dissecting: of ( a ) f or isolating the person who carried a corpse alone and ( b) 
^ for dissecting his body after death and before disposal. 

(a) By his rash act of oarrying a dead body alone and of thus risking 
his life by infection, a corpse-beacer risked the lives of others of the 
village or town where he lived, by the possibility of spreading the 
infection among them. So, extraordinary strong precautions had to 
be taken for his isolation He waB to be isolated in a solitary place, 
where food and all the requisites were to be provided to him from a 
distance by others. His strict isolation seems to have been intended, 
not only as a safety against infection of others, but also as a kind of 
punishment to him for his very rash and negligent act of risking the 
lives of many. 

( b) Not only was he isolated, but the mode of the disposal of his body on 
death, or on approach of death, differed a little from that of others. 
Hia head had to be cut ofl* first and then his body had to be given 
to the birds to be devoured. 

1 . “ Lhasa and its Mysteries,” by Col. Waddell, p. 422. 

2 . VendidAd III, 14- (3) Ibid, 

4. Chap. III. 15-20, 

6, Yendid&d Chap. Ill, 20. 
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Again, his body had to bo given to a special bird or vulture, named 
Kahrktis. This bird is not mentioned in the description of the ordinary disposal 
of other bodies, but is mentioned here alone. It seems, that the bird Kahrksls, 1 
was one that had the powerful stomach of devouring the whole body i.e- all the 
parts of the body including the bones, so that no part of the dead body miy be 
left, even for a short time, with any likelihood of spreading infection. 

Again, we see from this passage, that, though the Iranian mode was an 
improvement on the old mode of central Asia of which the Tibetan mode is a 
relic, in this, that it did away with tho preliminary procjss of dissection once 
prevalent, it preserved and practised the process of dissection in some extreme 
oases, either, as means of extraordinary precautions against infection, or as a kind 
of prohibitive punishment. The body of the corpse bearer who had run the 
risk of infection, was not to be treated like that of ordinary persons. When 
on the point of death, or when dead, his body was to be skinned by strong 
intelligent bold persons who knew well how to do it. Tho skin being removed, 
the rest of the body was to be given away to a special class of flesh-eating 
birds, known as Kahrkas, and not to dogs or ordinary vultures. All these, 
seeintohave been enjoined for an extraordinary precaution against infection. 
The skin being the uppor part of the body was supposed likely to contain 
some germs of infection; so, it was removed before the body was givon to the 
special class of birds. It is said, that oven now, the Tibetans aro very much 
afraid of the havoc worked by the infection of small-pox. When an epidemic of 
that disease takes place, howover much they like their method of exposure, they 
resort to burial. 


Thus, I think, we understand from the present Tibetan mode, that the 
original object of tho strict Iranian prohibition against the removal of tho body 
by one corpse-bearer, instead of by two, was the dread of infection. 


The dread of In¬ 
fection among the 
Iranians 


The ancient Persians seem to have had a groat droad for 
infected persons. We have another instance of this in the oaso 


of loprosy which was believed to be very infectious. They had an awful dread 
of it. T.ie A vesta takes if to be a vory bad disease. Greek writers, like 

1 P. a vulture 


2 Ab4n Yaalit, D2; Tir Yashi, . r )6 ; Hehrftm Yaslit, 13; VendidiVl II o<( 

45 
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Herodotus 1 and Agathias, also refer to this fact. It is said of a Persian 
satrap Magabazus, that he escaped from the hands ot his enemies, by pretending 
that ho had an attack of leprosy. They preferred his escapo to his arrest accom¬ 
panied by the risk of infection. 

The Vendidad 2 seoms to enjoin the dissection sometime before doath 
i. e. when the corpse-bearer has bocome too old and weak and is likely to die. 
This seoms to be due to the dread entertained of him, that being himself infected 
for life, on his death, if there bo any delay in the disposal of his body, 
his alroady infected body may possibly spread more infoction. Some classical 
authors refer to this custom of diseased old men being exposed to death when 
alive. For oxample, Strabo says of the Bactriani and the Caspii: “ Thoso who 
are disabled by disease or old age are thrown alive to be devoured by dogs kept 
expressly for this purpose 11 

It is this great dread of infection that seems to have been the object of the 
extraordinary isolation and exceptional dissection, before disposal, of the body 
of tho corpse-bearer, who, carrying a corpse singly on his shoulder, ran the risk 
of infecting his body from what was emitted from tho corpse on his shoulder, and 
who, thereby, becoming the centre of infection was likely to spread that infection 
among others. Perhaps, in those early times, this dread was not based 
on scientific or hygienic grounds on which we at present entertain it. 

But, as a matter cf fact, it did exist f think, the writers of the Health Laws 

of tho Vendid£d, whioh seem to us to bo very strict, even extraordinarily 

strict, wrote at a time or times when a kind of plague or epidemic 

prevailed in ancient Ir&n. 4 The several prayers or incantations in tho 20th 
chapter of the Vondidad against mahrka (modern marki) or plague point to 
suggest this assertion. If one remembers the dread and the panic spread 

1 . Bk. f. 139 ; Kawlinson’s Herodotus Vol f, p. 278, c!\ The Jewish dread of leprosy referred to in tlio 
Leviticus X1U ; 2 Kings VIL; St. Luke XVII. 

2 III, 20 

3 Strabo’s Geography, Bk. XI, Chap XI, 3. Translation of Hamilton and falconer, Vol. II, p. 253, 

4 . Vide my Lecture in (iujrati on the “The Zoro-istriau precepts of preserving health and extirpating 
plague” MC-mi 'Hli'U 5HH sE Jr<ai i*HOll). delivered under the auspices 

of the Trustees of the Funds and Propertius of the Parsec Puuchayet, on 24th September 1809, when Bombay 
was iu the grip of the Bubonic Plague. Vide my Iranian Kssays Part III, pp. 54 to 70. 
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among the people of Bombay during the first few years of the Bubonic 
plague (1S9o- ( J'.*)i and if one remembers the extraordinary strict orders and 
injunctions given at the time, both by the Government and by the Plague 
Committee headed by General Gatacre, a military otficor of a high grade, 
he would have no reason to be surprized at the dread of the people against 
infection in tlioso early times. Now, after several years’ experience of plague, 
we are in a position to look with surprize and regret and evon ridicule, the extra¬ 
ordinarily severe plague rules enjoined by the Government plague authorities 
in those times of panic—rules, some of which caused riots in the city. I 
give hero an instance of personal experience- As the Secretary of the 
Parsee Punehyet, I had to get erected, and look after, about a dozen plague 
Health camps in different parts of the city and its subrubs. One of 
the camps was under the Medical Superintendence of an European Medical 
Officer of the Indian Medical Department. He directed that the inmates of the 
camp, who wore not infected, but who had gone to the camp from infected houses 
or quarters of the city, should not go out of the camp for nine days, the sup¬ 
posed period of incubation. An outsider was to be appointed, who was to 
receive from a distance orders from the different families staying at the camp 
for their daily requirements from the markets. Thus, all outside communica¬ 
tion was sought to bo prevented I had to protest against this severity and in 
tho end that was given up. I give this as an instance of panic and droad of in. 
fection, oven in our own times, and even among educated men; so that one need 
not-wonder at the dread and panic prevalent in old times in Iran 

3 Th s rd s ^ 0raen ^’ referred to above, of M. L. De Millou^ about 

(a)The Reasons for it. the Tibetan dogs’ smelling power, and their accompanying the 
funeral procession, when compared with the injunction of tho 
VeudidM 1 , that a dog should be mado to pass over the road over which a corpse 
has been carried, seems to throw somo side-light on the question of tho origin 
and objoot of the Sag-did* among 'the Parsees. Various explanations have 
been given for tho origin and purpose of the Sag-did. I quote here, from what 


1 VUI U-Vi. 

2 For the ceremony of the Sag-did, vUk my paper, read before “The Anthropological Society of Bombay," 

ou “The Funeral Ceremonies of the Parsees, their Origin and Explanation’’ pp. 8-10. Sag-did is the later 
rendering of the Vahlavi kulaha namudan (pie^, Vide Dadistuu-i-Dinik. Pursishn XVII, 2; Ervad 

Tehmnras’a Text p. 40,1. 3; S. B. E. Vol. XVIII, "Chap. X VIII, 2. 
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I have said ou the subject in my Paper on “ The Funeral ceremonies of 
the Parsees:” 1 

“ It appoars from the customs of soveral ancient nations that the dog played 
a prominent part in the funeral ceremonies of many anoient nations 

(a) “As in the A vesta, so in the Vedas,wo have a mention of two four-eyed 
dogs guarding the way to the ahodo of Yama, tho ruler of the spirits 
of the dead. 

(b) ‘‘Among the ancient Romans, the Larres of tho departed virtuous were 
represented in pictures 2 with a dog tied to thoir legs. This was 
intended to show that as the dogs watched faithfully at the door of 
their masters, so tho Lares watched the interests of tho family to 
which they belonged. 

(c) “The people of tho West Indies have a notion among thorn of the dogs 
accompanying the departed dead- Compare the following linos of 
Pope :— 

1 Even the poor Indian whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds or hears him in the wind, 

.Thinks, admitted to yon equal sky 

His faithful dog shall bear him company ’ 

“As for the purpose why the Sagdid is performed, soveral reasons are assigned. 

(a) Some say that tho spotted dog was a species of dog that possessed the 
characteristic of staring steadily at a man if he was dead and of not 
looking to him at all il life was not altogether extinct. Thus the old 
Persians ascertained by the Sagdid, whether life was roally extinct. 

(b) Others, as Dr. Haug says, attributed the Sagdid to some magnetic 
influence in the eyes of the dog. 

(c) Others again connected the Sagdid of a dog, who of all animals was the 
most faithful to his master, with tho idea of loyalty and gratitude that 
must exist between the living and the departed ones. 

(d) Others considered a dog to he symbolical of tho destruction of moral 
passions. Death put an ond to all moral passions So, the presence of 

1 Ihid p. 9, note 18. 

2 Cl. The row of dogs on the freize ol' the Iraniau sculptures on some of the so-called tombs of tho 
Achtemenian kings. 
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a dog near the dead body emphasized that idea. Cf. Dante's Divine 
Comedy (Hell C. I. 11. 94-102. Dr. Plumptre’s Translation.) Hore, 
the grey-hound is considered as the deliverer of Itlay. He is the 
symbol of the destroyer of the passions of sensual enjoyment, pride and 
avarice which are represented by the leopard, the lion and the wolf. 

‘For that fell beast whose spite thou wailest o’er, 

Lets no man onward pass along her way 

*a• •»« 

Many the creatures are that with her wed, 

And will be more until the Greyhound oome, 

Who with sharp agony shall smite her dead.’ ” 

(e) We have spoken above, of the two dogs in the abode of Yama, or the dogs 
in the Heavans. They are said to be the Canis Major and Canis Minor. 
In the constellation of the Great Dog (Canis Major) is the great star 
Tishtrya, known by its Greek name of Sirius and the moderen popular 
name, dog-star. In the constellation of the Little Dog is the star 
Procyon. They are said to be the dogs of the constellation of Orion. 
So, some say, that the Sagdid is intended as a symbolism of the belief that 
the dead are to pass to the Heavans, watched by the heavanly dogs. 

(/) The above explanation may suggest another possible explanation 
of the symbolism of the sag-did. It is enjoined in the Vendidad 
that, the dead body should be exposed to the Sun (hvar^-darefim 
kerenaot). 1 It is wrong or sinful not to do so. 2 Not only the body, 
but, when a closed astoddn or bone-receptacle is not made, even 
the bones should be exposed to the sun. 2 Now, the body has to be 
retained at the house for some time before its final exposure to the sun 
and to the flesh-devouring animals. In the case of a country like 
ancient Ir&n, where snow-storms and other inclemencies of the weather 
prevented at times an immediate or early disposal, the body had to be 
kept at home for several hours or days. In that case, the exposure to 
the sun or to the open sky is not possiblo So, in that case, perhaps, 
aB a substitute, the dog may have been substituted, because the dog 
represented the dog-st&r or Sirius (the Tishtriya of the Avesta), 
1. Chap. V. 13-14 2. Ibid. 14. 3 Chap VI, 51. 
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which in its turn, by its great brilliancy, represented the sun. In fact 
the very name of the Dog-star (Tistrya), Sirius, comes from a Greek 
word ( af ‘P ), meaning the Sun. Tishtrya or Sirius is represented in 
the Avesta as dravo-chashmcinem i. e . the strong-eyed, and, as such, 
his invocation is repeated three times in the Khurshed Nyaish, a 
prayer in praise of Khurshed or sun, and in the Meher Ny&ish, a 
prayer in praise of Mithra, the Yazata of light. \V 0 read there : 
“(Tishtrim dravb-chashmanem yazamaidd i.e .) We invoke the strong- 
eyed Tishtrya." Thus, in the Sag-did, the chashma i.e. the eyes {did) 
of the dog {sag) Canis represent those of the Tishtriya, the Dog-star, 
who, by its great brilliancy represents the sun, and who, for that 

reason, is invoked in the hymn in honour of Khurshed, the sun. One 

must remember in this matter, that illness and untimely death or plague 
{mahrka) are believed to be the result of a kind of Mithra-druji or a crime 
against Mithra, the God of Light. 1 One can say, that this means, that 
they are held to be due to want of proper heat and light of the sun. 
Even leprosy was, according to Herodotus,’ held to bo the result of such 
a Mithra-druji or fault against the sun. 

From what is said of the dog in connection with the dis- 
The most probable posal of the dead in Tibet, we are led to think, that out 

rcaaon ’ of the various six reasons given above, the first (a) seems 

to appeal to us. The correct explanation seems to he this : 
The dogs devoured the flesh of the dead. So, certain dogs were kept in 

certain large towns for the purpose. Some classical writers refer to this fact. For 

example Strabo, says of ancient Bactria that “ they expressly kept for the purpose 
dogs whom in the language of the country they call emtombers. 3 ’’ These dogs, as it 
were, smelt death. Therefore, they were, or at least one of them was, made to 
look at the dead, to enable them to know, that there was a prey ready for them 
and that they were to follow the corpse to do their work of devouring the body. 

This view of the object of the sagdid is confirmed and supported by the fact, 
that the Vendid&d 4 refers, not only to the sight of dogs {sag-did), but also to that 

1 Meher Yasht, 110. 

2 Bk. I 139 

3 Strabo’s Geography, Bk. XI, Chap XI, 3 Hamilton and Falconer’s Translation Vol. II, p. 263. 

4 Chap. VII, 8. 
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o£ birds. I he later Iranian commentators 1 also say, that, in case a dog is not available 
for the say-dul, the body may be exposed to the sight of birds. Thus, it seems that 
the body was enjoined to be exposed to the sight of dogs or birds with a view to 
indicate to them that a prey was ready for them and to ensure that the body may be 
soon disposed of by them. In connection with this view it was possibly believed, 
that if the dogs or birds looked at the corpse eagerly, it may be taken as certain that 
life was extinct from the body, because it was the view of a prey being near at 
hand, that, made them look eagerly at the corpse . 


3 (b) The Dog, why 
hold as a sacred animal. 


The dog is held to be somewhat sacred among both, because 
he does the useful work of doing away with the dead bodies, 
which otherwise would decompose and endanger the health 
of the living. In addition to this fact, there may be the sentimental reason, that 
they are, as it were, the depositories of the remains of their near and dear 
ones and the would-be depositories of the living. According to some classical 
authors, referred to .above, the aristocratic class bred special dogs for the purpose. 
Whatever the reason may be, one understands, why dogs are made so much 

There were several spieces of dogs and they were used for 
as sentinels for men (vish-haurva), some 
as sentinels for the cattle (pa§ush-haurva', and some for this sanitary work. All 
these uses added to the value of the dog. Hence it is, that we find the 13th chapter 
of the Vondid&d appreciating the work of the dogs. A person, injuring or killing 
a dog, is held guilty and punishable. It is enjoined that the dog may be well cared 
for and fed. One has to take care of their young ones and to rear them. 


of in the Vendid&d. 
various purposes. Some were used 


The above long dissertation on the subject of the sag-did is intended to show, 
why dogs were held, sacred in ancient Iran. We have seen, that they are held 
sacred, to a certain extent, even now in Tibet. 


1. Pahlavi Vcndid VII, 2. Vide Dastur Darab P. Saujaua’s Text, p. 108. Here are named birds, like 
(i dtlhnan , Persian Jlj black eagle), (»&rgiir, Persian ^SjL, a starling or a nightingale 

or U* or j.ti jU* or jjt* or an Indian black bird, or a kind oi talking bird or 

the bird Btare or starling), (rasftg, for which another manuscript has .A r&g-i-syah 

where r&g may be Pers. a crow; hence a black crow). It is said tint if the sni/eh ^l’ers. ^ U) 

i.e. shadow of a bird falls over the corpse, that suffices as sagdid. 
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From what we have seen of the various methods of the 
agaiuat Burial, Cremation disposal of the dead, prevalent at one time or another or at one 
Caumtiahsm, Mummifica- pi ace or another in Tibet, we get some sidelight thrown on the 

question of the strict injunctions in the Vendid&d against the 
various modes of disposal, other than that of the exposure to the sun and to the flesh- 
devouring birds and dogs. The ancient people of Central Asia, who at one time lived 
with the people to whom the writers of the Vendid&d belonged, and from whom the 
Tibetans seem to have taken some of their customs, resorted more or less to the 
following methods, besides that of exposure to birds and animals. 

(a) Ground-Burial. 

(b ) Water-Burial. 

(c) Cremation. 

( d ) Cannibalism. 

(e) M ummification. 

The Iranians, when they differed from their fellow-people in Central Asia and 
separated from them, seem to have condemned, for one reason or another, or on 
one ground or another, these various modes. The condemnation of these methods 
was perhaps one of the reasons of the schism or separation. The separation was due, not 
only to difference in thought and belief, but also to difference in the matter of the 
observation of customs and manners. This explains, why we find in the Vendid&d 
not an ordinary prohibition , but a very strict prohibition, in very strong words and 
with threats of great punishments in the future, of the various modes other than that 
of exposure which they accepted as the only best mode. We will briefly examine this 
condemnation. 

a injunctions The ground-burial is condemned in strong words in the 

against ground-burial. Vendid&d in the following chapters: I, 13; III 8-9, 12-13, 
36-39 ; VII 45-52. The very land where burial takes place is represented as dis¬ 
pleased and shocked. The first place on the surface of the earth which is the most 
displeased is that of Mount Arezura, 1 a deadly volcano, which was taken to be the 
road, as it were, to Hell. The second place which is the most displeased is that, 
where both men and dogs arc buried. 3 The place on which tombs of men stand 
comes next in order. 3 A man, who removes the buried corpses of dogs and men 


I, Vendidad 1117. Vide my paper ou “Mount Arezura of the A vesta, a Volcanic mountain,” in the 
Spiegel Memorial Volume, pp. 188-96. 2. Vendidad III, 8. 3. Ibid 9, 
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from the ground, does a religious act. He thereby most pleases the ground. 1 A 
man who removes the tomb-structures is the next in the order of righteousness. 2 
A man, who wittingly allows a corpse to remain buried in ground for a period of six 
months, is punishable. This fault and the consequent punishment increase if he 
allows that state to continue for a year. 3 [f he allows it to continue for more than 
two years his sin is unpardonable. No religious punishments can cure his faults 
during his life. He must repent for the fault during his whole life-time. 4 

The ground on which a dead body lies long, before being properly disposed of, 
must not be used for some ordinary purposes for a year. 5 Hut. if the ground is one 
wherein a body is interred, then it must not be used fora period of 50 years. 6 In 
other words, the ground of a cemetery must not be utilized for other purposes, until 
after a period of 50 years since it ceased to be so used. But in ease the place of 
burial is built over with tombs, one must wait longer for the use of the ground for 
other purposes. He must wait till he finds no vestige at all of any part of the 
body and till everything, e.g. even the hones and hairs, arc reduced to dust 7 Ahura- 
Mazda enjoins Zoroaster to remove the structures or tombs, because thereby, one 
helps an early decompositon and the process of reducing the body from “dust to 
dust.” Any structure whatever round the interred body delays its speedy 
disposal. 8 If a man helps this speedy disposal, by removing the structure round and 
over a corpse, this act serves him as an act of atonement for some other sinful act. 9 
A man who does the righteous act of removing a structure and of thus helping the 
corpse to be soon reduced to dust finds his life blessed and his way to Heavau easier. 
The Sun, Moon and stars bless him and, in the end, even Ahum Mazda blesses him. 10 

The tombs or the structures built upon the corpses are the abodes of Daevas 
or all kinds of diseases, 11 There, the Daevas (who, in such eases, are the disease- 
producing germs and substances) increase from fifLy to bund read-fold, hundred to 
thousand fold, thousand to ten-thousand fold, ten-thousand to innumerable-fold." 12 
As men feed on meat and grow in strength and number, so do the Daevas (or the 
disease germs) live on the flesh of the dead bodies interred below the tombs and 
increase in numbers. 13 The stench from the decomposing bodies pleases the Daevas. 

I. Veudidad 12. 2. Ibid 13, 3. Ibid 30-37. 4 . Ibid 39. 5. Ibid VII 43-40. 

0. Ibid 47-49 7. Ibid 49-50. 8 . Ibid VII. 50. 9. Ibid. 51. 10, Ibid 52. 

II. Ibid 65-66. 12. Ibid 66. 13. Ibid 57 

46 
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Filth, scurvy, fever, ague and such other diseases grow over and around the decaying 
bones and hair. These complaints increase after sunset. 1 

We learn from all these references that ground-burial was strictly prohibited. 
In one place, the very religion—the Mazdayagnian religion—is spoken of as one 
suppressing burial. 2 From the Vendidad, 3 one can infer, that possibly, burial was 
not known at first in central Asia in pre-historic times. The first city or region, 
which introduced or began burial, was Ilarakhaiti ), which is 

Harauvati of the Inscriptions, the Sarasvati ( ) of the Sanskrit writers, and 

Arachosia of the Greeks, south of Cubul. Ahura Mazda had created it healthy and 
salubrius, or, as the Vendidad says, beautiful ( srir&m ) in all respects, 

but, Ahritnan introduced the burial custom in the city and brought about evil. This 
city is the tenth in the list of the 16 cities of Central Asia, named by the Vendidad, 
as created by Ahura Mazda. So,' it appears that burial came in use much later. We 
learn from Herodotus 4 , Strabo 5 and Cicero 6 also, that burial was forbidden in 
ancient Persia. 

b. injunctions against Vvom a point of view, in Central Asia, water-burial 

water-burial. is wcr?e than groiind-hurial. There, the custom of water-burial 

has no seas or oceans to resort to, but rivers anti streams, on which people 
generally depend for their supply of drinking water. The resulting harm may not be 
perceived by people, living in towns on the banks of great rivers, abounding with 
fish. But in the case of towns on smaller rivers and streams, it would work havoc 
in case of epidemics. 

Thus we see, that the Iranians stood against the practice of water-burial, 
prevalent to a certain extent in Central Asia. Hence it is, that we find the 
strongest possible injunctions in the Vendidad, against the practice of throw¬ 
ing any kind of filth, much more dead bodies, into rivers or streams. Ahura 
Mazda enjoined to Zoroaster, that if a Mazdayagn&n, while going on foot, or 
in a boat, riding a horse, or driving in a vehicle, saw a dead body in running fresh 
water, he ought to stop at once, remove his shoes, go into the water waist-deep, 
or as far as it is safe for him to go, and remove Ihe decomposing body from the water. 

1. Vendidld 58. 2. H>iJ III, 41. 3. Chap T, 13. 

i. Bk I, 140. Rawlinson’B Herodotus Vol 1, p. 279. 

5. The Geography-of Strabo Bk. XV Chap. 111,20. 6. Quest. Tusculanas I, 45, as referred to by Max 

Dunekci in his 1 History of Antiquity” Vol II, 2nd edition, pp 392-399, translation of Mr. K. R. Cauia, p. 15. 
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If the body was much decomposed and he was not able to remove it as a whole from 
the water, he was to remove the detached portions by handfuls. 1 In the case of the 
water of closed places like wells, it was enjoined, that, if convenient and possible, 
half the quantity of water, and if not convenient or possible, one-third or one-fourth 
or one-fifth the quantity of water, and especially the water round the spot where the 
decomposing body floated, should he removed before the rest of the water was used 
for drinking or culinary purposes. 2 Similarly, precautions have been ordered for 
frozen water or snow-water.* Even in the case of running waters, like those of 
streams, certain precautions are enjoined, which say, that the water of the stream 
may be used after the removal of the decomposing matter and after some time when 
the fresh currents have somewhat purified the water at the spot. 1 


All these injunctions were in the case of a dead body accidentally found in 
water. But, if a man actually committed the offence of throwing filth in water, he 
was condemned as the most unrighteous person. 5 Such offences brought about a 
kind of water-famine which marred the cause of agriculture. They were also 
believed to create the pest of a kind of insect known as madhakha , a kind of 
locusts. 6 The offenders are darwands (dravants or criminals) and the followers of 
Daevas. 7 Herodotus 8 and Strabo 9 also refer to the sacred care, which the ancient 
Persians took, to keep the sources of water-suppply pure and healthy. 

fc) injunctions against The ancient Iranirtns > whcn the y separated from the other 
Cremation. people of Central Asia, gave up and condemned cremation which 

was prevalent there. If one follows the order of the creation of the known 16 cities 
of Central Asia as given in the Vendic.ad, and examines one after another the evils 
that Ahriman is said to have created in them, he can say, that cremation came to be 
resorted to after ground-burial. Ground-burial seems to have been introduced by 


1 Vendidild VI. 26-i*.9. 2 Ibid 30-35. 8 Ibid 36-38. 4 Ibid 39-41. 

6 Ibid VII 25-26. 6 Ibid 26. 7 Ibid 27. 

8 “ They nover defile a river with the secrations of thoir bodies, nor even wash their hands in one ; nor 

will they allow others to do so. as they havo a great reverence for rivers.The body of a rnalo Persian 

is never buried until it has been torn either by a dog or a bird of pray.” (RawlinBon’s Herodotus, Yol. I, 
pp. 278-79; Bk.I, 139.) 

9 “ The Persians never pollute a river with urine, uor wash nor bathe in it; they never throw a dead body, 
nor anything unclean into it.” (Hamilton and Falconer’s Translation, Voi. Ill, p. 137 ; Bk. XV, Chap, III, 16.) 
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Ahriman into Harakhnifi, the 10th city in the list 1 , and cremation in Chakhra, a city 
of Khonisan, the 18th in the list.- Thus, we see, that possibly, Chakhra in Central 
Asia was the first place where cremation first came to be practised. 

The injunction against cremation is given in several places in the VendidM. 
At one place, a man who carries a dead body to fire, i.e. who practises cremation, is 
in the matter of his fault, put on the same level as that of a man who practises 
water-burial. 1 He is impious. If one, while passing on foot, or sailing in a boat, or 
riding on a horse or driving in some vohicle, sees a oorpso that is being 
burnt, ho is to halt in his journey and to do his best to prevent further crema¬ 
tion. He is to scatter the burning fire, so that the further cremation of the body 
may he prevented as far as possible. 4 The fire is defiled in the process of 
burning the body. So, it would bo meritorious, if one were to remove the fire, at 
least a part of it, from the place, and to purify it, as it were, by burning a fresh 
piece of wood by its flame, holding this piece over it at some distance. To purify 
the fire completely, this process must bo repeated-’ 1 This purifying process is 
observed now in the ease of preparing and consecrating the sacred fires of the 
fire-temples.' 5 A man, who thus prevents the fire from being further polluted 
hy'burning a dead body, and who then purifies it as said above, is said to be 
doing a meritorious act, as good as that of feeding tho saored fire with ten 
thousand pieces of proper fuel-wood. 7 One-tenth of such a pious recompense is 
due also to one who preveuts the fire from burning other filthy impure things. 8 
His mcritoriousness is equal to that of feeding the sacred fire with one thousand 
pieces of proper fuel-wood. We find in another chapter 9 also, that cremation is 
considered to be an impious act. Fire is enjoined to be kept away from filthy 
places and things 10 and evou from porsons supposed to be filthy or diseased for 
some time. If that is so, there is no wonder, that cremation as a whole is 
supposed to be an act of impiety. 

We learn from Classical writers also, that cremation was not permitted 
in ancient Irau. According to Herodotus, 11 such an act was considered 

I Veudid&d Chap. 1,13. 2 Ibid 17. 3 Chap.VII 25-27. 

4 Chap,VIII, 73-74. 5 [bid 7 "i- 78. 0 Vide my “Religious system of the Parsees’’pp. 26-28. 

7 Vendiddd VIII, 81. 8 I hid 82. l J Ibid XVJ, 17. 10 Patet fi 

II “Cambyses bade them take the corpse aud bum it. This was truly au impious command to give" (Bk. Ill, 
16, Rawliuson’s Herodotus, Vol. II, p. 410). 
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impious. Strabo also refers to the ancient Iranian prohibition against crema¬ 
tion and says that one guilty of the offence was heavily punished by being put 
to death. 1 He adds, that the ancient Persians did not even blow on fire with 
a view not to pollute the fire by the breath of their mouth. 2 Nieholaus 
Damascenus refers to this prohibition. 3 It appears, that whereas burial was 
prohibited from the point of view of health and sanitation, cremation was 
prohibited from the point of view of reverence in which fire was held by the 
Persians. 


(d) .injunctions The Vendidad refers to cannibalism as a great offence. The 

item. offender is held to be very impious. He becomes unpurifiable 

(ayaozday&n anghen).* He is to be punished with the strictest possible punish¬ 
ment. The Avesta passage of the Vendid&d, which speaks of this crime, is not 
clearly intelligible. It is variously translated. But, we see from its Pahlavi 
translation and commentary 3 , that the punishment is the most severe. The 
Sad-dar 1 refers to the Pahalvi translation and commentary, and on its authority, 
thus speaks for tlio punishment of a oannibal...“ It is requisite to demolish the 
habitation, house, and abode of any one who has eaten dead matter, and to fetch 
his heart out of his body, and it is necessary to seoop out his eyes.” In spite of 
all this physical punishment in this world, he is condemned to Hell. Some 
translators take the Avesta reference to the house being dug (geredho kera- 
taoscha ) and its Pahlavi rendering (gristak karinashn), in the sense, that he may 
be interred or buried alive. It appears from the Sad-dar ? that some parts of a 
dead man’s body were, at one time, prescribed as some kind of medicine or remedy 
j jj 1,5 ) 8 • To mark the greatest severity of the punishment, one must know 


1 Strabo Bk. XV, Chap. Ill, 14. 

2 Ibid. “ They do not blow the flame with their breath, but fan it; those who have blown the flame with 
their breath, or thrown any dead thing or dirt upon the five, are pat to death.'* {Hamilton and Falconer's 
Translation, Vol. Ill, p. 136). 

3 Frag. 68, as referred to by Dr. Rapp in his article in the. Germ in Oriental Society’s Journal Vol. XVII 
(1863) pp. 52-56, on “the Religion and Customs of the .Persians <tt)d other Iranians.” Translated by K. R. Caina 

p. 22. 

4 Vendidad VII, 24. S Dastur Darab P, Sanjana’s text p. 115. Dastur Hoshang’s Text, p. 253. 

6 Chap. LXXI. S. B. E. Vol, XXIV p. 336. 

7 Chap. LXXI, 1. 

8 Sad-dar Nasr. Text, edited by Ervad Bomanji Nasarwanji Dhabar, p. 51, Chap. 71. 
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that in the matter of scooping out the eyes, the Vendid&d speaks of the spiti- 
doithra (the white eyes ue- the eye-balls) being drawn out. In the form of punish¬ 
ments through the eye, that of drawing out the eye ball ill'll) is 

believed to be worse than that of destroying the eye (“HiM ^lil 
( e) i u j uuc ti 0u One cannot point to any distinct injunction in the Avesta 

^cation oi- U Kmb a & a ’ ns f' embalmment. But, I think, we find strong indirect injunc- 
aiment, tions Mgainst Jthe mode. For example, the Vendidad 1 prohibits 

the unnecessary use of any cloth, even of the smallest size of a stocking, on a 
corpse. If one does make such a use he is guilty and liable to punishment. 
Now, in the process of mummifying after embalment, a large quantity of 
drugged cloth is necessary. Again, the very fact, that the Vendid&d prohibits 
all contact with the dead immediately after death, shows that tho spirit of 
Zoroastrianism was against embalmment and mummification. 

not'resortto^Dhiseo^ Of tho different modes of the disposal of the dead, preva¬ 
il lent at one time or another in Central Asia, the relios of some 

of whioh we still see in Tibet, burial—both, ground-burial and water-burial—was 
greatly condemned by the Iranians from a sanitary point of view. Cannibalism 
was condemned as being unnatural, looking to the higher standard of civilization 
they had come to. Cremation was condemned on religious grounds, based on 
feelings of reverance in which fire was held, and on the ground of the necessity 
of preserving the bones in astoddns i.e. bone-receptacles or otherwise, for the 
coming time of Resurrection, when the dead are to be made to rise again from 
their bones . 2 I think this idea of preserving the bones came in among the 
Iranians not very early but a little later in the course of their advancement in 
civilization. 

Dissection was done away with, when they separated from their fellow- 
brethren of Central Asia for several reasons, the main reason being a difference 
of religious views on many subjects. The Central Asian ancestors of tho early 


1 VIII, 23-26. 

(2) Vide my Paper on Aatod&n or “A Persian Coffin said to be 3000 years old, sent to the museum 
of tbe Anthropological Society of Bombay, by Mr, Malcolm of Bushire’’(My “Anthropological Papers’’ 
pp.7-23; Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay Vol.I, No 7, pp.426-41). Vide also my paper 
“on Mr. K, Enostranzav’s, ‘Paper on the Ossuaries and Astodans of Turkestan,’ with a few further 
observations on the Astodan " (My “Anthropological Papers,’’ pp. 295-306; Journal of the Anthropo¬ 
logical Society of Bombay, Vol. VIII, No. 5, pp. 831-42). 
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Tibetans held the view, that the sooner every part of the corpse, including 
the bones, was devoured and destroyed, the better for the soul. As long as any 
thing or any part of the body remuinad, the soul did not enter with ease iuto 
the other world. To bring about that result, oh. an early destruction of 
every vestige of the body, dissection was necessary. On the other hand, the 
Ir&nians believed, that a part of the body, viz. the bones, must be preserved 
for the Resurrection. So, dissection was not necessary. Perhaps, with the 
advanced state of their civilization, sentiment also crept in and stopped 
dissection. 

The Tibetan mode of Dissection had, and has, of course, one advantage viz. 
that every part of tho body was eaten away soon by tho dogs and birds, and no 
vestige of the body, likely to spread infection by being carried about by birds or 
dogs, was left Put, the Iranian Zoroastrians provided against this disadvan¬ 
tage by strict injunctions for preventing any careless scattering of bones. For 
example, the sixth chapter of the Vendidad , 1 which refers to tho disposal 
of the body, provides strict injunctions, that no fresh, wet or fleshy bones 
may be thrown away careless^. If one threw away carelessly even the smallest 
bone viz. that of the uppermost tip of the last and smallost finger, he was liable 
to punishment. 

, , . The Vendid&d is replote with injunctions against the 

f> injunctions agiuitst A 1 * ^ 

th© Daevas. Daevas In fact, the very word Vendidad, which is originally 

Vi-daevad&ta(jud-div-dsid) signifies, “that which is given against the Daevas”. 
i.e “the book whioh contains injunctions against, or for the destruction of, the 
Daevas”. 

Now, who were tho Daevas? “Tho word ‘daeva’ is a very anoiont Aryan 
word for God, derived from the Aryan root ‘div’, ‘to shine’. Most of tho western 
nations which separated from tho parent stock took with them this word in one 
form or another for the name of their G >d. Tnus, the Greeks called their God, 
Deos or Zeus; the 1 )Romans, Deus, the Gorm ms Teus; the Lithunians, Diewas, 
and so on. The Indian and the Iranian br inches had the word ‘daeva ’ But, when 
the early Iranians saw, that the belief of the people was tending to polytheism, 
and that tho sacred word ‘Daeva’, instead of being used for God alone, was being 
used for many of His created objects, they stamped the word as unfit for the name 


(l)Chap, VI, 10-25- 
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of God and rejected it altogether from the A vesta ”. 1 Latterly, the word 
Dadva began to be takon in a broader sense. All evils, whether physioal or 
mental, were taken as Daevas. For example, we have the Daevas of the 
different kinds of maladies.’ We have the Daevas of sloth, ambition, pride and 
all such mental disorders. Infection itself is, as it were, a Daeva. The 
Daruj-i Na^ush itself, or the demon of decomposition and infection, which is said 
to run from tho dead to the living, is, as it wero, a Daeva. 

From the fact of the practice of the disposal of the dead by Exposure 
being ooramon to the Iranians and Tibetans, one is led to believe, that 
the near ancestors of the writers of the Vendid&d, the very ancient Iranians, 
and the remote ancestors of the modorn Tibetans, who, at one time, before 
the introduction of Buddhism among them professed their anoient Bon religion, 
possibly lived at ono place, or near one another, somewhere in Central Asia. 
The early Iranians did not like some of the then prevalent modes of disposal, some 
of which were insanitary and worked havoc in case of epidemios. 

The modren Tibotans, who seem to be the descendants of the early inhabi- 
tants of some part of Central Asia, are still awfully dirty in their habits. /The 
Bhutias, both male and female, whom you see at Darjeeling and on the frontiers 
of Nepaul, are well-formed and good-looking, but, they are very dirty. Even their 
monks or Lamas are dirty to some extent. According to Mr. Rookhill, the 
Lamas are “ dirtier than the ordinary run of people .” 3 Rev. Kawaguchi says 
on this subjeot: -“The Tibetans are very foul in their habits... He (the Tibetan) 
does not even wash or wipe himself after the calls of nature, but behaves like the 
lower animals in this respect. To this there is uo single exception, from the high 
priest down to the shepherd; every one does the same I was, therefore, muoh 
laughed at and suspected when I followed the Japaneso custom in this particu¬ 
lar, and even the children would laugh at me Nor are these the Tibetan’s 

only unclean habits. He never washes his body; many have nover been washed 
since their birth. One would scarcely beliove that they boast in the country, if 
notin towns or cities, of never having been washed.* ” 

X. Vide ray “ Religious ayatam of the Paraeea.” 

2. Vendidad XX 1-10. 

3. “Diary of a Journoy through Mongolia and Tibet in 1891 and 1892,” by William WoodviUe Rookhill, 
p. SS. 

4. Thrso year* in Tibet, pp. 264-66. 
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Besides their physical unoleanliness, one learns from the writers on 
Tibetan scriptures and beliefs, that they were steeped in mental uncle udiness, 
if one oould speak of their belief in demons and evil spirits as such. T i spite 
of their recently introduced Buddhism, their ancient belief in demons and 
evil spirits, as taught by their anoient Bon religon, is still common. Look¬ 
ing to all thesefaots, one understands why the old Mazdaya<;nism, which was 
preaohed at one time in some place near their home in Central Asia, con¬ 
demned so much the Daevas—the Daevas of physical and mental uncleanliness. 
Thus, both, the habits and the beliefs of the modern Tibetans, seem to give us 
a picture of the habits and beliefs of their early ancestors in Central Asia, with 
whom and near whom the ancestors of the anoient Iranians also lived. One can 
then understand, why the Vendidfid is so much full of the rules of cleanliness 
and sanitation as then known, and why it is full of injunctions against the Daevas 
both physical and mental. In short, the whole subject throws a side-light on the 
question, why the Vendid&d, or the book against the Daevas, was held to be an 
important book for the good and advancement of the Iranians. 

Hence, one oan understand the object and purpose of the strict, one can 
say, awfully strict injunctions about the Health-laws of the Zoroastrims, as prescrib¬ 
ed in the Vendidad. “Cleanliness is next to Godliness” is a homely proverb. But, 
as Prof. Darmcsteter says, with the early Zoroastrians the proverb was, as it wore, 
“Cleanliness is godliness itselE 1 .” One can thus understand the over-strict rules of 
physical ashoi or purity and of Yaozdclthragiri i.e. purification, rcferrelto in the 
Vendidad. 

„ T From the consideration of all the above points, wc find that 

General Lines of Im- ’ 

provemeut in the Iranian the Iranian mode of the disposal of the corpse by Exposure 
n ‘° ik ' has been all along an improvement on the older methods of 

Central Asia, where the Iranians first lived—methods which have their relics a mono- 
the Tibetans. 

The improvement was in the following lines:— 

1. Dissection before exposure was done away with by the early Iranians. 

2. Exposure to the purifying rays of the sun was insisted upon. 

3. Night funerals were replaced by day-funerals. (Vendidad VIII, 4). 


1 “ Cle»nline*8 «*t uneforme raAme de Godliness’’ La 5Jend A.ve*t.i If, Introduction, p. tj. 
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4. Iu. two different parts of the Vondid&d itself, we see traoes of further 
improvements in tho mothod of the Exposures itself. For example, in the Gth 
chapter (44-51), the original injunctions are the following :— 

(a) The corpse must be placed on the most elevated plaoe in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, where it can be cloarly seen by the flesh-eating vultures 
and dogs. 

(A) There, the body must be secured by being fastoned to an iron stone 
or lead post or peg, so that the skeleton or remaining bones may not 
be carried away by the birds and dogs to adjoining streams or 
trees Tho responsible person is held guilty, ifhodoos not so fasten 
theoorpse, and if, in consequent, the bonos are carried away by tho 
birds or dogs to adjoining streams, rivers or trees. 

(c) After the flesh is eaten off by birds or dogs, the remaining bones 

are to be collected in an ossuary or bone-recoptaole ( astodun ) made 
either of stone, or ohunam or clay or cloth, 

(d) The astoddn, so prepared, must be placed on the ground exposed to 

the rays of the sun. 

(e) It must be so placed, that dogs, wolves, foxos, 1 or other wild animals 

may not reach it and may not carry away the bones- 

(/) Again, the bone-receptacle must be covered from above, so as not to 
let rain-water get in and destroy tho bones. 

(g) Then, in the 8th. chapter of tho Vendid&d where we find another re¬ 
ference to the place for the disposal of the dead, it is enjoined, that 
the corpse must be placed on an olevated place, paved with clay or 
bricks or stone or mortar, whera it can bo cloarly seen by flesh¬ 
eating birds or dogs. Here, wo seo an improvement in the original 
method referred to iu the sixth chapter. Here, there is no question 
of necessarily fastening the body and placing on bare open ground 
on an elevated place. Instead of these details, a somewhat pucca 
arrangement, somewhat approaching that of the modern Tower is 
spoken of. 


I D&di»t4a-i-Dimk, Purgishn XVII; Chap. XVIIJ, 4; S. B. E. Vol. XVIII, p. 43. 
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APPENDIX- 


X have give above the various versions o£ the Tibetan mode oX the disposal of 
the dead. I give here one more that of Odorie who is alluded to in the body of the 
Paper. His verson is interesting, because he also speaks of the custom as observed 
by him among the Parsees of Tana (Thana). 


The Version qf Odorio of Prior Odorie (1286-1331), who travelled in the East 

Pord«uone. from about 1316 to 1330, and who was tebeatified in, so late as, 

1755 by Pope Benedict XIV 1 , while speaking of Tibet, thus refers to the custom: 
“And another fashion they have in this country is this. Suppose such an one’s 
father to die, then the son will say, “I desire to pay respect to my father’s memory”; 
and so he calls together all the priests 3 and monks and players in the country round, 
and likewise all the neighbours and kinfolk. And they carry the body into the 
country with great rejoicings. And they have a great table in readiness, upon 
which the priests cut off the head, and then this is presented to the son. And the 
son and all the company raise a chant and make many prayers for the dead. Then 
the priests cut the whole of the body to pieces, and when they have done so they 
go up again to the city with the whole company, praying for him as they go. 
After this the eagles and vultures come down from the mountains and every one 
takes his morsel and carries it away. Then all the company shout aloud, saying, 
‘Behold ! the man is a saint ! Por the angels of God come and carry him to 
Paradise. And in this way the son deems himself to be honoured in no small degree, 
seeing that his father is borne off in this creditable manner by the angels. And so 
he takes his father’s head, and straightvvays cooks it and eats it; and of the skull he 
makes a goblet, from which he and all of the family always drink devoutly to the 
memory of the deceased father. And they say that by acting in this way they shew 
their great respect for their father.” 3 


Odorie had passed through India. He had first landed at Tana (Thana). 
In the latter part of the following description he seems to refer to the Parsees of 

1 “Cathay and the Way thither” by Col. Yule. New Edition, revised by Dr. H. Cordier. Vol. II, (19l3) 
pp. 116. 

2 Cf. the Parsee custom known as garani, pdedas MlMty, wherein [all the priests of the town or 

city are invited to attend the funeral procession, for which they are paid, 

3 “Cathay and the Way thither” by Col. Yule revised by Dr. H. Cordier Vol. II. pp. 251-5-J. 
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Thana: “The people thereof are idolaters, for they worship fire, and serpents and 

trees also....And here they do not bury the dead, but carry them with great 

pomp to the fields, and cast them to the beasts and birds to be devoured.’* 1 

1. “Cathay and the Way thither’’ by Col. Yule, revised by Dr. H. Cordier, Vol. II. pp. 1X4-17. 
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the study of the question of the use of Prayer-heads or rozaries among different 
people, suggested by the Tibetan rosaries, that has led me to the study of the subject 
of this paper. 

rJuaiisti’c 8 a P pp r aratL 1 Of We know that rosaries form a part of the religious parapher- 

many nations. nalia or ritualistic apparatus of many religious communities, 

such as the Hindus, Buddhists, Mahomedans and Christians. 

Mr. G. Clarke Nuttall in his article, entitled “ The Eosary and its History,” 

says : 

“ It (rosary) is a link with the days behind History. Its origin is lost in the 
mists of the dawn of civilization in the far East, and though many now feel it is a 
hinderance rather than a help to their devotions, it has undoubtedly played a definite 
and real part in the chief great religions that have moulded the minds of men ”. 1 
Mr. Nutttall refers to the use of rosaries among some religious communities, but 
says nothing of the Zoroastrians. But we know, that Zoroastrians, both of Persia and 
India, use it in some of their rituals. 

The Origin of the use The origin of the use of rosaries among various communi- 

of rosaries. tics seems to be this: 

1. Certain short prayers have to be recited for a number of times in the midst 
of long prayers. We Zoroastrians have to repeat certain small prayer-formulae in the 
midst of larger prayers. For example, we have to recite 10 Ahunavars (Yathd Ahu 
Vairyf) s) and 10 Ashem Vohus in the midst of the Orinazd Yasht ; 21 Ahunavars 
and 12 Ashem Vohus at the end of the Patet; 200 Ahunavars and 100 Ashem Vohus 
in the recital of the Vendid&d. 2 

We do not know for certain, why one particular number is enjoined 
in one particular prayer, and another particular number in another particular 
prayer. We have the injunction to repeat certain prayers thrice. For this we can 

1 “ Great Thoughts Issue of February 1911, p. 359. 

2 These 100 Ashem Vohus and 200 Ahunavars are recitod duririg the recital of the 22nd para of the 19th 
chapter of the Vendidad. The subject, treated of in this part of the chapter, is that of the ceremonial purifica¬ 
tion of one who has become impure (rivmn) by coming into contact with an unclean thing c./j, a dead body. 
As one of the ways of purification, it is said, that the person may recite 100 Ashem Vohus and 2C0 Ahunavars. 
When the Vendidad came to be recited as a part of the litugy, the officiating priest was directed to recite them. 
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safely say, that that was on account of the importance o£ the prayer, the object being, 
that its teaching or precept may be more strongly impressed upon, the mind. For 
example, the Vispa Humata prayer, one of the most beautiful and instructive prayers, 
teaching the adoption of the best of our moral precepts, is enjoined to be repeated 
thrice, so that its precepts, may be impressed very vividly on our minds. 

But, in the case of the repetition of certain short prayers for a large number of 
times, we are not in a position to give any particular reason, except the reason, that 
among the ancients, as observed in the ease of the writings of Pythagoras, who is 
spoken of as a desciple of Zoroaster, numbers were believed to possess certain 
efficacy, and that they symbolized some truth. 1 But this is a case of the recital 
or the repetition in the midst of some, larger prayers. Those repetitions are not 
many. 

2. Then there is the case of the larger number of repetitions in the case of 
separate recitals, not connected with, or notoecuring in, the midst of long prayers. 

(1) For example, take the following explanation, on the subject of the use of odd and even numbers, 
given by a learned Indian writer. The dualism referred to in this explanation is interesting to a Pursue, the 
dualism in the speculative philosophy of whose prophet, lias been a subject of mu;h discussion among scholars, 
both ancient aud modern, and has been a theme of writing for a learned author like Mr, Samuel Laing, in his“A 
Modem Zoroastrian. 1 ' The explanation is this : There is the dualism of Spirit and Matter in Nature. “The 
duality of Spirit-Matter is discernible every where. It is an eternal fact ..The above might be mathematically 
illustrated by taking the odd numbers to represent Spirit aud the even numbers Mat fur. Call the number One, the 
original Spirit, and the number Two, the primeordial Matter. One aud Two make Three, their son, aud Three 
is the highest form of Spirit after the Absolute. The number, corresponding to this Spirit, is represented by 
the number Tour, Three and Four make Seven, aud Seven stands for another grade of Spirit. Tile number Eight 
is the Matter that pairs off with this Spirit. And soon. It will be observed, that the odd numbers. Three, 
Seven &c. are each made up of an odd number joined to an evou number, thus illustrating the fact that both 
spirit and matter are sub-divisible into spirit and matter.” Thus, according to the view of this writer, in 
every object, there is both Spirit and Matter. Ilosays further : “ Science may talk of energy aud mass, but 
those are simply alternative terms for spirit and matter—the ouo active, the other passive ; the one energic the 
other formative. When it comes to actual scrutiny of Nature, we cannot discover anything which is pure energy 
or anything which is pure euertia. The two are always inseparably united.’ ’ According to this view, Heat, 
Light and Electricity, though not ordinary physical matter, are some kind of matter, “ so much subtler than 
physical matter as to stand in the relation of a spirit towards the latter,” Then, from this point of view, “neither 
matter nor spirit are independent realities. Lt is their union that constitutes areal existence, For this we 
need another name and the word Ufa will serve the purpose. The union of spirit and matter constitutes life ; or 
life can be defiued as spirit-matter, . . , And back of life stands Mind or Consciousness, Mind is, as it 

were, embodied in life; and life is embodied in a physic il form . , . Soul is said to be the vehicle of spirit, 

and matter the vehicle of soul” (Quoted by the Indian Daily News of 13th June 1913), 
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A shortening-process iu 
the recital of prayers. 


For example, take the later injunctions to repeat 1200 Ahunavars during the Gftthft 
Gahambftr holidays and 12 Ashem Vohus in the preceding five days. 

In the case of the later injunctions for these numerous 
rcpctetions, what we see, at the bottom of the injunctions, 
is, what can be termed ‘‘a shortening process,” observed in the case of many 
religious observances. Let us take the above case of the recital of the Ahu- 
navars and Ashcmvohus iu the above mentioned 10 days—days known among 
us as the Furvardegftn or Muktftd holidays. It seems, that, at first, it was 
enjoined that a good pious Zoroastrian must recite the five Gathfts of Zoroaster, 
during the five Gftthft Gfthaiubfti* holidays—the first Gftthft Ahunavad on the 
first, the Ahunavad Gatlin holidiy; the second Gathft Ushtavad on the second, the 
Ushtavad Gftthft holiday, and so on. These five Gath ft days, which come at 
the very end of the year, are spoken of in our later books as the meh or the great 
Farvardegftn days, and the preceding five days are spoken of as the keh or the 
lesser Farvardegftn days. It was enjoined that duiing each of the keh or lesser five 
days, a good pious Zoroastrian was to recite the chapter of the Ya<;tia, known amotlg 
us as the Frd-mraot hd, because it begins with the woods Frd-mraot, It is the 
20th chapter of the Yacna which is a commentary on the Ashem Vohu prayer. It 
appears further, that latterly, when it was found that there were many who did not 
know these Gdthds and the Frd-mraot hd by heart, or even did not know to read them 
from books, the injunction was made a little easy, and it was enjoined, that those 
who could not recite or read the Gathfts and the Ha, might, in their stead, recite 1200 
Ahunavars and 12 Ashem Vohus respectively. This was, as it were, the first step 
in the evolution of the shortening process. It further appears, that latterly, not 
only' those, who, in this connection, may be termed the illiterate, took advantage of 
this facility afforded by the priests, but also some of the literates, who saw that in 
this substituted process a little of their labour of reading the long difficult Gftthfts 
was saved. 


The list of the number This shortening process, the process of substituting short 

recited in lieu of ioug prayers or prayer-rorinuhe in place of longer prayers, seems to 
prayer8, have proceeded, latterly, further in the case of short and 

easy prayers also. The recital of a certain number of Yatha Abu Vairyos and 
Ashem Vohus was also permitted iu the place of the recital of the daily prayers like 
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the Nyaishes. Hero is a list of such prayers with their equivalents in the short 
formuhe as given by the later Persian Revayats. 1 


NftuiCB of tho Prayers. 


I Number of times, the abort prayers of were to 
be recited in their stead, when one did not know the 
long prayers by heart or did not know to read them. 


Khorshed Ny&ish 

Meher Nyaish 

M&hbokht&i Nyaish 

Ataeh-Nyaish 2 

Ardvi^ura Nytiish 

Eaoh of tho five gdhs or 

prayers for the five periods 

of tho day. 

Palet (The Prayer of Repen¬ 
tance) 

Ahura Mazda Yasht 
Ardibehosht Yasht. 

Sarosh Yasht Hadokht 
Sarosh Yasht vadi ii e. the 
larger Sarosh Yasht called here 
Sarosh Yasht-i-Yazashne) 
Eaoh of the Afringaus 


Ahunavars 


and 12 Aehemvohus. 
and 10 Ashemvohua. 


121 Ahunavars and 12 Ashemvohua. 


With the introduction of this shortening process, the rosary seems to have 
come into use. Ono cannot count accurately on his fingers the number of times 
he had to say these short prayers. So, the use of some counting apparatus or 
materials came in. Latterly, tho shorfcering process went further, and people 

1 1 give these number* from an extract of the Uuvfvy.it of U.diman I’ooujyeh mvle in au old Persian 
manuscript, written in 1 l'J'.l Yu/.dazardi, belonging to Ervnd Manockjee Itustomjee Unwala It contains in the 
commencement the Jainaspi in Pirsian v.irse. L’ire see ml pirt of this inimscript contains various matters, In 
tho matter of the ollicacy of these recitals, the writer says (p. (! of t-li2n 1 part of the manuscript which is not 
numbered. The second part follows after some blank pages). 

. g.-p i J*m *- x yb t '< ^ } t>J U' 'i* j* Jiji 3 )l 1 

i. e. If one recites (theso) YathS Ahu Vairyos, the meriloriouiueas (of the recital) of tho Nyaishes, and YashtH, 
and every one of the five Uahs and AfringAus comes to him. There is no doabL about that. 

2 The copyist of the manuscript has inadvertantly omitted the number for the Abash Ny&ish, but l have put 
in the number from another source. Vide the late lievad bLavasji Kdulji Kanga’s Khordeh Avesta for a similar- 
list, wherein, the numbers vary in some cases. Vide Tainltn Avesta (u-HtH SHutdl) by Piehdiu Dadabhoy 
Cowasji (1240) Yazdazardi, Vol. I, p. 654. 
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began to repeat only the first word, ‘ Yatha/ of the Ahunavar and to turn a 
bead of the rosary. Then people ceased even to utter the first word Yatha, and 
the mere turning of the beads of the rosary caine to be considered a religious or 
pious act. Thus, from the preliminary ordinary position of a counting-machine, 
the rosary came to occupy the position of a religions instrument or a praying- 
machine, and people now turn its beads in the midst of ordinary business. 

It seems that the use of rosary itself as a counting-maohme came in at 
a much later period among the Parsees. In the midst of the recital of the 
Yafna, in the preliminary ritual known as the parngnd, the priest has to 
recite the 101 names of God 10 times. 1 The priest, even now a days, does 
not use a rosary for the purpose. He has before him, on the dldt-gdh or the 
stone-platform where the ritualistic utensils are placed, a number of wires 
known as the Barsam 2 wires. The priest uses these wires for the purpose of 
oounting. He reoites tho 101 names of Goi and then sots apart one of the 
Barsam wires. He sets apart 10 wires and completes his reckoning and 
prayers. Thus, the ten recitals of the 101 names are counted, not by any rosary, 
but by means of the metallic wires, which ace used in the ritual for another 
ritualistic purpose. 

In the recital of the Vendid&d in the Mirangdin ceremony, during one part 
of the recital, 200 Ahunavars and l00 Ashem Vohus are to be recited. It is for 
oounting these short prayers that a rosarv contaiumg 100 beads, generally of 
kerbd ( »V) i.e. amber, is used uow a days. It is said, that at Naosari, a 

special rosary of this kind is ke L >t by the Dastur who ienda it to others for 
ceremonial occasions. 

_ As to the use of rosary among the Zoroastriaus of 

Th« uie of roasry 

*mon B tho Zoroaatmn* of Persia, I learn, on inquiring from my friend, Mr. Khoddy&r 

rorsiKi , 

Shehery&r Dastur of Persia, that it is used in Persia for the 
following prayers and ritualistic purposes. 

1. The occasional reoital of the Bhorb formula of the Yath& Ahu Vairyo 
prayer, 1000 times, by old ladies. 


1 Hang's Essays on the Faraia, 2nd cditiou, p. 397. 

S For Barsam, vide my “ Glimpse into the Work of the B. B. R. Asiatic Society for the last 100 years 
from a Paraee point of view,” pp, #9-90. 
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2. The recital of the Yath4 Ahu Vairyo prayer by the priest in thd 
Vendidad ceremony. This is also done, as said above, by the Zoroas- 
trian priests of India. 

3. On the occasion of the Tirang&n Jashan t. e. the Jashan on the day 
Tir and MahTir, when all the Zoroastrians, whether priests or laymen, 
generally recite the formula in honour of Tishtrya or Tir, which ooours 
in the Avosta. 1 The formula runs thus and is repeated thrice in the 
Ny&ishes : Tishtrbn Dravo-zhashmanem Yazamaid.!) i.e. We praise the 
Tishtrya- with strong eyes. This formula is recited 1000 times early 
in the morning on the above Jashan day. 


4. “ Again on the occasion of the Chaharum ceremony, when the Dah- 

inobed 3 is required to collect, so to say, ‘Avestas’ to be prayed in the 
interest of the dead from the people there, the rosary iB used for keeping 
the account.” 4 

Tin, custom of ’‘collecting Tho custom of what is called “ collecting the Avesta, ” 

th ' AvBHU ’ referred to above requires some explanation and remarks, 

especially as it rosembles a similar custom among the Indian Zoroastrians. 

On the occasion of a doath, the near relatives and friends of the deceased, 
deem it meritorious to get some prayers recited in honour of the dead. So, the 
family priest or the priest of the village goes round among the relatives and 
friends and asks them as to the number of prayers they would like to be reoited 
in honour of tlx© dead. Ho turns a number of beads of a rosary for the number 
of prayers ordered by each relative and thus counts up the total enjoined by all. 
The correspond ng Indian T his custom of the Iranian Zoroastrians is similar to a 
custom of the idku custom of the Indian Zoroastrians, with this difference, that 

what the Iranian Zoroastrians do oa the Cheh&rurn i.e. the fourth day, the 
Indian Zoroastrians do on the Oothatnn& day, which is the third day. Theoustom 
in India is known as the “ 0kh bhandvvi” i.e to get a “ lao recited”, 

thereby meaning, that a hundred thousand of Ahunavars or Yathfl Ahu Vairyo 

1 Khorshed Nyftish, 8; Meher Ny&inh 8; Tir Yasbt 12. 

2 Star Sirius. Iu Persian, Tir (Tishtrya) has latterly, also come to signify the Son. 

3 Dahmobed *o) « the priest of the village (doh) who looks after the management of some of the 

ecclesiastical and social affairs of the community. 

4 Mr. Khodayar’s manuscript note, kindly given to me on my inquiry on the subject. 


Tliu correspond ny Indian 
custom of the IdkU 
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prayers may be roc'ited. Though the number ordinarily spoken of is one lao, in 
reality, it is one lac and five hundred. The custom is this : On the third day 
after death, at the cud of the Ootharrma 1 ceremony, the eldest son of the deceased, 
or in his absence, or as his substitute, any near relative presents himself with 
the family priest before the senior priest in the assembly of priests that meet for 
the coremonies. He is then made to mention by that senior priest, the particular 
ceremonies he is to get performed for the deceased during the first year after death. 
Formerly, it was customary, that a list of the ceremonies was settled beforehand 
by the head of the family, in consultation with his family, and according to his 
or their means, or according to the wishes of the deceased as enjoined by him 
either orally or by his Will. For example, it may be so many Yav'nas, so 
many Vendid&ds &c. The person then gets those recitals made He considers it 
his farz y) or Duty to do so. The recital or declaration before the senior 
priost was therefore also known as “ Farz apvi i.e. Enjoiuiug the Duty (to the 
heir). 11 Latterly, instead of settling beforehand, the particular ceremonies to be 
performed during the course of tho year, a stereotyped form 2 is used, which the 
sou or near relative has to repeat as dictated by the senior priest 

It seoms, that in India also, upto about 50 years ago, the family priest 
inquired of the relatives, if they desired any prayers to be recited on their behalf 
in honour of tho doceased. They gave the number which they desired to be recited. 
On having the figures from all tho relatives and friends the total number was 
announced before tho assembly. The heir generally or some other member of 
the family undertojk, as a matter of duty (far/.), to get duly recited by a priestor 
nriests the total number of prayers as desird by all tho relatives joined together. 

t Vida my Paper on “Tho Funeral ceremonies of the Parsis. Their Origin and Explanation,” pp. 
30-32. Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay for the year 1891. 

2 The stereotyped form, as now recited in Bombay, runs thus : — 

Su aw -*u?i a<Ui£ s*«i (kai«u-<l) airflow >WiSli-i. amiw 

olAH tj'Hl 5l spUtlt amSUtldia 5idl*Ml«l MPuautd. 

In Bombay, this recitalis repeated twice. The under taking during the first recital is in the name or for 
the good of, the particular deceased in whose honour, the assembly has met. The second is for the good of the 
soul (whether living or dead) of the other partner in. husband or wife ns the ease may bo) of the deceased 
At Naosari, the number of Ahunavara is one lac twenty-five hundred and the 

injunction for 3 Yafnas and three Veudidads (*tji atjt a'iUis) is omitted. 
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Now these prayers that were enjoined were generally the Ahunavars or the 
Yatha Ahu Vairyo prayers. Their number generally varied- But, it seems 
that it generally amounted to one lac. So, latterly,'whether the total, as desired 
or as subscribed by the relatives, amounted to a lac or not, a lao was taken to be 
the usual stereotyped number. Hence, the words Idkh bhandvvi i. e. to 
get a lao (of Ahunavars) recited. I hough tho name of the custom signifies a 
l&kh (a lac), the wording of the formula of the farz speaks of one lao and 
five hundred Ahuuavars ( eil -0 ! MWU ). It seems, that, though 

the original intention is to get one lao Ahunavars reoifced, in case there may be 
a mistake in oounting, 500 more are dirocted to be recited, to avoid the defeot of 
any mistakes in oounting. 1 

The family priest is entrusted with the task of the recital. Ho is given 
about Rs- 15 for the recital. He recites a certain number every day, according to 
to convenience or arrangement, and finishes the nutnbor before the end of the first 
year after death. 

It is those different kinds of the recitals of the Ahunavars that seem to 
have brought the rosary into use among the Parsees. On the third night after 
death, a suit of clothes and some utensils are consecrated and given to the 
family priest as a payment in kind. Iu these articles of consecration, a rosary is 
also, generally consecrated and presented to the priest. 

As said above, the original custom was to announce the actual number of 
prayers, whether they be Ahunavars or other prayers before the assembly, but, 
latterly, the number became a stereotyped number of a lac and five hundred. 
Then the announcement became, as it wero, a part of tho ritual. Often the announce¬ 
ment is not acted upon and the family does not get all the prayers recited. The 
spirit, even tho misguided spirit is lost and the letter—letter pure and simple, nay 
not even the lotter,—remains. This is a typioal instance of how customs, bearing 
some Bense and meaning in the original, lose all their signification within half a 
century or a century and continue as mere ineangingless oustoms. 
awi (Smosha) Han- The above custom of lakh bhandvvi is also spoken of as 

Sosh bhan&vvi ( 'Halt'd ) i.e- to get the sosh recited. 

(1) The Tibetan rosary, though required to count 100 repetitions of a saored spell, contains 108 beads, 
« The extra beads are added to make up for any omruission of beads through absent-mindedness) during the 
telling process or for actual Iobb of beads by breakage” (The Budsthiein of Tibet or L&maistn, by Dr, Waddell 
p. 208). 
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The word soah ( %ll$t ) is the corrupted form of Sraosha ( ). As said above, 

at times, the relatives of the deoeased, desired some other Avesta prayers,—in 
place of, or in addition to, the Ahunavars,—to be recited. These were generally 
the Yafna prayers in honour of the Yazata or augel Sraosha, who, according to 
tha Avesta, guards and guides the souls, living or departed, of men. As the 
number of Ahunavars has been fixed or rather storeotyped into a lao and five 
hundred, that ofthe Yagnas and the Vendidads has been stereotyped into three. 
In adition to these, the number of the Daroons (Avesta Draona) or the consecra¬ 
ted breads that are offered on various occasions during the first year after death 
has been fixed at 2 4. 1 

This custom of the announcement of the prayers is also 
GAi, bkan&iu■ spoken of by some as gde bhandovi ettgjwfi) i. e. to get a 

recital or announcement made for a oow. It is said, that .’perhaps, formerly, the 
Parsees, following their Hindu fellow-countrymen, considered it meritorious to 
get, on special s emn occasions of joy or grief, a cow released from the hands of 
a butcher. The oooasion of the OothamnA ceremony on the third day after death 
was considered by some to be a solemn occasion of that kind and a oow was set 
free from the hands of a butoher on such an occasion. Mow a days, we only 
find a relic of that custom in the above phrasoology, though no announcement 
is made to that effect before the assembly. A sum varying from one to five 
Rupees, is paid to the family priest now a days in lieu of the former oustom 
and that payment is spoken of as gde bhandman (m i.e. “(The fee for) 

1 There has been a difference of opinion, as to]the explanation about the number 24. Some say that 
the number 24 roferstothe number of consecrated breads. In one of my last vi-its to Naosari, in December 1913, 
1 heard from an old priest, that the number referred tc 24 occasions during the first year after death, on which the 


Daroon baj ceremony should be performed. They are the following 

The 12 monthly days bearing the name of the m* on which death took place ... 12 
The 4 occasions referred to in the Uibaclioh-i- Afring/tn viz. chrhdrum, dvhwn 
firoz and mXlroz (i.e. the fourth, tenth thirtieth, and the anniversary 
day after death,) ... ... ... ... ... 4 

The six G&bamWir days ... ... ... ... ... ... 6 

One Bapithavin day ... ... ... ... ... ... I 

One Farvardi&n day i. »■ the 19th day Farvardin of the Farvardin mah ... ... 1 


Total ... 24 
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the announcement of a cow". Some speak of it as Sosh Bhandman QttUH't) 
i.e. the feo for the recital of the Sraosh, and soma as l&kh Bhan&man (stl'H eteUHH) 
i.e. the foe for the recital of the lac of Ahunavars. This phraseology shows, how 
the three customs have been mixed up. But, perhaps this is a remnant of an old 
Central Asian custom. We find that among the modern Tibetans, whoBe ancestors 
seem to have belonged to Central Asia, there is a custom, wherein a oow, yak, or 
goat is presented to a Lama or priest on the day of the disposal of the dead body. 1 
<ri, e materials of !^i*u in The beads of rosaries among the Indian Zoroastrians are 
Zoro^tnan warms. gonerall}’- made of glass. Well-to-do people have those of 

ambor ) and even of silver. 

The Persian Zoroastrians speak of their rosaries as Baud i YathS, Ahu 
vairyo. The rosary is so called because it is made up of a number of band 
*. e. knots made out of a thread, and because it is generally used for the 
recital of the Yatha Ahu Vairyo prayers. It is prepared by the priests. Now a 
days they also use glass beads. At times the beads are made of vetch or pulse. 

Thu usoof vegetable The use of vetoh or pulse as materials for beads, 

proiiueta Tor beads. is in accordance with the general faot, that in almost all 

old communities, it was some vegetable produob that supplied the materials of 
beads. For example, the very word “rosary" in English oomes from rose. The 
Samikrif word *TTv5[ m&l& for rosary also means a garden. Our Indiau word 
hdrd't for a rosary comes from &R hdr, whioh also means a garland of 
flowers. The Tibetan word for rosary is also connected with garden. All these 
words lead to show that in early times oompressed flowers or vegetable products 
formed the beads for rosaries. 

It is not unusual to find a Parsi Mobad, now a days, recite the eight 
Yatha Ahu Vairyos at the end of the Fravashi prayer, holding up, at each 
recital, one of the eight flowers that he has before him in the ritual. The eight 
flowers before him serve him as a kind of rosary for counting the number of the 
eight Ahunavare. 

One may ask the question, whether rosary was known to the ancient 
Iranians ? If known, what is the Avestaic word for a rosary ? We do not find 
any word for rosary iti the A vesta. So it seems, that, though its use is old, it is 
not very old. It may have come iuto use at a comparatively later time. 

•‘Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet,” by Sarat Chandra Dm, p. 252. 
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From our Avesta word mar (Sanskrit w. Pahhvi Pers. at 

Latin Me-mor) comes the Pahlavi word i-s for beads. The modern Persian word 
Ot* for rosary comes from the Pahlavi word. These words suggest that the 
repetition of certain prayers seems to be a very old pr.i itic!. Am mg us, the 
Gujarati word (to count) has come to mean “ to recite a religious prayer.” 
For example, the old ustddi (teachers) of the last generation used to say to their 
chelds (disciples) u Him H'dft ” “ count the task ” i.e. “recite the prayers allotted as 
a task to be made by heart”. In the same way, we find that the English word 
rosary (a string of beads) has come to mean in Roman Breviary, a repetition of 150 
Ave Marias with one Paternoster at every 10th Ave Maria. 


THE FORMULA FOR THE RECITAL OF THE 

LAKH («um) 

I give below the formula for the recital of the Idkh or the sosh (srosh), 
referred to above, in the paper on the use of Rosary among the Parsis. I give the 
formula, as given in some old manuscripts which belong to Ervad Mancckji Rustomji 
Unwala. 1 give them with the preliminary instructions given in those manuscripts. 

qioi 

(I) 33Rfa} HgW U<TITR 5K3TW! HR 1 qfl? ■% H[3«5l 3!f | HT2<sr t WZW ^ I qfcfa 

i gtq? wgpiKt wwgts: n u flisfwr 1 n. jjjttfa p ?hj ton hrs 

ri^fr if 11 

'W'StftJ — 1 A& •*-0*' 'Itftrjp •?■ *■*»>j •sg'-“ey 

The manuscript, which gives this formula, is about 1600 yoars old, as said 
in the following oolohpon. 

— jlf+. j jjl Jt** tji 1 yt^ii L A/t x ‘ jjj 

(*b*j j t.ij ijtjij+so yij*'" *1 jj 

fa* \£\\. 

(\) SitMjiHk *$*-t*tt '*ld4U I I %fs i^Htdl 

mmi ^uutictk 11 

A-v* .v-wj-Afc . -l^eyy $-»(y 
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The Colophon of this Ms. runs thus :— 

I<ry\ hi ^ \W II «fl 3<i 

3i% 'ia^SSS itUPlO «IHR159 <Hlfcl£? £%r£ *t*t<SJl MWlft dUcHl'te^i’Ml. 

(\) Sfilf HR <RI 3301} flif. 

g^Tt^i *Piifa i ?qcr i *wirar qsri% II (i. e. MVUVti H*U «Ke hi 'Uih ) 

4ai.-" >>r •# » ^ty J j ■ey-^ya>-“>^j 1 ^-“ 0 ‘ 

V )*»!•>•"« 

The Colophon of this Ms. runs thus : 

tX*» ^Uai ^yC ^+(.+i 0**3 

C-fcflJ j*&J <XJ^£f ^ J t ±x+ t &J^J?' J 

jU^w» j* 

A*» jLiilj 

U> 

(v) ^l«v ^ MR*(l IH*. ®l. K H&fl*HR Kqx «H^ 

MH£lH Gk £il SUs r A M^RlCtl^ 3HKWI H%,tH 

33|orffli «f§3H< H0fi3 q3^% ft 3^1 qf||| ^ W355J 55RI | HIS**! ¥|*f I W38I l H?^ 

<mr I ^arct^l wralips; ll wiwgraG n «ami3 | ^hr i hw n & ^ ^3 i\% ?r[ *hr wrnst 
*rcfl qsr%H u aram 11 

•liKV^ .|j, j.Hj«{j(^eS .g^»j .^-t)j» •B,jf-" A»»j-»u *l>SoHj •y ^ Jll j s^-"0' 

V .o«y>j^»J)J-«{ -R'vifJJ 

I have given above the texts as given in the original Manuscript. We notice 
that (a) one part of the* recitals is in the Balbodh Gujarati characters and (6) the other 
in the A vesta characters. From the directions it appears that, at first (a) the 
Gujrati portion was merely an announcement to be made by the family priest, to say, 
that so many lacs of Ahunavars and so many Srosh are collected, or decided upon, 
by the relatives to be recited in honour of the dead. ( b ) Then the son or a near 
relative of the deceased was made to recite the text written in the A vesta 
character. The signification of this recital is, that the son or the near relative 
says before the officiating priest that he will get the recital made, according to 
the calculated number that was announced by the family priest. But now, a days, 
both the portions are recited by the son or a relative. 
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A PRINCIPLE OF JUSTICE AMONG THE ANCIENT 
PERSIANS, AS DESCRIBED BY HERODOTUS- 

ITS ORIGIN IN PARSEE BOOKS 

A STUDY. 

By 

Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi , B.A., Ph. D. 

Tho statement of Hero- Speaking of tho religion, manners and customs of the 

ancient Persians, Herodotus thus speaks on the subject of 
Justice “ Not even the king is allowed to put any one to death for a single 
crime, nor any private Persian exercise extreme severity against any of his 
domestics for one fault, but if on examination, he should find that his misdeeds 
are more numerous and greater than his services, he may in that case give bent 
to his anger ” l 

Rawlinson thus translates the passage :—“ The king shall not put any 
one to death for a single fault, and that none of tho Persians shall visit a single 
fault in a slave with any extreme penalty ; but in evory case the services of the 
offender shall be sot against his misdoings ; and if the lattor be found to out¬ 
weigh the former, the aggrieved party shall then proooed to punishment.” 1 

I do not know, what the original word in the Greek of Herodotus iB, 
but we may note the word outweigh , as given by Kawlinson. Even if Herodotus 
did not use a word giving us some idea of weighing, the sense meant to be 
conveyed is clear. What is meant is this: that in dispensing justice, the judge, 
not only looked to the merit or demerit of the particular question or case before 
him, but also looked to the antecedents of the party arraigned before him. The 
judge, as it were, weighed all the past deeds of tho aooused, or, if wo speak in 
the present ordinary language, took his past conduct into consideration, while 
deciding the case and passing sentence- If the accused's past good deeds 

1 Herodotus Bk. I, 137. Cary’s Translation (188!)). 

2 Rawlinson’s Herodotus, Vol. I-, p. 278. 
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outweighed his misdeeds, the judge took a lenient view of the oase before him. 
If, on the other hand, his misdeeds outweighed his good deeds, ho proceeded to 
take the ordinary view of the case and punished him. Private individuals also 
acted on this principle in thoir relations with their servants. 

An Illustration from We find an illustration of this principle of Iranian 

lluoJu, ' Jt ' justice from another part of the history of Herodotus. 

His seventh book, entitled Polymuia, treats of the subjeot of the war of 
the Persians under Xerxes against the Greeks. Xerxes invades Greeoe. His 
Persian fleet advanoes and places a stele or a stone pillar or column upon 
a rook, known as “ The Ant 1,1 , as a souvenir of its victorious sail. 
While proceeding furthor, a part of the fleot under Sand6ees, lagging behind, 
and mistaking a Greek fleet at some distance for their own Persian fleet, 
falls into the hands of the Greeks. In his account of this mishap, 
Herodotus thus speaks of the Persian admiral Sand dees : “ He was of the 

number of the royal judges, and had been crucified by Darius some time before, 
on the charge of taking a bribe to determine a cause wrongly ; but while he 
yet hung on the cross, Darius bethought him, that the good deeds of Sanddoes 
towards the king’s house were more numerous than his evil deeds ; and so 
confessing that he had aoted with more haste than wisdom, he ordered him to 
be taken down and set at large. Thus Sanddces escaped destruction at the 
hands of Darius, and was alive at this time.” 2 

In this story, which illustrates the Iranian principle of justioe, we see 
that a Persian king, remembering it even at the eleventh or twelfth hour, set 
at liberty a prisoner from over the gallows. 

This principle of justioe, as observed in public by the 

The Zoroaatrian books uj.it/--i* i r< - 1 J 

that refer diroctiy or in- state, even by the Amg himself, and in private by indivi- 

directly to the principle , , , j .1 • j , . , , , 

of justice. duals towards their domestics and slaves, has its 

parallel in the principle of religious justioo or religious re¬ 
tribution, as given in Parsee books. There are several Avesta and Pahlavi 
writings, which refer to the belief of a man’s being judged in the Heaven, on tho 
third day after death. They are (a) The Vendid&d, (b) the Visht&sp Yasht, 
( 0 ) the HMokht Nask, (d) the Minokherad, (e) the Dadistan-i Dini and (f) the 


1 ftawlinaon 'e Herodotus Vol. IV, p, 165; Bk. VN, 1«5. 


i ibid p. Bk. VII, m. 
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Grand Bundeheeh. All these works simply refer to this matter, but it is the 
(g) Ardfti Vir&f-n&meh that goes a little into the details and gives the principle 
of justice, on which, the principle referred to by Herodotus, seems to have been 
based- 

(») The Avesta books. Firstly, we read in the Vendid&d (XIX, 2 7etseg): 

The Vendidud. Zoroaster asked : “ O Holy Creator of the material world I 

What becomes of the works of oharity which a man bestows for (the good of) 
his soul in the material world ? Where do they go ? Where do they spread ? 
Where do they meet (i.e- where are they recompensed}?” 

Ahura Mazda replied thereto : After the death of man, after the pass¬ 
ing away of man, after the departure (of man), the Daevas and the mal-informed 
Dravants do their work. When the dawn after the third night brightens and 
shines, and when the well-armed Mithra appears on the beautiful mountains, 
and when the Sun rises, (then) 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! a Da6va, named 
Vizaresha, carries away, (well-) tied, the soul of the wioked devil-worshipping 
sinful man. (The soul, whether of) the unrighteous or the righteous goes 
towards the old-created path, the holy Chinvat bridge created by Mazda. 
There, the consciousness and the soul are asked to aooount for the conduct 
(observed) in the world, for the aotions done in the corporeal world. There 
comes that beautiful, (well-) formed, strong, handsome, watchful, discriminitive, 
graceful, resourceful, artful (maiden). She saddens the sinful soul of the un¬ 
righteous in darkness. She carries the soul of the righteous to the other side 
of tho Karaberezaiti ( i.e. the Elbourz mountain), and guides him across the 
Chinvat bridge, the bridge of the spiritual Yazatas. (Then) Vohumanb rises 
from his golden seat. Vohuman6 sayeth (thus) : * 0 righteous ! How (well that) 
thou hast come hither to this imperishable world from (that) perishable world* 1 
The souls of the righteous go delighted towards Ahura Mazda, towards the 
Amesha Spentas, towards the golden seat (of Yohumanb), to the Garo-nmfma 
(i.e. Paradise) which is the mansion of Ahura Mazda, the mansion of the Amesha 
Spentas, the mansion of other Holy ones." 

We must note that according to the Vendidad, it is only one maiden, the 
handsome maiden, that appears before both—the righteous and the unrighteous 
souls. She pleases the one, and saddens the other. 
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(b) The Dftdokht N'ask 


We find a more amplified version of the picture of the 
Vendid&d in th<> H&dokht nask. 1 There, it is said, that on 
the death of a righteous man, during the first night, his soul hovers over (lit. 
sits near) the head of the corpse, uttering these beautiful words “ Ushtd ahmdi 
yahmdi ushtd kahmdichit. Vac!} khshydns Mazddo ddydt Ahuro .” i e. " Happiness 
to him, from whom Happiness is to others. May Ahura Mazda, who rules 
according to His will, bestow blessings (upon him)”. This condition of conscious 
satisfaction continues for three nights. During these three nights, the soul, in 


its spiritual state, feels as much happiness as all living men together feel in their 
oorporeal life. During the third night, at dawn, the soul passos, as it were, 
through the midst of fragrant trees and is regaled by fragrant refreshing 
southern winds. 

It then meets the picture of its own deeds done in the material world. 
The picture presents itself in the form of a very handsome well-formed, intelli¬ 
gent young maiden. Tho soul asks the maiden, who she was. The maidenly 
picture of his own deeds replies, that she was the result of his own actions, and 
that hor beauty, goodness and greatness were all his own. The soul then pro¬ 
ceeds furthor. The first step leads him to the Heaven of Good Thoughls, the 
second to that of Good Words, the third to that of Good Deeds and the fourth 
to the final Heaven of Light, the seat of God. 

The third chapter of H&dokht nask' 1 then presents to us quite a reverse 
picture for an unrighteous soul. For three nights, the soul hovers over the head 
of the oorpse, uttering the depressing words: “ Kdm nemoi (neme) zdm Ahura 
Mazda , kuthrdneme ayeni” i.e. “ O Ahura Mazda ! In which direction am I to 
turn ? Where am I to go ? ” On the third night aftor death, at dawn, it passes 
from over a filthy place and meets with filthy stinking winds from the north. 
On proceeding further, the first step leads it to the Hell of evil thoughts, the 
second to that of evil words, the third to that of evil actions, and the fourth to 
the hell of unfathomable darkness. 


(1) Chap II. Vide for the Pnhlavi text, tho Hook of Ard/t Vir&f by Drs. Hoshang, Hang, and West, p. 279. 
Translation, p. 809, NVostorgaard, Taeht Fragment XXII. 1 ct seq. p. 296.Lo Zend Avesta, par Darraestoter 
Vol. II pp. 651-05. 

2 Chap. Ill, The Book of ArdS Virfif by Drs. Iloahang, Ilaug and West. Puhlavi Text, p. 293. Translation, 
p. 315. Westergaard, YaBht Fragment XXII, 19 r.t. seq., p. 298. Le Zend Avesta par Darmestetcr, Vol. II 

pp. 655-68. 
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We thus see, that the H&dokht nmk amplifies a little the account of the 
Vendid&d, as regards the progress or the fall respectively, of the righteous or 
the unrighteous soul. But it says nothing about the appearance of, and the 
judgment by, Mithra alluded to in the "Vendid&d. 

(c) The vinhtfinp Yauht. We now come to the Vi3ht&sp Yasht. 1 In the Vendid&d, 

it is Zoroaster who asks a question about the destiny of the 
soul and it is Ahura Mazda who replies. In the Hadokht naBk also, it is the 
same thing. But the Visht&sp Yasht (Chap. VIII) differs from the first two. 
In the Patet, we thus speak of our faith of the Zoroastrian religion : “ Pa &n 

din da<?tur est hom, in Ahura Mazda Zarthosht oh&sht, Zartosht oi Gosht&sp ” 
i e. “ I believe the commandments of that religion, which Ahura Mazda taught 
to Zoroaster, and whioh Zoroaster taught to Gusht&sp.” The Vishtasp Yasht is 
framed in the spirit of the latter part of the above passage of the Patet. It is 
the teaching of Zoroaster to king Gusht&sp. Hence it is, that it is called 
Visht&sp Yasht. It is also spoken of as Visht&sp nask. It seems to be a much 
mutilated and abridged form of the 10th nask, which is also known as Visht&sp 
sdst i. e. “that, whioh was taught to Visht&sp by Zoroaster”. In all the 8 chapters 
of the Nask or the Yasht, the subject in hand is addrossed, to Visht&sp, aB 
“(My) son (puthra) Kava Visht&spa”, But the 8th chapter, which treats of the 
subject of the destiny of the soul, is, in addition to Vishtasp, addressed to 
FrashaoBtar as “(My) Bon Frashoshtra!” 

In this Yasht, the soul is represented, as reposing during the first night 
on Good Words, and during the second night on Good Actions. On the third 
night it proceeds towards the Chinvat bridge. Here, the usual stage of good 
thoughts is dropped. But in the final passage to Garo-nm&na, we find the 
usual order. The description of this book about the destiny of the righteous 
soul is well nigh the same as that of the Hadokht Nask As to the destiny of 
the unrighteous soul, it only alludes to it in the last para and omits the detailed 
account found in the H&dokht nask. 

We now come to the Pahlavi books. We will first see, 
what the Minokherad 2 says. The second chapter of the book 
treats of the good of the body and the soul (tan va rav&n). Therein, after 


(d) Tha Pahlavi books. 
Tho Miuokherad. 


1 Weatergaard, pp.302 to 312; Zend Avesta, par Dannesteter, Vol. II pp. 663-83. 
2 Chap II 110-196 
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speaking of the transient state of life, it gives the following account about the 
destiny of the soul : For three days and nights the soul hovers near the body 
(or near the plaoe of the body). On the dawn of the fourth day, it meets, on one 
hand, with help and support (aw&kih) from three Yazatas or angels viz■ Sarosh, 
V&e-i-shapir (* e. the good Vile) and Vahr&m (Behram), and on the other, with the 
opposition (hamist&rih) of demons like Ast-vidat, V&e-i salitar, Farzisht, 
Nazisht, and Aeshm, and then proceeds to the Chinvad bridge. The souls of 
both, the righteous as well as the unrighteous, go to the bridge There, they 
are judged impartially, not even a hair’s breadth of partiality being tolerated, by 
Meher, Sarosh and Rashnu, the last one holding the balance to weigh their 
deeds. When a righteous soul passes, the bridge becomes as vide a3 a farsang. 
Tho rest of the description of the Minokherad is well-nigh the same as that of 
the Hadokht nask. In the case of the unrighteous soul, the demon Yizaresh 
takes hold of it. It meets with opposition from the good Yazatas like Sarosh, 
and with bad treatment from domons like Vizaresh who beat it. 

After this, we find in the Minokherad some further matter, which is 
wanting in the previous descriptions of the A. vesta books, viz. that .the unright¬ 
eous soul is accosted by the picture of its bad deeds in the form of an ugly wicked 
maiden. On being asked by the soul, who she was, she says: “I am not a 
maiden, but am thy deeds” (li la kanik bark kunishneh i lak). She then taunts 
the soul and reminds it of its past deeds. Fiually, with four steps, the soul goes 
to the final hell. As said above, according to the Vendidid, the souls of both, 
the righteous and the unrighteous, were accosted by a handsome maiden, who 
saddened the souls of the unrighteous and gladdened those of the righteous. 
But here, we find that the righteous and the unrighteous are met by two different 
types of maidens. 


The next Pahlavi book that treats of the destiny of 

(e) The Dadistan-i Dinik. . . . rv ia ■ n- * i ■ . ,.... 

soul is the Dadistan-i JJtni. 1 Its version varies a little, 
ttiough not in the main points. It says nothing of the soul hovering over the 
corpse or its last resting-place, but says, that it entertains some fears and doubts 
about its place (guman-i madam nefshmnn gas) 2 It sees before itself its good 
deeds or misdeeds In the oase of the righteous souls, during the first three 

1 Chap* xx— xxv. 

2 Ohap XXIV, 2. Ervad Tohinuras’B Text, Puraiaho XXIII, 2, p. 49 1. 11. 
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nights, the recolleotion of their good thoughts, good words and good deeds brings 
them joy, pleasure and commendinent ( Shndyashneh, rdmashnch and farhdtashneh) 1 
respectively. On the contrary, to the wicked soul, there oome pain, discomfort, 
and punishment (bisk, dush-dndrih and pdtafards)^ respectively. All the souls 
then pass over the bridge. Wo find in the D&dist&n following additional state¬ 
ments, which are not found in the preceding versions. 

(a) The first statement is that about a class of souls botween the righteous 
( dhloban) and the unrighteous (darvand). Thoy are spoken of as the Hamistagdni 
i.e. the equal-stationery or the ever-stationary. The righteous go higher up 
(ldl&) from over the bridge, the unrighteous fall down head-formost, and the 
hamistagdni to their own place, which seems to be neither high up nor lower 
down, but on some level plaoe. 

( b ) We also find some additional matter about tho bridge. It is said that 
the bridge is like a many-sided wooden beam [ddr kumdndk-i kabad pdhlui). It has 
both broad and narrow sides, the broad being as broad as 27 reeds ( ndi ) 3 and the 
narrow as the edge of a razor* ( oitareh idi). When a righteous soul passes over it, 
the broad side gives it a passage; but to the unrighteous, it is the narr ow side, 
edged like a razor, that gives a passage. Tho broad side givos an easy passage 
to the righteous, the narrow side throws down the unrighteous on pointed darts. 

(c) On the departure of a righteous person from this world, the creation— 
water, earth, trees and animals—grieve for his departure. 5 This statement of 
of the Diklist&u reminds us of what we read in tho Farvardin Yasht, viz. that 
the creation was pleased on the birth of a righteous person like Zoroaster. 
Ahura Mazda makes up for the loss by providing for, or sending, another 
righteous man to this world. So, tho world continues to have a fresh supply 
of good mon in plaoe of those who have departed. 6 

(d) In the Avesta books, above reforrod to, the picture of one’s deeds which 
presents itself before the soul iu the form of a maiden is spiken of as Daena i.e . 
conscience. In the Mino-Kherad it is spoken of as KunashnS i.e. (the aggre¬ 
gate of his) actions. In the Dadist&n, it is spoken of as ‘‘the treasure-bearer or 
treasurer of one’s meritoriousness (ganjobar-i kerfe). 7 

1 Chap, XX, 2, Pursiahn XIX. 2, Ervad Tehmuras's Text, p, 43 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. Chap. XXI, 3. Pursiahn XX 3. p. 44, 4 Cf. The “razor-bridge’’ of the Mohomedans. 

6 Ibid Chap XXII 6 Ibid Chap XXII 7 Ibid Chap. XXIV b.Pursishn XXIII 5; Text p. 60, 
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(e) There is one more additional new idea in the D&dist&n. 1 It is that of the 
soul seeing both, its good and evil deeds before it. The good soul sees before it, 
its meritorious as well as sinful works ( nefshman kSrfd va vands negiret) 2 The 
righteouB soul, in the inidst of its pleasure for the consciousness of having 
aoted well in this world, meets on the third night some punishment for 
any wrong deeds that it may have done. It Bays: “If there be some sin also 
with righteousness, which (sin) continues in its origin, for the first time, on the 
same third night, punishment by way of retribution for tho evil deeds reaches 
him (Aat levatmanach ahlubih vands act zokash pavan bun istftt fardum pavxn 
tojashneh dushvarskta pdtafardsh ham sediga>' leliyd ydmtunet ). :i In the same 
way, the unrighteous soul, while it sees before it, its evil thoughts, evil words 
and evil deeds, and the punishment attaohod to them, sees also on the first, 
second and third nights, the spirit ( mindi ?) of its good thoughts, good words, 
and good actions respectively, and derives pleasure therefrom. * 

Thus, we see iu the Dadistan, for the first tim j, the idea of one’s good 
and bad aotions presenting themselves before the soul after death. 

(f) The Grand Buu- When we oome to the Grand Bundehesh, we find, there 

dehe * h ' are some new matters in it. The Chapter of the Grand 

Bundehesh, I refer to, has been translated by me fully, and I would refer my 
readers to the full text and translation given by me. 6 

(a) The most important new matter that one finds in the Grand Bundehesh, 
is this : While in all the other Avesta and Pfthlavi books, a man’s con* 
soienoe, or his actions, are represented, as appearing before the soul, after death, 
in the form of a damsel, 6 in this new ohaptor, in addition to their being so re- 

1 Ibid Chap XXIV 2 Pursishn XXI11 8. Text p, 250 1. 1. 

3 Chap XXIV 4. Pursishn XXIII 4. Text p, 50,11. 6-8. 

4 Chap. XXV 4. Pursishn XXIV.Text p. 51,11.14-10. 

5 “ An untranslated Chapter of the Bundehesh,” a Paper read before tho Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society on 1st August 1901. Vide journal B, B R, A. Society. Vol XXI, pp. 49-65. Vide my “Asiatic 
Papers” pp. 217-284, Vide my Introduction to that Paper, for my views about the Date and the Author of tho 

Bundehesh. 

6 Dr. Haug thought that this allegory may have “suggested to Mohammed the idea of the Celestial 
Hurls.” Dr. Cheyne says. “ At any rate this Zoroastrian allegory suggested the Talmudie story of the three 
bands of ministering angels who meet the souls of the pious man, and the three hands of wounding angels 
who meet th* bad man when he dies." The Origin of the Psalter, p. 437- 

50 
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presented, they are represented (1) in the form of a cow ( tord-karp) and (2) in 
the form of a garden ( bostdri’karp ).' 

(i b ) Again, we learn, that the mountain of Chek&ti or Chekatri-Daiti, 
which is in the middle of world, is the place of the balance of Justice. 

(r) We further learn from this book for the first time that the balanoe 
is held by the angel Rashna. 

(d) Spiritual Yazatas and spiritual dogs guard tho bridge which rests on 
this mountain, the northern and tho southern ends of the bridge being on two 
summits of the Elbourz. The sword-like edgo of the bridge rests on the Chekat 
Daiti. 

(<s) The chapter alludes to the Parsee custom of keeping the fire burning 
before the corpse, and says, that it helps, as it were, in frightening 
the Daeva Vizaresra, who turns his back from the fire. In case, there 
is, for one reason or another, no fire there, the fire of the Atash 
Behcram will take care of tho soul. This seems to account for the 
custom, still prevalent to some extent, of sending some sandle wood to the 
Atash Beherftm or to the adjoining Atash Adar&n when death takes place. Fire 
assists tho virtuous soul again, when it crosses the bridge. It illuminates his 
path. During the first throe days and nights tho pain to the soul is as that 
“to a man when his house is being dug up.” The soul sits before its dead body 
hoping 2 “that the blood may be heated and the wind may enter the body” 
(again), and that it may be able to enter the body again. The pioture of 
the pious deeds of a virtuous person appear before him, in addition to that in 
the figure of a damsel, in the form of “a fat and milky cow” and “ a garden 
full of fruits, full of fertility from which biessful and fertile thoughts come to 
him.” When the soul is sinful, the cow is “without milk, weak and frightful” 
and tho garden “ waterless, treeless, dreary.” The good wind (vae-i-shapir) 
catches hold of the hand of the pious soul and carries it to its own destined 
place. The ugly damsel who prosents herself before tho wicked soul asks it to 
oross the sharp-edged path. The soul refuses to do so. It is asked thrioe, and 
thrice it refuses. Then, in the end, there comes before the soul “a frightful 
untamed wild beast.” The soul is frightened, and there being no help before 

1 Vide my above paper iii my Asiatic Papers" p. 221). 

2 For these and other quotations, vide my above Paper of the Translation of a chapter of the Hundebesb. 
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it, it advanoes on the sharp-edged path of the bridge, and, in so doing, falls in 
the abyss of hell. “ Those whose sins and righteous aots are both equal ” go to 
the Hamistag&n which is “a plaoe like the world (jinn/ci chegnn gHi htlmdndkf 
In the above description of the Grand Bundehesh, we find u number of 
newly interpolated ideas, foreign to the old ideas. It is such interpolations 
that have made the old and small Bundehesh “ the Grand Bundehosh .” 1 
(K) Thn Ardiii VirAf- Lastly, we oome to the Ardili Viraf N&meh . 2 Here, 

n:lmeh ' the picture, that presents itself before the sou!, is spoken of, 

both as Din (Daena) and Kunashne 3 i.e. conscience and actions. Again, we find 
in addition to the Yazatas or angels referred to in the above books, the mention 
of the Yazata \shtad . 4 ltashna is spoken of as holding a golden balance,wherein 
he weighs tho pious and the wicked . 5 The Hamistagan is spoken of as the place 
wherein are the souls of those, whose meritorious and sinful acts are equal . 6 
Here we find—and this is the only Pahlavi book wherein we find—some more 
particulars about the weighing of tho deeds in the balance. One, whose meri¬ 
torious deeds exceeds his misdeeds by the weight of three Sroshocharanam, goes 
to Heaven. One, whose misdeeds exceed his meritorious deeds by three 
Sraoshocharanam, goes to Hell. One, whose meritorious and evil deeds are 
equal, goes to the Hamistagan . 7 

Thus, we have traced from the Avesta writings, viz. the Vendidad, the 
Hadokht Nask and the Vishtfisp Yasht and the Pahlavi writings viz. the 
Minokherd, the Dadsit&n-i Dinik, the Grand Bundehesh and the Viraf-n&meh, 
the principle of religious justice gradually developed. 

Now, it is this principle, observed in the religious books 

The moral miilenyiojf 

the principia reknrii to i.y of the aucient Persians, that seems to have suggested, both, 

Herodotus. . ... ... , 

in public and private justice, the principle referrod to, and 
liked by, Herodotus. A man was not rewarded or punished after death for 
individual good or bad acts, but his whole life was judged. Similarly, in courts 
of law, a man’s previous conduct in life was looked to. If he had committed a 
fault for the first time, an opportunity was given him to improve, and no severe 

1 The Text of tliis Bundehesh as collated by late Ervad Tehmuras Diushaw Anklesaria has been edited by 
his son, Mr. Bchramgcre, and published by the the Trustees of the Funds and Properties of the Parsee 
Punchayet. 2 Chaps IV, V, VI and XVIf 3 Chap. bV 18, 

4 Chap V, 8. fi Chap. V. 5. 6 Chap. VI, 7. 7 Ibid 9-11, 
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notice of his first wrongful act was taken. The moral, underlying this prinoiplei 
is this: A man is not infallible. He is liable to err. So, his character must not 
be judged by his individual actions, but by the sum total of his actions- That 
was the principle, which, according t > Herodotus, was attended to, in public, by 
the king, that is by his courts of justice, and in private, by the people in their 
general dealings. 

This principle, as an individual principle, is not, and oannot, ordinarily be 
acted upon by Courts of Law in administering justice. A man must be judged 
for the particular fault for which he is charged. But, a judge admits evidence 
on, and takes into consideration, the accused’s past conduct. The past conduct 
of a man, as shown in any previous oase before a Court of law, or as shown by 


witnesses in their ovidence, leads the judge, to some extent, to form an opinion 
about his guilt, and if he is found guilty, to give a heavy or a mild sentence. 

Tiio idea ot & judge *n<t The above mentioned Iranian idea of a judge and his 

bis Balance in othor nations. balance is found among other nations also. For example, 

in his secondary character, “as lord of souls, conductor and guardian of the 
spirits of the dead, St Michael is represented, especially in the sacred and 
legendary art of the Christians, as weighing the works of man in a balance. 
“Those whose good works exceeded their demerits, he presented before the 
throne of God ; but those, who wore found wanting, he gave to be tortured in 
purgatory, until their souls from being “ as orimson should become as white as 
snows.” We read in Daniel (V 2,?). “ Thou art weighed in the balance and art 


found wanting.” 1 

Among the ancient Egyptians also, there was the idea of a presiding judge 
and his weighing balance. The Egyptian god Osiris corresponded in this 
matter to the Avestaio Mithra. He, like Mithn, weighed the actions of a 
person in a scale. Just as the Yazata Rashna helps Mithra in his work and is 
in direct oharge of the balance, Anabis helped Orisis and was in charge of the 
balance. 2 


We find a similar thing among the Buddhists. Among them, “ the 
Great Judgement is determined solely by the person’s own de eds, and it i s 

“ 1 MrsTTaineson’s “ Sacred and Legendary Art. 1 ' 1. p. 96. Vide the “ Journal of the Anthropological Society 
of Bombay, Vol. VI No. 6, pp. 237 - 263 , for my paper on “St. Michael of the Christians and Mithra of the 
Zoroastriana’’,. Fide my “ Anthropoiigical Papers,” pp, 173-190, for this paper. 

2 Vide Journal B. B. B, A. Society Vol. XIX pp. 366-74. Vide my Asiatic Papers pp. 137-146. 
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conoretely pictured by the ordeal of scales, where the good deeds, as white 
pebbles, are weighed against the sins, as blaok counters, in balances, and the 
judge holds a mirror which reveals the soul in all its nakedness. 1 Not in the 
heavens, not in the midst of the sea, not if thou hidest thyself in the olefts of 
the mountains will thou find a place when thou oanst escape the force resulting 
from thy evil actions.’ 1,1 

„ , Now, this reference to a principle of Iranian justice in 

the principle of justice an old writer like Herodotus, who lived from 484 B. C. to 

thiowing Home sidelight 

on the question of the 424 B. C., seems to me to be of some importance in the oon- 

Autiquity of the Avcgta. . , , r 

sideration of the question of the antiquity of the Avesta. 
The late Prof. James Darmester said, that the Avesta was post-Alexandrian 
and not pre-Alexandrian. Now, this principle of Iranian justice, based on the 
teaohiugs of the Avesta on tho subject of eschatology, is at least as old as the 
time of Herodotus. We see, though not its full development, yet its origin in 
the Vendid&d. When I say, that we do not see the full development in the 
Vendidad, I do not affirm that we do not find it in a developed form in the 
time of the Vendid&d. It may have existed even then. In the Vendidfid 
aooount, we find the Amesha Spent* Vehumand rising from his golden Beat and 
asking tho righteous soul, how it wont from the perishable world to the im¬ 
perishable. It is a question whioh we find also in the later books which refer 
to tho above principle of justice. NoWi it is of this Vohumand, that Darme&teter 
says that his idea was taken by the Avesta iu later times from the Logos of 
Philo-Judaeus, who lived after Christ. The fact, that tho principle of justice, 
oonnected with the name of this Ameshaspend, is referred to by Herodotus 
as existing in his time (5th Century B. C.), tends to show that the Avesta, at 
least the writing that refers to it* was very old. 

1 “ The Buddhism of Tibet or Lauiaism” by L, A Wedell (1895J p. 9(1. Y r ide also p. 113 for the weigh¬ 
ing of the sins '• figured as black pebbles, and the good deeds as white, which arc weighed cagainat each other 
in scales.” 



THE USE OF SANG-RIZEH ( oo PEBBLES) IN 

A PARSEE RITUAL- 

BY 

Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B A., Ph. I). 

My study in connection with the customs and manners of the Tibetans, as 
observed at Darjeeling during my stay there in May-June of 

Introduction, . , , . . . 

1913, has led me to many thoughts throwing some side light on 
some Parsee customs and has suggested to me the subjects of several papers. The 
subject of this paper is one of this kind. 

In my papers on “ Tibetan Rosaries” 1 and on “ The Use of Rosaries among 
Zoroastrians ” 8 I have spoken at some length on the origin of the use of rosaries. 
I have said, that the necessity of counting the number of small prayers, enjoined to 
be religiously repeated, has led to the use of rosaries for the purpose of counting. 

It seems that rosaries came into use a little later. Pebbles were used before 
Th« use of Pebble* rosaries came into use. One of the primitive ways of counting 
iimong the Ancient*. was that by pebbles According to Mr. Hughes, “in the early 

days of Islam the Mahomeduns counted God’s praises on small pebbles.” 3 It is 
also related that “ Paul of Phcrma, an Egyptian ascetic of the fourth century, being 
ordered to recite 300 prayers, collected as many pebbles which he kept in his 
bosom, and threw out one by one at every prayer, which shows that the rosary was 
probably not in use at that period.’’ 4 

It was this statement, that first suggested to me the thought, that the use of 
pebbles in the ritual of the Vcndid&d, as recited during the Nirangdin i. e, the 
ceremony for consecrating the nirang (qaomez or cow’s urine), was at first intended 
for counting the recitals of the Ahunavars or YathS Ahu Yairyds and the Ashem 
Vohus. Subsequent study has led to confirm my above view. 

1 Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. X, No 2, pp. 39-56. 

2 The Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Zarthoshte Madnwsa Jubilee Volume. Vide above. 

3 “The Dictionary of Islam,” by Hughes, p. 64 c. Vide the word 'Rosary. ’ 

4 Ibid. 
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The Ahunavar or the Yatha Aha Vairyb prayer is one o£ the most 
The etiioacy of Ahuim. efficacious prayers referred to in the Avesta The Sarosh 
vflr prayer. H&dokht also speaks at some length about the efficacy of the 

Ahunavars. It says at first in brief, that “ the Ahunavar is the most efficacious 
of all prayers (Ahuno vairyo vaeh&m verethrazasteino). 1 According to the Yagna 2 , 
the Ahunavar prayer was created by God, as the Word, even before the creation. 

According to the Yendid&d, Zoroaster recited it on all occasions of difficulty. 
When Angra-mainyu or Ahriman asked his I)ruj to attack Zoroaster, and when he 
himself tried to allure Zoroaster away from his Mazdayasnian religion, Zoroaster 
withstood the attack and the temptation by reciting an Ahunavar. 3 Zoroaster asked 
Ahura* Mazda, as to the best way of withstanding Ahriman and his Da&vas, his evil 
powers and influences. He was told, that the best way was to act according to the 
best teachings of the Mazdayasnian religion, to depend upon the Higher Intelligences, 
to look to grand Nature, to praise it and to act according to it, and to recite the 
Ahunavars. A man, who is contaminated or infected by coming into contact with a 
dead body, can be cured of his physical impurity by a kind of ceremonial bath. 
With the physical infection, there also seems to be associated an idea of a kind of 
mental and moral infection. This kind of infection, whether physical, mental or 
moral, can, it is enjoined, be cured by the recital of 100 Ashem Vohus and 200 
Ahunavars. 4 5 

Latterly, when the Vendid&d came to be recited as a part of the liturgical 
service, the Zoti or the officiating priest, instead of only reciting the above injunction, 
recited in full 100 Ashem Vohus and 200 Ahunavars or Yatha-Ahu Vairyos. 

At present, in the ordinary course of the recital of the Vendidad, the officia¬ 
ting priest generally repeats the recital of the 100 Ashem Vohus and the 200 Ahunavars 
by counting them on a rosary. But during the recital of the Vendidad on the occasion 
of the Nirangdiu ceremony, in addition to the use of a rosary, at the end of the 
recital while reciting the last nine Ahunavars, he throws 9 pebbles called sang- 
rizeh ( j ’-k*" ) in the two vessels before him which contain the consecrated 

1 Sarosh Iladakht, Yt. XI, 3. 

2 Ha XIX. 

3 Vendidad XIX. 1-10. 

4 Ibid XIX 11-23. 

5 Ibid 20-32. 
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gaomez or cow’s urine and dv or water. This process of throwing the pebbles is 
considered to be a ceremonial act for further purifying or consecrating the gaomez 
and the water. I think, that this custom of using the pebbles during the recital of 
the last nine Ahunavars is a relic of an old primitive custom, wherein 300 pebbles 
were used for the purpose of counting 100 Asein Vohu and 200 Ahunavar prayers. 
We saw above, that pebbles were so used among the ancient Mahoniedans and 
Christians. 

I am supported in this view, by what we learn from Anquetil Du Perron who, 
was in India from 1755 to 1701. According to him, there was a similar custom among 
the Parsees of Surat about 150 years ago. While studying the question of the 
funeral ceremonies of the Parsees at Surat, as described by Anquetil, I have come 
across the following passage in the discretion of the ceremony of the consecration 
of a Tower of Silence : 

“Au dix-ncuvibme Fargard du Vendid&d, apres les cent, L'abondance et le 
Behescht &e., 1 * ct les deux ecus, C’est le desir d'Ormusd &c. 3 le Djouti jette trois 
cens petites pierres au milieu du Dakhme, et de tous les cot<5s. II acheve ensuite le 
Vendid&d”* 

Translation .—In the 19th Fargard of the Vendidad, after the 100 Ashera 
vohus and the 200 Yatha Ahu Yairyios, the Joti throws 300 small stones in the 
middle of the Dakhma and in all directions. He then finishes the VeudidM.” 

Here, we find, that instead of throwing only 9 pebbles, as at present, during the 
recital of the last Ahunavars in the Vendidad on the occasion of the Nirangdin 
ceremony, the Parsee priests of Surat threw the full number of 300 during the recital 
of the 100 Ashem Vohus and 200 Ahunavars in the Vendidad on the occassion of the 
consecration of a Tower of silence. Anquetil Du Perron, does not say that, that was 
done for the purpose of counting; but when we remember, that counting by pebbles was 
an ancient custom among several religious communities, we feel sure that it was 
originally intended for that purpose. Again Anquetil docs not say for,what purpose 
the 300 pebbles were thrown. But, we know from the ordinary traditional belief, as 
expressed in the case of the throwing of the 9 pebbles in the Nirangdin ceremony, that 

1 . ;. c, 'J he Aehem Vohus. /nqnetil spooks of the (short prayers by giving bis translations of the first 

words of the prayers. 

2 i. «. The Yatha Ahu Vairyos . 

3. Zend Avestfc Tome II, p. 590. 
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the idea was, that the sangrizeh or pebbles had a purifying effect. So, perhaps in 
the case of the consecration of the Tower also, that must have been believed to be the 
view. The fact that they were thrown in all directions helps that view. 

The original purpose of throwing the pebbles was, as referred to in the above 
mentioned case of Paul of Pherma, that of counting, but that purpose was later on 
forgotten. The idea of purification or consecration was really and very properly applied, 
as enjoined in the VendidUd, to the recital of the Ashern Vohus and Ahunavars, the 
oldest of the Zoroastrian prayers. But that idea of purification was, later on, transferred 
from the prayers to the pebbles. 1 

Again, in connection with the use of the pebbles, or “ small stones” as 
Anquetil calls them, we must note, that the 19th chapter of the VendidUd, wherein 
the 300 repetitions of the short prayers are enjoined and are actually made, speaks 
of a kind of stones with which Zoroaster went to oppose Akamana. There we 
read : “ Zoroaster got up; Zoroaster advanced, not afraid of the difficulty of the 
hard questions of Akamana (the Evil spirit) with scones in his hand” ( use-kishtat 
Zarathuahtrd , frashushat Zarathushtro asaretd Aka-manangha khruzdya tbafaho- 
parshtandm asdnS-zasta.) 2 

The Pahlavi commentators of the 19th chapter of the Vendidld have directly 
connected the stones in the hand of Zoroaster with Ahunavars. According to them, 
the stones may be figuratively taken for the Ahunavars. They say : 

“ Sag-i sagin* : ait6 mun min6e Yatha Ahu Vairyh imallunet 4 ” i.e. there are 
some who say that the stone of stones is the spiritual Yatha Ahu Vairyo, 

It is the study of the subject of Tibetan rosaries that has suggested to me the 
subject of this paper. So, it is worth-noting here, that, though we do not know of 

1 The coincidence of the number three hundred, both in an old Christian ritual and an old I’arsoe ritual 
is worth-noting. 

2 Vendi&d XIx, 4. 

8 For “ Sang-i Sangin.” Some read this as se-i 8e-gun i.e. three times three, or nine, and connect the use 
of the ‘ Nao-girch’ the niue-knotted stick ltl the Bareshnum ceremony with this word. Thu interpre¬ 

tation leads me to say, that perhaps, these words were also read by some for 11 sag-i sogin” i.e. dog of dogs 
(the four-eyed dog, the chathru-chaahm dog) aud they'suggested the use of a dog in the Bareshnum ceremony. In 
the 9th chapter of the Vendidad, which treats fully of the process of the Bareshnum, we find nothing about the 
use of a dog in the ceremony. So, it is possible that this reading (sag-i sagin in the 4th para) in the 19th 
chapter of the Pahlavi Vondid&d, which is, in one way, connected with the ceremonial bath of riman for the 
hamrit and patrit (XIX 20), may have suggested the use of the dog in the ceremonial bath of the Bareshuuin- 

4 Daatur Darab P. Sanjana’s Pablvi Vendidad p. 198, 1. 8 

$1 
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any reference in books on Tibet, to the use of pebbles for the purpose of coun¬ 
ting, we find that pebbles are referred to in connection with a religious subject like 
that of the last Judgment day. Col. Waddell, speaking of the Buddhist Hell and 
Judgment day says : 

“ The Buddhist hell (Naraka) is a true inferno situated in the bowels of the 
human earth like Hades, and presided over by the Indian Pluto, Yama, the king 
and judge of the dead, who however is himself finite and periodically tortured. 
Every day he is forced to swallow molten metal. So, as the shade of Achilles says, 
‘it is better to live on earth as the poorest peasant than to rule as a prince of the 
dead. 1 ’ 

“The Great Judgment is determined solely by the person’s own deeds, and it 
is concretely pictured by the ordeal of scales, where the good deeds, as white pebbles, 
are weighed against the sins, as black counters, in balances, and the judge holds a 
mirror which reveals the soul in all its nakedness.” 

“ Not in the heavens, not in the midst of the sea, not if thou hidest thyself in 
the clefts of the mountains wilt thou find a place where thou canst escape the force 
resulting from thy evil actions. Through the six states of transmigration does 
the power of our actions lead us. A life in heaven awaits the good. The warders 
of hell drag the wicked before the king of hell, Yama, who says to them : — 

“ ‘Did you not when on earth see the five divine messengers sent to warn you— 
the child, the old man, the sick, the criminal suffering punishment, and the dead 
corpse?’ And the wicked man answers—‘I did see them’. 

“ ‘And didst thou not think within thyself.—“I also am subject to birth, old 
age and death. Let me be careful to do good works” ?’ And the wicked man 
answers : ‘I did not, sire; I neglected in my folly to think of these things.’ 

‘‘Then the king, Yama, pronounces his doom: ‘These thy evil deeds are not 
the work of thy mother, father, relatives, friends, advisers. Thou alone hast done 
them all; thou alone must gather the fruit’. And the warders of hell drag him to 
the place of torment, rivet him to red-hot iron, plunge him in glowing seas of blood, 
torture him on burning coals, and he dies not till the last residue of his guilt has been 
expiated. 

“ Nor is hell a complete expiation of offences, for Buddha is credited with 
1 Odyssey, XI, 481. 

1 , The Buddhism of Tibet or Lamaism (1895) p. 90. 
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saying ‘ A harsh word uttered in past times is not lost, but returns again, and the 
Jataka tales are full of incidents in illustration.” 

We see from this instructive long passage, that “ white pebbles” symbolise, 
represent, or weigh, “good deeds” in the balance of the judgment-day. We must note, 
that the pebbles used in the Kirangdin ceremony also arc white. The reference to 
the use of “white pebbles” in the scale of Justice outweighing sins as “black counter” 
suggests tlieideu of a kind of moral or spiritual purification. I have quoted Col. Waddell 
at Cull length, as his version of the Tibetan hell and judgment-day is very interesting 
from other points of view 7 also. We find how emphatically it is said here, that 
one’s future depends upon himself and himself alone, upon his own actions and deeds. 

As to the sang-rizeh, or pebbles used in the above ceremonies, they are 
purified or consecrated beforehand. This process of purifying the pebbles them¬ 
selves before using them in the ritual, shows, that latterly, the purifying effect or 
efficacy was much thought of and the counting purpose was lost sight of. 

The 9th chapter of the Pahlavi Vendidad refers to the custom of throwing 
pebbles in the consecrated water and urine, but it does not give the number 
as three hundred. But the Pahlavi epistles of Manushcheher point to the use 
of that number. 

The Epistles, written in the 9th century, throw somo light on the question. 
We know from theso epistles, that Zadsparam, the head priest of Sirkan in the 
distriot of Kirman, had tried to introduce some innovations among tho Zoroas- 
trians of that place-innovations that wore the result of his having come into 
somo contact at Sarakhs with the Turkish tribe of T'ughazghus 
the Tagazguz ( of Mucoudi), who followed the tenets of Mani. Among 

these innovations, one aimed at some chan go in the purificatory ceremony of the 
BaroBhnum. The people of Sirk&n protested against these innovations and 
wrote to Manushcheher, who was the chief Dastur of tho Zoroastrians in the 
provinoe of Shiraz. 

In his letter in reply to the people of Sirkan, Manushoheheb refers to the 
subject of the use of pebbles in the Nirangdin ceremony, wherein the gaomez 
used in the Bareshnum purification was consecrated, It appears, that Zadsparam 

1. “ Sagchak dnyau raniitnet'’ Spiegel's Pahlavi Vendidad p. 136, 1. 4. 

2. Epistles \ chap. VII 16-18; chap. IX 6. Ervad Bawanji Nasarvauji Plmbliar’s text, K4makilift i 
ManHshchihar p. 36 and p. 40. 
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seemed to neglect the use of the 300 pebbles (sang ■»«). Thereupon Manush- 
oheher directs that the oustom may be continued. Even at that time, some 
commentators, like Medyom&h, said that their use was not proper or neoessary 
and others like Afarg said that it was proper. Manushoheher directs that the 
custom may be continued. While in the Pahlavi Vendid&d, the word for 
pebbles is sag , here, in the epistles, it is sang. 

The second epistle also rofers to the use of 300 pebbles. Therein 
Manushoheher speaks of having himself performed the ritual. He says: 

ii°m^ -o tPibt) (tr irtnjJ W >«*«; -‘O* 

i.e . X myself have consecrated the water and the cow’s urine. I have as ordered 
(in religious books), thrown 300 pebbles in them. 

I have found a further proof, which leads to confirm my view, that the 
present use of Sangrizeh or pebbles during the recital of the 19th Chapter of tl^e 
Vendidad in the Nirangdin ceremony is a relic of an old oustom, wherein stones 
were used for the purpose of counting the recital of 200 Ahunavars or Yatha- 
Ahu-Vairyos and 100 Ashem Yohus. While studying this subject, I had re¬ 
quested my friend Ervad Mauockjee Rustomji Unvala, whose library of old 
manuscripts has often been of much use to me, to look for an old manusoript of 
the Vendidad that may contain an account of some ritual. He has kindly pro¬ 
duced before me a manuscript of the Vondidad that contains at the end a few 
details in Pahlavi of the ritual of Nirangdin, Ab suggested by him, his manus¬ 
cript is a copy of an older manuscript in the Mula Feroze Library. I will take 
that original manuscript as my authority. It bears on the cover the title of 

i. e. The Vendidad Sftdeh with Yazashneh and Visparad and ritual in Iranian 
handwriting.” 2 

1, Ervad B. N. Dhabhar’s text, p. 69,11. 3-5. 

2 Tbe manuscript bus two colophons, one at the end of the 8th pargard (folio 182, b ) and the other at the 
end of the manuscript, in the first colophon tbe writer gives his name as 

i. c, Khushrub (son of) the holy-souled Rustum Shatrdyar Mfthvandfid Yahrim Mitro&pfin. He adds that he 
wrote his manuscript from tho copy of the book (daftar) of the heavenly holy-souled (Behesbtbehreh 
Anosherob|n) Sidvakhsh Shatroyfir Artashir. 

In the colophon at the end of the manuscript also tho author gives his name as above, but carries forward 
his genealogy further by the following additional names after Mitroap&n in the above list. Anousherobao 
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The account of the ritual of the subject in question runs thus :— 
uifi $J£FJTQ J hel-^w t; iw <»<« -VS Bfitft 

-*13 nti *“ —“U iftjoso it/CO'SJ I'tl -si 59 ^ « >31^0 qtrtb 

—iiW^ -mjji «« jy »er ^oj ^-{-*- ^ -n.tr iifn^ -vs iwt sp $■“ >»w •^oo* 

-vjinit'S nej -$) saa iw^s i-er-** -»isi€n,-"q >ie> w-nru ii*j 

intrusts t*i •su-v ue; 

Translation.—Midyomfth’s version (gob-goftan) is also this, that in the 
19th pargard of Jevit ShaedficUd (Veudidad.i, at the place, where (are reoited) 
Yathahuvery6 200 times (gan&h) and Ashem Vohu 100 times, 300 stones 
(sag-sang) which are purified shall be thrown,— one stone for each Ashem Vohu 
and one for each Yutha Ahu Vairyo—in the gaomiz and water. Its division 
(bakhshashneh) is not of much value. 3 But if they throw moro (stones) in the 
gaomez, it is proper. According to the opinion of Afrag, it is not necessary to 
throw stones. According to the opinion of Mediomch, it is necessary to throw. 
May it be according to the will of God. 

Thus, we find from an old manuscript of the Vendidad, that at one time, in¬ 
stead of merely 9 pobbles, 300 pebbles were thrown, eaoh at the recital of each 
Yatha Ahu Vairyo and each Ashem Vohu, which were thereby counted by the 
officiating priest. Thus we see, that, at one time, among Zoroastrians also, 
pebbles served the purpose latterly served by rosaries. 

The manuscript of the Maneekji P. Unwala is a copy of the Mulla 
Feroze Library manuscript, and so it gives a similar account of the ritual. 
It has no colophon. So, we are not in a position to determine its date. 
But there is an old manuscript of the Ya 9 na written by the same hand. It also 
belongs to Ervad Maneckji Rustomji Unwala. It bears a colophon at the end 
both in Pahlavi and Persian. The writer therein gives his name as Khorshed bin 
Aedal (Edal) bin Rustam Kamdin Burzo Adarbad 2 Kaikobad Mahiyar. He 

Itust&m, Shatroyftr, Vahrfrm Jehindftr (!) Mitrofipfin. Iu this colophon, at the end of the manuscript, the writer 
gives the date of writing, as day Atar, month Avftn, uiuo hundred and eighty seven. (A D. 1618). It was 
written in Trnkilb&d iu Ya/,d {dayan Farakhun bilra-i TnrkAb&d velayat Yazd Keshvar-i-Knaniras). 

1 i.e. It matters not, as to how many should bo thrown in the vessel of the gaomiz and how many into 
that of dv water). 

2 It is worth noting that the word Aderbld is written here as (Atar-Yehvunfit). 

In tho latter part of the name, instead of the Pat end bdd wo find the semetic equivalent Yohvun&t, The 
next name Kaikobad also is written similarly. 
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calls himself an inhabitant of the Bunder of Surat. The date is day Hormazd 
Mfih Dae Kadim, year 1159 Yazdazardi. In the Persian colophon, the writer 
adds one more name to his ascending geneology aud that name is Paridun. He 
adds that the book was written in the Bandar of Mumbai (Bombay) and in an 
Atesh Behrain (darg&h-i pdk Atash Varhartlm), 

This colophon gives us the name and the approximate date of the writer of 
the other manuscript of the Vendidad, which gives us the ritual of the Vendid&d 
about the use of the pebbles With this help, we find that Mr. M. R. Unvala’B 
manuscript was writteu in Bombay after the establishment of the Dadyseth 
AtaBh Behram. 

The above account of the use of the pebbles in a Parsec ritual serves as an 
excellent example of the growth of thoughts, even spiritual thoughts. We now 
live in an age of a belief in a kind of Evolution. All things evolve. There is no 
spontaneous generation. There is physical evolution, as well as mental, moral and 
spiritual evolution. Physical things serve as symbols and create mo'ral and spiritual 
thoughts. Thus, even spiritual ideas are evolved from lower physical planes. All 
spiritual ideas, connected with rituals in different communities, have such an origin. 
We are speaking of developing or cultivating our spiritual ideas. Ritual has some 
part or some hand in such development, and we find, that even ritual has its own 
evolution. At times it begins with, the purpose of ordinary physical matter. The 
physical aspect is, later on, symbolized. The symbolization is the commencement 
of the growth of spiritual ideas. 

To sum up, the different grades in the process of the evolution of spiritual 
thoughts in the matter of the use of pebbles can be thus stated :— 

1. In old primitive times, pebbles were one of the easily-found and 

convenient means or instruments for the purpose of counting. 

2. Beginning with secular matters, they began to be used in religious 

matters or ceremonies for the purpose of counting small prayers that 
were enjoined to be recited hundreds or thousands of times. 

3. Their connection with religious matters or rituals, transferred to them 

some of the sanctity of the ritual itself or of the prayers themselves. 

4. With the introduction of some better and more convenient instruments 

or means of counting, like the rosaries, they ceased to be used for the 
original purpose of counting. But the idea of sanctity or purity, 
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borrowed by them or given to them at a later stage, continued to 
be associated with them. 

5. Being thus considered as instruments or means of purification or 
consecration, they themselves began, in the first stage, to be purified 
or consecrated before being used for the purpose of purification or 
consecration. They thus received an additional element for elevating 
the thoughts of participants in the ritual. 

In connection with these grades of evolution in thought, it seems, that beads 
of rosaries may have very likely taken their form from the form of the pebbles. 
The beads of all kinds of rosaries, whatever be their material—gold, silver, glass, 
amber, turquoise, &c .—are generally round. The pebbles which had come into use 
before rosaries, were generally, from their very nature, round, though not always 
exactly round. So, these round pebbles may have suggested the roundness of the 
beads of rosaries. 



A TIBETAN FORM OF SALUTATION SUGGESTING AN 
EXPLANATION OF A PARSEE RITUAL- 

BY 

Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamsfndji Modi, to. A , Ph. D. 

offlowo i r t B U m O th 0 °Afr"ngin During the recitals of all Afring&ns, 1 the Parsec priests of 

ceremony, India place 8 flowers before them in a tray which contains some 

fruits of the season and cups of milk, water and wine. After the recital of the 
particular Afringftn or Kardeh, in honour of a particular yazata, the priests recite a 
kardeh , which is common for all kinds Afringflns.2 This kardeh is a prayer for the 
ruling king. At the commencement of the recital of this kardeh, the Joti or the 
Benior officiating priest, takes up two of the above 8 flowers before him and gives one 
to the R&spi or Atravakhshi and himself holds the other. They hold the flowers 
in an upright direction, pointing, as it were, to heaven. When there are more than 
two priests—there may be hundreds—only the one who begins and officiates is called 
Joti. All others are Raspis. The others have a flower supplied to each of them 
beforehand. So, they hold up that flower at the commencement of the above kardeh , 
containing the prayer for the king. 

Thewgnifloation^atuchod Now, the question is:—-What is the signification of this ritual? 
ing uAhT flowed, ° What does the holding of the flowers by the priests in their 
hands signify?” The words recited during the process of holding these flowers are 
“Ahurah6 Mazd&o raevatb kharenanghatb ftfrinStmi khshathryfln danghu-paiti.” 
These words can be freely translated thus: “0. Resplendent and Glorious Ahura 
Mazda 1 I pray for my ruling soverign.” Our books do not explain, why, at the 
recital of this prayer for the king, flowers are held up by the congregation. I 
myself, and I think others also, thought, that perhaps, by holding up one flower in the 
hand at the recital of these words, what was meant was: that, as Ahura Mazda or God 

1 Haag’s Essays on the Parsia, 2nd Edition, pp. 408-0. Zend-Avesta par Darmesteter Vol. II p. 723-25. 

2 For the text of this kardeh, vide Westergaard’s Avest», Afringftn I, 14, p. 321. For the translation of the 
kardeh, vide my Extracts from Zoroastrian books, p, 8 . 
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was one, so the ruling king was one, and all our loyalty was due to him. But now, 
I find that this interpretation is not correct. My study o£ a Tibetan custom, 
suggested by my visit to Darjeeling, teaches me, what I think to be, a correct explana¬ 
tion. The object of this paper is to give that correct explanation. 
a Tibetan mode o£ saiu- The Tibetans have peculiar modes of salutation. I have 

t,ou ■ dwelt elsewhere, 1 at some length, on this subject. But, to make 

this paper complete in itself, and to make it more intelligible, I will repeat here, in 
short what I have said there. Colonel Waddell thus speaks of the Tibetan salutations: 
“The different modes of salutation were curiously varied amongst the several nationali¬ 
ties. The Tibetan doffs his cap with his right hand and making a bow pushes forward 
his left ear and puts out his tongue, which seems to me to be an excellent example of 
the ‘ self-surrender of the person salutating to the individul he salutes,’ which Herbert 
Spencer has shown to lie at the bottom of many of our modern practices of salutation. 
The pushing forward of the left ear evidently recalls the old Chinese practice of 
cutting off the left ears of prisoners of war and presenting them to the victorious 
chief. The Mongol, without removing his hat, bows low, placing both palms on the 
front of his thighs ; though equals stretch out both hands, and seizing the other’s 
squeeze aud then shake them. The Bhotanese, who often go bareheaded, take the 
end of their plaid from their shoulders and spread it out as if offering a tray of 
presents, and at the same time bow low. The Nepalese and Mahomedaus make a 
salaam, bowing and touching their forehead with the palm side of the lips of their 
fingers, thereby screening their face for the moment from the sacred view of the 
person they salute.”* 

M. Bonvalot speaking of a Tibetau’s mode of salutatiou, says: He “ lifts up bis 
thumbs and protrudes an enormous tongue, while he bows profoundly.”’ He 
further says : “ They express disagreement by joining the thumb-nails, and agree¬ 

ment by putting them just the opposite way. Putting the thumb up means 
approval and satisfaction ; raising the little finger 4 denotes hostility, while to keep 
it in this position and at the same time to shake head signifies dislike. The two 

1 Journal of the Antliropoiogioal Society of Bombay, Vol, X, No. 3. 

2 “ Lhasa aud its Mysteries,’’ pp. 423-24. 

3 Across Tibet,” being a translation of Bonvalot's “£>e Paris an Tonkin k travers !e Tibet inconnu ’’ 
by C. B. Pitman (1891), Vol, II, p. 2. Vide also p. 8. 

4. cf. The practice among our children to hold out the last fingor, saying katti (itil), when they want to 
show hostility. 

52 
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thumbs placed perpendicularly one above the other, with the tongue hanging out, 
denote superlative approval.” 1 

M. Le De Milloue thus speaks of their salutation : “ II salue en btant son 

chapeau, comwe en Europe, et deineure tete nue devant toute personne qu’il 

respecte.il complete son saint par deux gestes.il tire la langue en l’arron- 

dissant et se gratte 1’oreille Quand il se presente devant un supereur, il se prosterne 

ncuf fois jusqu’a toucher de son front le parquet.Un element indespensablo de 

la po’itesse tibetaine est le don d’une sorte d’dcharpe de soie appelde Khata 
‘dcharpe de felieitd’.” 2 

Mr. Rockhill 8 also speaks of “ lolling out the tongue ” as a kind of saluation. 
He then adds : “ The lower classes here, when saluting superiors, are in the habit 
of bending the knee very low, putting the right hand beside the right cheek and 
the left hand under the elbow of the right arm, at the same time sticking out the 
tongue.” 4 In another place he says : “ Anyang, who is a brother of Bonbo order, 
saluted him in a peculiar fashion, the like of which I have not heretofore seen. He 
kotowed three times, and then both of them crouched in front of each other and 
made their heads touch.” 8 

All the above statements of different travellers show that the following were 
the prominent modes of salutation. 

1 To take off the cap. 

2 To push forward the left ear. 

3 To put out the tongue. 

4 To make a bow. 

5 To prostrate one’s self. 

6 To bend the knee. 

7 To hold up the thumb. 

They all point to the principle of “ self-surrender” referred to by Herbert 
Spencer, as pointed out by Dr. Waddell. The person saluting, submitted his 
head, his ear, his tongue, his whole body, to the person whom he saluted, saying, as. 
it were : “ All these are at your disposal ; you may, if you like, cut them off or do 

1 Bouvalot’s Across Tibet, p. 79. 

2 Bod Youl ou Tibot, p. 60. 

3 Journey t.hrongh Mongolia and Tibet by W.W. Rookhill (1894), p. 240. 

4 Ibid, p 241. 5 Ibid, p. 280. 
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The signification of the 
thumb salute. 


anything you like with them.” We know that cutting off the ear, tongue, head &c. 
were formerly some of the modes of punishment in Central Asia. So, the saluter, 
as it were, said to the person whom you saluted : “You are my superior. I am 
your humble servant. You may do whatever you like with the various parts of my 
body.” The most common mode is that of submitting the head. Most of the 
modern ways of saluting are connected with the head and signify a kind of head- 
surrender. 

Now, what was the signification of the thumb-salute? 
One may perhaps say, that it also signified a kind of self¬ 
surrender. The person saluting submitted his thumb to be done away with. Or, 

perhaps, the thumb represented the hand, and the saluter offered his hand to be cut 
off. But, I think, the raising of the thumb was meant to point to the Heavens and 

was intended to say, that the person trusted upon God and placed his head, ear, and 

tongue at the disposal of the other person. It seems, that at first, the raising of 
the thumb, accompanied the other movements, viz those of the head, ear or tongue, 
but, latterly it formed of itself a separate form of salutation. With salutation, it 
carried the idea of approval and satisfaction. We learn from Tibetan travellers, that 
in the midst of conversation, when one wanted to express his approval or consent to, 
or agreement with, what you said, he raised his thumb. Thus, the raising of the 
thumb meant consent or approval. 

We learn from Firdousi, 1 that there prevailed in ancient Irffn also, the custom 
of raising a finger to express consent. In Firdousi’s account of the reign of Kfius, 
we read, that, when PIran, entrusted to some of the shepherds of Tur&n, infant 
Kaikhosru, to be brought up by them in solitude, away from the knowledge of the 
world, they consented* They raised their fingers and placed them over their 
eyes and head. 

On talking over the subject with Mr. Khodayar Sheheryar 
Dastur of Persia, I find, that there still prevails among the 
Zoroastrians of Persia, a custom of raising a finger to express a kind of approval. 
That custom is prevalent in connection with a ritual in the Afringan ceremony. 
Since my conversation with Mr. Khodayar, his paper on some of the Zoroastrian 

1 Hwtfjl «xio Ijj Vullerg Schahname, Vol. il p. 673 l. 2648, Meoan’s Calcutta edition, p. 482 

l. 3. Mohrs Paris edition, Vol. II, p. 420. 


The custom in Persia 
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coremonies as observed in Persia, has come to my hands for publication in the Sir 
Jamshedji Madresa Jubilee Volume. Therein, while describing the A.fring&n ceremony 
during the celebration of the Gahambar, Mr. Khodayar says as follows:— 

“On that day, at a certain hour, all those people of the adjoining districts, 
villages and towns, males and females, young and old, Zoroastrians and aliens, 
who can afford to come, resort to the place of the G&hambar. Mobeds are also 
invited to consecrate tho abovementioned articles of food and to offer blessings 
upon the donor and the people of the house. 

“Within a small space occupied by the mobeds., are placed all those dry and 
fresh fruits and other eata bles also. One of the mobeds , who acts as an officiating 
priest, has the dry fruits put before him. All the fresh fruits are out into two 
halves. Another priest, acting as a Rathvi, stands in front of the solemnizer, and 
the Afringiln-i Gllhambtir is initiated by the officiating priest and recited jointly 
by all the priests present. Here the service of another man called Dahmobed 1 
is called in When the officiating priest reaohes the point ‘ Afrin&mi Khsha- 
thryan,’ he takes up two of the five blades of the myrtle, whioh are always 
required for the ceremony on suoh occasions, giving one to the Rftthvi and 
keeping tho other in his own hand- At this juncture, the Dahmobed calls out, in 
a loud tone, * Afrinami,’ iu answer to whioh the whole congregation raise up 
the first fingers of their right bauds, individually, in token of their concord with 
the officiating priest in his praise of the King of the time, for the formula, 

* Afrinftmi,’ is in praise of the king and is intended to show the fidelity, loyalty 
and attachment of the ancient Zoroastrians to their kings. 

“Again, the officiating priest, when coming up to the word ‘Vispokh- 
dthrem,’ takes up other two blades of the remaining myrtle, giving, as before> 
one to the Rathvi and keeping the other for himself. At this juncture again, 
the Dahmobed vociferates * Vispokhstthrem ' and raises up his middle finger, 
in persuance of whioh all the lay people do the same, therey showing that they 
are unanimous with the officiating priest in his prayers. But the priests in¬ 
cluding the R&thvi join the solemnizer by holding one another’s hands, ot by 
other means, keeping pace all the whilo, with one another, in the recitation of 

1 Dahmobed is a man appointed publicly to perform minor duties and services in connection with 
Gflharab&r, Marriage, Funeral and other public ceremonies. 
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the formula, thereby meaning that they aro supplementing the strength of the 
mind of the solemnizer by that of themselves, in producing the desired purpose. 
When nearing the ond of the ‘ Afrin&rm’ formula, the officiating priest effecting 
three rounds of the ‘ Nanah 1 ,’ jointly with the R&thvi, over the dry fruits, 
concludes it by * Ashetn Vohu’ which is again called out by the Dahmobed. 
The Dahmobed while uttering ‘ Ashetn Vohu’ raises his two up-lifted fingers to 
his mouth and then to his forehead. This operation is imitated by the lay 
audience.” 


The holding up of Now, through the medium of Firdousi’s above statement 

flowers signifies ap- . 

provai. about the aneietit custom of holding up fingers for an ex¬ 

pression of consent, and through the medium of Mr. Khodayar’s above descrip¬ 
tion of the modern custom as observed in the recital of the Afring&n in Persia, we 
revert to the custom of holding up flowers among the Zoroastrians of India- We 
find, that instead of holding up their fingers to express their association with 
the officiating priest in the prayer for the king, the Zoroastrians of India hold up 
flowers. In Persia, only the two priests hold up flowers and the rest of the 
congregation hold up fingers, but in India, all hold up flowers. Thus, wo see 
that the holding up of flowers in the ritual of the Afring4n signifies consent, 
approval, or association in the prayer. 

1 the following on.tora, obserrecUby mo, 

fingers. for the first time, during my last visit at Naosari, when 

attending the funeral procession of my esteemed preceptor and friend, the late 
Ervad Edalji Kersaspji Antia, has, perhaps, some connection with the custom 
of expressing satisfaction or approval by means of fingers. The custom is this : 
The mourners on leaving the compound of the Tower of Silence, touch the 
ground with their fingers which are covered by the skirt of their jdmd and recite 
an Yatha Ahu Vairyd. They then walk a few steps and repeat the process. 
They do so thrice. In the Tam&ra Avesta, by the late Mr. Dadabhoy Cawasii 2 
we read this custom thus enjoined : J ’ 

“ HiA’Sl* is* %'s U tm 

•n'MtlJRd - ^ ^ ^ 1 Milani MSjfl eWj ^ ^ 


1 “Nauali” is a small metallic decanter-shaped instrument mounted ou four legs, and is always used in 
Jashau and Gahambar ceremonies by the oiliciating priest. It should be always filled up with water 
1 Vo). I (1240 Yazdazardi, 1871 A.D ), p. Get). 
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1 nil M«fi *&Rl "U<V *>Ul§ M<fft W»HHl Midi M'tti «»> &<vl*Sl] 

511 s ! ift ?R cti^i 3M ^1 <v 'Mil/ ^trtl'd MR «l®i an^ $cti°(l*fl 5imet sV’ 

From Prof. Khodayar Sheheryar’s p iper on “The Funeral oeremonies of 
the Zoroastrians in Persia,” I learn that there is a somewhat similar custom 
in Persia. While speaking of the funeral procession, whioh starts from the 
Zadomarg, he says: 

“After the priests have finished their recitation, the dead body is taken 
out of the Zado Marg 1 .... The procession proceeding to a oertain place, 
stops. The escort, so to say, with the bier and a few priests, who are to follow 
the corpse to the Dakhmah, proceed on their way. All the remaining priests, 
finishing their iristan&m 2 formula whioh they have been reciting repeatedly, sit 
on their legs with the two fingers of their right hands resting on the ground. 
At this junoture they begin the ‘Yasnemcha’ formula, and coming up to 
‘Shraoshahe’ they raise up their fingers from the ground and make a pasB or a 
kind of manipulation of the hand for every word, from the right side to the left 
of their heads above the ear till the ‘Sraoshahe’ formula is at an end-” 

The Persian custom differs a little from the Naosari custom. The 
principal difference is this, that while in Persia, it is performed by those who 
part from the procession at the end of the street and who do not follow the bier, 
at Naos iri, it is performed at the place of the Tower by those who have followed 
the bier. 

I think in the oase of this custom, the mourners express, by means of 
their fingers, a kind of resignation, or oontentment with what has occurred, viz 
the death of a relative or a friend and say, as it were, to themselves, that they 
also have to be disposed of there one day. 

1 Zado M^rg is a house in the street where the dead are taken for the performance of the Geh-Sarna 
ceremory before removal to tho tower. 

2 It is the short prayer in honour of all the dead. It runs thus : 

“Idha iristanlm urvftcd yasamaide yao ashaon&m fravashayo.” This formula is variously translated. The 
general sense is this: “We remember here the souls of the doad which are those of the Farohars of the holy.’’ 
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THE GEH SARnA RECITAL AS ENJOINED, AND 
AS RECITED ABOUT 150 YEARS AGO. 

BY 

Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamsetji Modi B.A. y Ph. D. 

The funeral servioe, held near a corpse before its removal 
to the Tower, is known as the Geh-S&rn& prayer- The words 
“ Geh S&rn& " come frotn the Avesta words, “ Gath& Sr&vayant” i.e- “ sing 
the GathAs.” The word Geh is Pahlavi gdq Avesta Gatha. S&rna is 

the Gujraticised form of Pers. Saraidau (o*i J ir-) to sing whioh comes from 
Avesta sru ( ), which, in its causal form, means to ‘chant ’ 

As dTijoinad by the When we look to the Vendidad, as to what is enjoined 

Vendid.d. therein to be reoited on such an occasion, we find the follow¬ 

ing : In the 9th ohapter of the Vendidad, a question from Zarathushtra 
to Ahura Mazda runs thus : 

“ O Holy Creator of the material world I How am I to drive away from 
here the Druj, who (emanating) from the dead, attacks the living ? How am I 
to oppose here the Naju, whioh, (emanating) from the dead, infects the living?” 

Then Ahura Mazda replied : You recite from the Gatha those words 
which are Bishd-Mruta ( i. e. repeated twioe); you recite from the Gatha those 
words whioh are Thrishd mruta {i-e. repeated thrice); you recite from the Gatha 
those words which are Chathrushd mruta (i.e. ropeated four-times). O Spitaraa 
Zarathushtra ! (on this reoital,) the Na^ush, will fly away (ie. disappear) as fast 
as a well-drawn arrow, as a year-dry (blade of) straw, as the seasonal growth 
(of vegetation}. 1 

The above question and answer are repeated in the 10th ohapter 8 , 
where we find some additional questions and answers. The questions are, as to 
what are the abovementioned Bishd mruta , thrishd mruta and Chathrushd mruta 
words of the Gatha The auswers give references to various passages in the 


1 Chap. IX 45 ot seq. 


2 Chap. X 1-2. 
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different chapters of the Ya?na. In addition to those passages to which references 
are given, some other passages are given verbatim, which all are to be reoited 
as biahd mruta , thrhhd mruta, and chathruihd mruta words. 

A* practised at pre- According to the present custom, the above passages 

* <mt - are not recited as enjoined by the Vendidad. But, in their 

stead, all the consecutive seven chapters of the Ahunavaiti Gatha (XXVIII- 
XXXIV) are recited. All the above references and quotations show, that the 
Vendidad itself does not enjoin the recital of tho Ahunavaiti Gatha whioh it is 
the present custom to recite . 

When, and how did the present custom of reciting the seven chapters of the 
Ahunavaiti Gatha came in, is a question worth-inquiring 

I will shortly describe the geh-s&rna ceremony hero. “Two priests perform 
the kusli and after reciting the prayers for the particular (}dh , go to the ohamber 
where the dead body is placed, and, standing at the door or at some distanoe from 
the body and holding a paiwand, between them, put on the paddn over their face, 
take the bdj and recite the Ahunavaiti Gath& (Yacna chaps. 28 to 34, both in¬ 
clusive) which treats of Ahura Mazd', his Amoshaspentas or immortal arch¬ 
angels, tho future life, resurrection and similar other subjects. When they 
reoite nearly half of the gdthi up to Ha XXXI, 4, they oease reciting for some 
time. Then the sagdld is performed, the Nasasalars lift the body from the 
slabs of stone and place it over the iron bier. Then tho two priests turn to the 
bier and commence to reoite the remaining half of the Gatha. When the 
reoital of the qdthd is finished, a saqdid is preformed once more.” 1 

The subject of this paper also is suggested to me by 
the study of the Tibetan mode of the disposal of the dead. 

I want to show that the present custom of reciting all the seven chapters 
of the Ahunavaiti Gatha at home, before the removal of the body, is a compara¬ 
tively modern custom. The old custom was to make half the recital at home, 
and the other half on the way to the Tower of sileuoe, during the funeral march. 
Proofs for the older There are one or two faots, connected with the cere mony 

itself, whioh lead to prove this. 

(a) Firstly, the faot, that after half the recital (Chap. XXXI, 4) 
the sagdid is preformed, shows, that at first it was intended that 

X Vide my “ Funeral Ceremonies of the Farsees. Their origin and explanation”, pp. 18-14. 
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custom. 



the ceremony at home should end there. The 


Sagdid 


is p6r- 

formed at the end, or at the oommenoernent of a period, not in 
the middle For example, it is performed at the ond of one 
gdh and the oommenoernent ot the next gdh , but not during the 
middle of the gilh. 3o, the Sagdid, at the reoital of Chap. 
XXXI, 4 shows, that, at one time, that was taken to be the end 
of the ceremony at home* 

(6) Seoondly, the removal of the body from the stone slabs and plaoing 
it on the bier, at the end of the reoital of Chap. XXXI, 4, meant 
that the home reoital was finished and preparation was made for 
the removal. 

The custom at Surat ^ am 8 upP or t Q ^ this view by what Anquetil Du Perron 
oording l6 [o ^nq'umn d°u sa y s °f the oustom whioh lie had observed at Surat. It 
PMro “- appears, that 1 even 150 yeai-3 ago, during the time of 

Anquetil’s visit of Surat (1758-6U, the praotioe was to reoite only half the 
Ahunavaiti G&tha at the house. The rest was reoited during the funeral raaroh. 
Anquetil, while speaking of the Funeral oeremonie9 as observed in Surat, says, 
that after the rooital of the chapter! 23, 29, 30 and 31, and after the usual 
Sagdid after this reoital as at present, the body on being placed on the bier was 
removed by the Nasaaalars out of doors. I give below the whole of the 
passage of Anquetil. 1 

“ Les Mobeds regardant done le oeroueii, rdoitent llesoht gfthan... ..et 
rdoitent les 28, 29, 30, 31 hds de lTzoschn*', qui sont les quatre premiers Cardds 
du G&h Honoliet; et & oes p aroles du quatridme Cardd, iehid oilereld vetnind 

drodjem ,...ilsse taisent ot se tournent vers les N’esasalacs qui.inettent le 

oorps dans le oeroueii, et le portent dehors. Atari le Mobed fait uu sigue, 
continue dans le mOme lieu le trente unidine hd de l’lzosohne, reoite les 32,33 
et 3t .....Aprds oela les Nesasalars portent le mort au l5ukhmd, le oeroueii 
convert d’un linoeul. 

Translation—The Mobeds then look at the coffin, reoite the Yasht g&h&n .. 
and reoite the 28, 29, 30, 31 tldi of the Yazashnd, whioh form tho first four Cardds 
of the Ahuuavat G&tha; and at the words of the fourth karde, ithid otieretd veinind 
drodjem, they oease reciting and turn towards the Nesasalars, who.place the 


1 Zend Avert*. Tome II, pp, 682-84. 
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oorpse on the bier 1 and carry it out of doors. Then the Mobad makos a sign, 
continues in the same plaoe the 31st Ha of the Yazisha^, recites the 32, 33 and 
34 Ads... Afterwards the Nesasalars carry the dead to the Dakhme, the bier 
being covered with a shroud. 

According to Anquetil, the practiae at Kerman is olearly the same. He 
says : 

<! Au Kirman, h ces paroles (idhifl ohereta veiniuil drodjem) du quatri^me 
Carde, on refait le Sagdid. Les Nesasalars mettont Ie inort dans le oercueil et le 
portent hors do la maison. Le morfc etant dans le oercueil, la t6te decouverte, 
les Mobeds le regardant, achfivent le quatridmo Carde , et reoitent les trois autres 
en suivant le convoi” 2 

Translation—At Kirmau, at these words of the fourth Kardoh, they per¬ 
form the Sagdid again. The Nesasalars plaoe the dead body on the bier and 
carry it out of the house. The dead body being placed on the bier, the head 
(i.e. tho face) uncovered, the Mobeds look at it, finish the fourth Kardeh and 
recite the three others on following the funeral procession. 

This account of the custom at Kerman makes the point quite clear. 

Lastly, we have the authority of the Ithoter Revgyet. This is a collec¬ 
tion of the replies of seventy eight ( ithoter ) questions of the Parsees of Surat 
to the Dasturs of Persia. Among the questioners, we find the names of Dastur 
Darab bin Dastur Sohrtlb (the teacher of Anquetil Du Perron), Dastur K&us 
Munajjam, Dastur Kaus bin Dastur Rustam Sanjana, Behedin Dhunjeeshaw 
Munchershaw and others. The 33rd question is, as to whether the reoital of the 
Geh s&rna is vitiated, if, after the priests have recited half of it, somebody 
passes between the officiating priests and the corpse. The answer from Persia 
is that it is not vitiated. At tho end of their reply, they say, that they are to 
recite the seoond half on the way to the Towers. They say : 

3 <iij if (J ji 

1 i. 6. the ffshdii. 2 Zeuil Avesta Tome II, p. 584 note I. 

3 C»l rJ otia* J A*" ji (/*,j C*j I jj Manuscript copy of the Moola Ferore Library 

No. 351, folio 22, 

Ervad Minockji Rmtauiji Umv.ila's, Ms..p. 71. Tliia Ms. was writteu for Burzo bin Pallonji bin 
Beliramji Desai, onj of the Zemiadara ( ) of Naoaari. Writer, Dastur Jamheijt bin Euatamji bin 
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Translation.—From the place {i.e. the words) 7at mdi vichtdyAi, the priests 
have to remain silent. So that the Nasesalars may fasten the corpse on the 
gehdn and lift it up. Then the Mobeds may follow the corpse and complete 
the Yasht g&h&n. 

The Gujarati translation of this passage as published runs thus : 

“ JUSfti SltJ 3 d MS M^d 'Hl'htt ftd. •ttUtlNU* 

<3M* “tiHld d 'tflltUCHR ®4lMld =Mt?l ckdl MltfMll $1* 

m'ik «nuA d d wwO mwmiT Mill Mi'd d nnin s} 

The question of the Indian Zoroastrians suggests the reason, why they 
latterly resorted to the practice of reciting the whole of the prayer at the 
house. It was a doubt entertained by some, that, when on the way to the 
Tower of Silence, while the other half of the prayer was being reoited, somebody 
—a man or a dog—may, by chance, pass between theoorpseand the Mobeds who 
follow the corpse reciting the G&thft, and thus vitiate the ceremony. The doubt 
seems to have arisen from the faot, that the Vendidad enjoins that the priest must 
first ( paoirbn) pass over the way by which a corpse is carried. The question 
and answer are these : “0 Holy Creator of the materia! world I How does the 
road, from which a dead man or a dead dog is oarried, become passable for oattle 
etc". ? The reply is : “ First the Athravan (i.e. the priest) should pass by the 

road reoiting the victorious words (of Yath& A.hu Vairyd and Kemn4 Mazda.)” 2 
Though the Dasturs of Persia had solved the doubt, and said, that there was 
nothing wrong if some body passed between the corps and the priests, the solution 
seems to have had no effeot and the praotioe of reoiting the whole of the prayer 
at home seems to have orept in. 

Up to a few years, the reoital was only one, and that at home. There was 
no reoital at all on the way to the Tower. But since a few years ago, the rioher 
olass got the whole of the GAtha also reoited on the way to the tower, and now 

Dastur Khurshedji bin Dastur Jamshedji bin Jamaspji. Written oil roz Hormuz mah Sherivar 1216, Hindi 
Samvant 1903. The peculiarity of thin Ms. is that every word has a red ink dot on it. 

(\) 41M $4 ■HiwslaHlidl'ti 4<diil feftiTU IniSld, iii WHO it«tHO onioMl vtl$«*n 

W1M«H? Mlo *Si*tO Hl«i'HHW. mi'ft.) p 93. 

Vide also Mr. Manockji R, Unvala’s >Ir., written in 1107 Vazelzardi, by Mobcd Darab bin Framroz 
Mnnajjam, folios 169-61. 

2. Vendidad VIII, ll, 
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the practice has become well-nigh general. The whole of the Ahunavaiti Gatha 
is recited at home and the whole is reoited again on the way to the Tower. At 
NTaosari, and at other mofussil towns, there is no second recital on the way to 
the tower. 



A FEW PERSIAN COUPLETS COMPOSED IN HONOUR OF 

THE FIRST SIR JAMSETJEE- 


7 he late Ervad Kharshedji Minocherji Kateli> 

I am indebted to Ervad Maneckji Rustomji Unvalla for these unpublished couplets found by him among 
the papers of the late Ervad Kharshedji Minocherji Kateli. Mr. Kiitcli was one of the first pupils of the Insti¬ 
tution in the Avesta and Pahlavi languages, He was alao a teacher of Persian. When Persian ceased to 
be taught in the Institution, he was appointed Professor of Persian in the Wilson College where he worked 
upto I90d, when he died, Mr. Kateli was one ot the best products of the Madrcssa. lie was the author of Doa 
Nfiin Setftyashne, which was a Prize Essay, winning a prize of Its. 500. 

I have found among Mr. Kateli’s papers, a few pages of the Gujarati transliteration and translation of the 
Persian couplets. Many pages are missing. I find a few changes here and there in the Gujarati transliteration, 
of some of the couplets. I give them here and there as foot-notes to the Persian text. 1 give Mr. Kateli’s 
Gujarati transliteration and translation at the end, The transliteration and translation are not complete as some 
of the pages are missing. It appears that even the order of the couplets is changed a good deal here and 
there. However I give theso, as I find them. They will be of use to enable the reader to understand some 
of the couplets in the Persian text aud to know some fresh views of the author on the subject of his vermis. 

The Editor. 
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8 Aji T j ^ 

g _j '£*•!>■ £ *-&a ^3 I j I 

J I AJ (j AJ sl^kLa l*J 

d * j j L" j*. ^ j*. ji 
AjJ /i&i. v U*a3 I j} *i.A ; 4 

A jd I j A* I aa jJtxj ti 

U) 4A »i A j l* _/J <_4JaJ l»J 

Aj^J T I Aa G Ax&.fc /^ 

ty l** tlJj * 4jr^*^ J j tJA I Ovi.J 

f** A ^ A l i c> > *s*- i ; I 4- 
lAJ 'jj 3 

(j 

yjU-.^ 8 j 13 J fJ A* 

J I AJ ^ A 1 * Cl ^ J* I jJ 

&ji 4 \j*S j* i vs^i/ j j j 

u ***3 iyi 1 (••* *■“■ *-»f _yf" 1 
|4 Iaj (^j uj3i t j jd 

Ail/ J j I 1 A« T jj' 0 li u) I j 

A j*> iy 1 ciy** »/ 

j 1 j* j J . u’j' l * j j? * A ’ 4 
^y CjAm* J J 3 aG ^ 8 0 1 ^ 

j l£.£ T Am ji* v<j l*vii3 j _jj 

d l *> l t* f jJ 

j^-o 0*3 ^"•j * i ‘‘ 0 A«J 

AM j A.« Isj 1 a J I A J _J T _fJ 

(*♦* w 3 U Uj (a. 1«j 

U I jj J j Aaa*j O.J J> T J A 

* Guj. text gives these after couplet 5X 

1. Guj. text *>\t{${ ani-Ht ^ J j I 

2. Gnj. text gives these lines after couplet 53. 

3. Guj. text gives this after couplet 40 


$ 1^3 I j Q>illt» jf j I 

£ l J J ‘-2**3 lm J I J a 

J^jjj Ji (yj 1 3 f 15 

J *¥' T a./* a.x ✓ £ *XfAJ 

Ab jiy* c*j (^3 JJ 

0 A ^ l j l 0 0 & A ^ ^ 

^j Ipk ^ I tXS iS^f j (j ^ I J f 
AJ »A 8,1 j+i u* y> w f U> 20 
(y j Aj | A« f 
^#A l ^ 

d-ijiy* L* _s-! 4 yllj3 

<3 ^ ^ ^ I } j iX JlJ* jSJ 

w i^a j a 3 i u ji j- 3 i j 3 i 25 

J Uif ^IxJ A»i pjS jJ | 

AjA j Aflj f lyli’jLsciJ /J 

Cl J *3 I «Jy^ c» ‘S'J t®— 

|i 1** j*J Iaj ^j jA j li aaA — 

aj aj »- 3 r jij w >» * 50 

«Oi’ Cli 1 U- f * 

y'A«0 w xiA a! lj * 

Cl f «>tf 3 1 i J jl s! $ *•+* * 

j 1 A« l» ^T A^pi 1" A )d J J%* * 

jji j j /f * 35 

tj* * j* j ***** j A j jtf 

s+* I j (X.iA j li-ij I 

A IaJ* jb ^ 1^# 

p ^ O j 4 

4. Guj. text gives this after eouplet 34. 
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**£ <Jhij+ *jiyf j k jj y* \i)^ ’ 40 

u jtj-i tA **£y *4 4 ^ l * ty*' wu 1-0 

yjjyf yjJ j' (*"*J ty4‘* ** 'i’ UtA ^ J^* ** Jl» J J Ij 1 * 


)ji jl iiA ' 't/ 1 

Ct S y* T j f*-j S oA 


j 1 Ah > 1 rj * l “ ■ 

j • <*< Ij lyi cAn 1 ^ 1 ^ 15 Ayf 


y, U j Ajc f j If y) lyf 

W l*j«*j 0 j l* Jo £ _/*■* 

45 

1 r ,LAj ! k VJjAjf *!•* j 

y lii. y,jl litjj J jU 1 jj J>» f ,S 


*11/ oj'y tAlj J J 1 ^ jJ ^ 

*!/jO jl yl/»A trv-iJ 1 1 


y) 1*4#j 6»ifJ 1 j G3 

y) l- - j tyi 1 13 yAL. G j j <XJ j 


yj I A) 1& j yl»H4 iy Ij 

,y UX&3 j j 0 j/t jAb jj L*j s 


<ri r*<A 't /i (* f •s-H 

^ ttiyT** *^b» j (•// ^31*3 *• 

50 


-s j* y cA-o *Ajj 2 .j <•* w ** »i *j U'^y t* 

I* 1 * j Jti lJ~JJ f* lj ** f (• U3 <>f lu, ^1# I A*. 

j/i ^ (i 0 Ui; 0 l|Aj ✓/ jl U u Uf u Lmj jj L+j * 

A*** jjJ /•* ly<!j 'f ***-• j </ Oy/ A**- «J1 JvM j 

0>J*£ u*\jS ij~! JA j oj^m AiA* /«*y I Aa. tiki j 55 
(• 1*3 j,JU jjy~* A*"jyi Jt (*0 C»„A J 1 £f 

I* l> I J *i I ^4 (i 0>I>i A J I ^ ^ ^ <•** cA-jj yy* jy 

j^jjj jt*' l *~j <*W j * ** li * A vLn«* y.j/ r*** 

* </ jJ j t Ok*# tA^ I 4 * y* j j 0 y> If&^f * J *• j 

yf* 0 lj Jo ypl** **•■<• I trfl jl ytt -1 (• *♦* yA kS ***jf j • 00 

y| f k!»«« I j I Ax I j y^jJ VJ^r*J J f* **A J I y >< ■.» > I j I 

(i) I j 1 (•* J 0 j ***—3 l** (•* y£*» ty I j I If &‘j y> 4* ly»' 

j I Ax Li y**J J jt *** Bl jl fjtlf fjlj j ji Uw I OJfck 

yi** tyfl tu^j 1 yy +* j*i u) l y <+j^3 «l» j l*»» 

yl 1 Jtfk 13 A*A j («*3 I 0 y (y I J& 1 J jmJ J I j y* lj 0 05 

1 . Guj. text gfres this after eonplflt 34/ 

2. Guj. text »H Aj 

3. Guj. text Cf ^ l * i 

4. Guj. text "SKH 'H'i H =i' ^ *' o' 0 (*' ir 

5. Guj, text gives these after couplet 32. 
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y* dl d J I I d yd d**1*J 

) dd. 4 / y t-f i I, (jlaty 
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tf* 1 * j 1 jj* yt- 1 " 1 3 ^ j 1 

jl j* <£*** j jf 
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1, Guj. text gire» the next line above thi*. 
3, Guj. text ^^a*i 

8. Guj. text ^fti»t u» ^ 
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1, Guj. text cWm j* U3 

2, Guj. text 5\Hl'H* ** 4rf 

3, Guj. t«xt tjijji 
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*>i y *hi«u*s yy. 

yyi 'Ui&KHl^U'fl ^UHS *i.'4l RLMctl 4ctl, cl>W ?fly'ct ct^H Hi{l 

^‘swi i&cu. 

=iHSyi Sit 3HKSU w^yi ooUl 
1 $S yfcj«lcl <3 <H fePttUfc 5Ul. 

cl yi^'J{rfl y^Jj q ' 3hs*U ^ y- ^hkjii 3U y=mi $<u, M^Ql ^ <twti(l ic^iyi 
cl yiysi^ft ys-J*Hy ^dl. 

»lHt tk fcMyt^ SLS <*yi 
i «y ?ifi *il>l yi*(U«ti. 

cl qvicl cl yiysft ^<1 cli Uyyi^ t\t ^ £>aft 4i^tl^Kri’ %<w& nm 

di^‘ *i^\ 

=*H«n' ^jf=-Hcty sis t\ <i<vou^ 

<£> ?Uct% Xmi'i MW^IW. 

^IcU-tl yyd cl yiv|o£l S'-R^iyi «Ucll S*w£l oOJttQSll. 

'kiwSt =<h^ 

yy*yi ^ ?nms yyRyi vyi. 

^ % iT^Wsi -HRycl ill'll civil ^U4isfl i^i. £R«^ $ Sy* rjflft <m^JU 

«f»Hct 5Hl«{l»ll &. 

S *Hiys yy yi<Mis£dy ^dioi 
<£ <1^1^151 *lu| ^Mloi. 

i hi' 4M y^i* yisd y^’naji e fli^i<l : °u 3 l cl yiysi^ yi^oiy *h^I(1 

^cU*H §i<d ^ki. 

^■jfl^l ^cUOi =uiv slHly OHROU^ 

^ tR ^nssh siyy tfRwt ^i<aic4- 

^Hl'Cl ?U<d RARhiR 'h «v> «{l=uu3l =UM efUl^Hiy’l =«U iV^lciyi QiLOl^L &. cl$<{l 

y^K^tl =*Hlcll *H>(1*1 tjIcU<H. 
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S> **U%lct*l dl (to 

=HVdl cl *HL <|W£l*CtH ^wi =*HL«lL *ll£l ^CtlM 

SltA W% 

dMlfefe ^ v^cteidNi 

<H Ud '*Hl«4i'Hl*4l <H &i 1HKSW. 

=»H*H V^cll^lcftSU cl^il *Hl «-U>Q^U =*h 3 U^Kl @MR 4^1. 

>LK>i >M H %‘ WX 4*41 

i'H OiOLL^-H o{\{[, 

$ <£‘ *4-U dl4l*U c U’H£R r ll «OHtQ| 4<cll ? ^ <S> %li&HHl <*^4141 <4Ml^ 

43' cl w-isll Hi<a«v muM. 

^ 4$ ^41 °* *H14M cfHl’H 
•1^4 fcjH <H 

4 S> 'IWSly MRwl'il 4W >U^ ^41 91^41 **& ScPM $4U 4$. 

IrJ* dSltT «J,S 

S> ^i dM«R “OiWt Sl4k. 

^dl»il‘Hi ^41 <H^U Hl4l«U M*4H civ HIW,R Wl*li & 

cOH«U<a <H ^4>l 441 bfd 

oftri^ H$l <3l d^S. 

Wildi dLHNi ®<Hl g*QwU Ifltfd H^l 4cll. cl *Hl *C«{1 214%«1 

§<Hl £l*u &. 

VtH ^ Xli 4Wld dl'HSR 
4 ?U<&4 «l«3 4lj}4l o««R. 

^dl^Wl 5Hl«U 'ilM.’tR W»(l H^lV <H*Sli & 1r <*Ml*fl *Httl ^41 <H<SU 4l*}dl *Hd 
<lcCl^JU 4l«iH *S|. 

^31^ d >Url€ (§1 <H ^'{Nl «h 41 
d£l -tw <H< 4^ 441. 

Si 1* cl y'jft «i&3l *Hl $l4l |4UHl4l MLdKl dftU (SSldl^ll &. cllH'M^ cl 
<H'Vd ^*HR4 <\M 4^4 441^ 4Hld &. 
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Si *HtMl% *Hl<Hl d'Hl'H 

1ld£ did d*ai <H 14=1 dLOlu4 wm. 

cfHW ^d^idl ill'll ^Sdl 1 ^ *Hl<5ll <ld fcl&^l cl dd*}' did ^ 5 

o* dldS «tyw 5s^i did § 

1 old<4l£ ^d^HlS did d£. 

cl dWR di^ul dldldl -ujoft Q&SU dlddl Mid dd d & I &*ud*>Ud 
JJdl^Sj cl dld$R»j 3i<HR£ did M«4di d£3dd d4?L 

ddlild OR *W ofi^ wii 

5 *Hl ^<4 HW'S VRciRlcd^i. 

ovRdisicft ?lili did <4i3ddi =»ud "I'd dRi&id ct %fo(l 014**1 ut^tl *U<0 $&>ii 
Jt'ddi ^id &. 

& 2 R* d^S *HH«l ?Ht dldSR 
o{ avRdRlefl^i d^dS *Hl*l£R. 

cl dl^o* V&KkCISiA dll V ^ofl QiX&[ £ll ^hRR 5ldi 5 ddid =-HlMt^ 

illlld <M.^ del Ml^ld® <m«t &. 

«H ^Rcl aj‘ otf$*cl *Hlcld ddld 

sd did om$0e v* m ww. 

ydcld diRdi **mX iluJl *HPl <51130. cdll cl dd dlddl 'oiCHidl ‘A$['H iUll 

<3M* ^Idldl ««tl*Hdl =>l<diil ell <=Rdl$ -=Rdl4ld. 

<H 3W ifem elided *4 ^<4 
I *Hl&l<4 4*id «i ®3Sd ^<4. 

I tv«0 =*Hli(Cl *Hd dddi MlSll d|i'-H illlld eld Ml*A dJeft =>lld. cl dl^d^l 
«m$ld*(l <4li W*Hd *HI&41 «ltl d*£\ 

<h c4d*4 I ^dd’e <vdlide{ld 
«i <j4 Sl»4i bRi =*Hdi. 

& & d^R 3 Hd o/3U«l =UM dRlldt I «4‘<4i u/dlldcU ill'll ^ & c^l edi d dld- 
d&oi i<dd oid uj»(i»ii dd &. 

<H «4=< d^li <4=1 idoud 4* id 
0{ Qt dSW ®4' d«*dcl d<{l. 

t\b ti&R, iddRHl =dd oiidldi d ^SlRoi dl^oid d^4ll =*Hd ^l *Hd 
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Mil ^l (iS'Mgtl <l3lcl %ctKl ^<>41 ^IcU^t MW 3&U 

Mi\) M^&41 MlSMUAlMl ^l^Sh, ViM ^cU^lcCl i-Ulrl §\R y*lcM 

9UH141 ZR'Kidl ^1^1. 

an^l >ISR*14 Rl Sl-u 

M <H‘«ilU <QZ *Hi SlM. 

«U£t <£> cl '-H^Hctl^ MU^ y'oifcf cj>m $.U|wi ^CH^l MZRMi %%u4l. 

*i<wlg£l %' *H®rt‘ 

<H|i« ^4^-d an^i. 

an rti-HSi^ rt^CH M ^C^lMl^l v3 $ £>s(l ^-rfl MZ%Hi (*Hls/ «ilWL ^41 
<ai4l %gct M&) aai SMMi *li&H*U<y ^fci &. 

H<HI&>1 MR =.Hl4R£ an'l 42s «ilH 
^ «{a/.rl^ *Ht >HRM M{*\Z ^gM. 

cl 4& MiMZiR 5uA 0U&3 &l<fl &, l «?*il 4UU'VHi8(l cl Hg'&U^l 

MRM MI&. 

Mfctt «l^ cl<44l<a *Hl*4g *HOR 
RMZ 5l^ *H«l' ^U^il **R. 

<H4 ay ^IfcJ cl MgWMl ^O-XHlcCl WHl^l ci<4'4l<H *Hl4, ell cM "M.RMM 

( 3M<(1 y‘£Ml 4l*Hi<y>M Mi<&& 'WU^ 4l^i m<K. 

I ctl 3(lVS *H«t’ ZR £>t4i 
$1 T^tHg 5* ZRi&L aVRcllWcUsHi. 

I cWl ^41 hihi &' v|wg ^ # z*$r Hrm m‘<h' 41 *u«vU y^rii $i3t£i Mtn4. 

*/ 0lg4 ayau^l ell fcfa. syHH 
<Hm JjRg hi\ 4$l ZR £\4’w. 

cl MiMAX *%cn4t afOictafl cl SHlsy &*i &4Uli Sfcl -ujoft ^wMl 

$l*>lgl <H^$ll il^ll ell *He(l Elty.1 51^1 

<4^. <§*1 c^UleM *41 

4 4l4g %1Z MR $41 ^l vil. 

^ <*> %U<SU cl M>U«j' <*<i^4 MlM %OH* «l ^ cl £l^l4l 51l<*Ui *>M «(il«u9ll 
*4lH cllH cUltfl C-l-41 HXkiM. 
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Is Vik’l'i &<[ 'ujtfNct tA £>4i 
9*tcUlR *H^$l »>4i. 

*>i*X HMSK %tl&H 4H^l «>ll %li&HHl £*1 >m 41 cl4Uct HRUV $ 

cl >H<HR \<HlfcJ. 

<H cl«H^l £*WH ^t 

■*H<ai*iJs £> 2<a tfekiut <h "hi. 

cl4«U* cftl oilHcllH* Wl&HHt $uwfl ct«ll*Hct ^(Sfl -Wi^Jjrii $U$l Dt^l £Ul*ft 
4§l 

<H*l$ Sl*l »OH*l "Wildl >W4 
'h 5<a %t«l «Hcll Hi ■utiiCl $IH<. 

yw $.l&ctl>UH cK^iycd «V>H*IHL* «%3U£Hi cl$li %1>>{1 at&H*{l ctH- 

&R=tcCl >1131 &, 3^<y h( 4 M^(. I^KI $c-?l ct>U SUMlWt’t yin'll 

^Hlilft *H?l WSUfcMl 4«U kX &. 

v>Uh ^Hctvs 4%H *n*>{ h*hm 
1 h& oiw. 

*h\ 3u Hi h w «i^<n *>u ^*41 ^icuhi €l<a>ii ^i^cutl rpA & 1 n>u %u&h cl 

(gift >UcUHl Hlv <H^$U >U<HRi kiM HH^lwtl '-dik ^SlH SUicft *U<H =Hl$U. 

4«U VU 4 5HI«>1 «*<ai<a *H%cl 4H 
mt cli£>4 ell «J €1^4 4>l. 

\IU 9 IM %cllHl Wtctijrt^tQ ®5lWW 5 Is HHl yoft %ll&H«f *Ht\H 

cWl cll$3 «u3l. 

4«U *1 HV* <HR SR *HW W{3{ yt){l 
'I cu<$> Sins ye\ cli =*n«t *h-41. 

^i3l yoft %ti&H 4Hl 1 Cl5lt MRS^cWWll %li&H4l fcSLcft Mlcli^l 

«l£) =UM <H^4l kX. 

<H 3$l ^HRct *Hlct?l HR4*W 

<H €Ut$ ell RIS ctl<H< ctHW. 

?Hlct*l y^RW «1 &h41 £1<h 41 Rl4 ^ & if ct>U RToft HfHSlRHl &tA 

<§H* >tlcUHl <H^l ri\y[. 
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*t<HKU^l *>Ul«tR b' ^(4 
1 ell Rl$ liH iSl d 9X1 <HR 

<M*4c{l ?H?l !c<n oft *HL <3>UMi & 1 cl>ll ofOiRUKl %ll^<H dHttlRRcft 
9Ai% cl^Ufcfl ywi Jc<A ill'll. 

£> <vmu4r oUirs d*(W 

«i ^'ou^W^ct $ 4U*H^ yfcfe. 

JC-i 'VM&Rlct 'UctlKl ‘OU^hM =>Hl &<H<HR & $ ct^lt =*H'5J^Hi 

cl^l owed M&. 

=MR<R$4 MRi3$4 R«W‘t; tin 
h ^ 9X[ RU^l ell Mli £l«i. 

$<a sirYi, mrY «ft *hi nictH. ru^ =ou*um*<i & $ d>U &i«lr rii&h^l Sikhr* 
ts&i asu (§mr Mi. 

5u£i mi«U Siam's sirs r«i 
h mi ■ojft *ft<l a*l. 

mim Hiram's =ow <H«i ^idirti wtVtya^Mi =our* 3 Ri^ &, 1 cRi*(l cfti ^ii^oi 
■Oilily "Oirl MOHiRj. ^l$l®*M ami'll. 

S^Mi <h ia <4*1 StflSMlR 
1 MR& ot^ft 0{ WW. 

tU-Sl^Uoft £chmI <3>lSMlR & > Rlctloft*ft <1>U SMlCQ RU&H cHl 'fti MR RHMlR Ml«ll. 
oi MU| $H°MR clR=>oll«H iVlLCH 
£> ?l<4<1loft *>i9X MRSS VHl<H. 

M4WKU toil JJRcil $Ll& & 1 cMl *US*ftHi clHl^l Q'tR <H<yaft H’l*l. 

<H ^R*[te RTH*ll <H 3* *HtR 
& <HRcll <H^ RKR* clMS ®l. 

PJUl&cll ^MMoft tt<HHi *Hl 1 <t$U M’w-Mlct dMR cl ^KUHl OjSlRaft 

«t^SU ^R«ft MM&. 

4M viHURlfe't&l t foi ctHW 
£WS SkHclwl ofc4^ Vitih 

RIHUll =*H'HRiLRiM'^l =o£l cfHlM fcJ<Vttl g^vU’Q ^CHi. 
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second blade of the myrtle, and the Dabraobed again calls out, “Vispokhathrem” and 
at the same time raises his middle finger also. The same is done by the congregation. 
Reciting up to the end of the “ Humatan&m ” formula, the priest puts the first tivo 
fingers of his right hand on the ground and recites " Asheui Vohu.” At the recita¬ 
tion of the concluding formula, “Dahmayas Vanghuyas ” the priest raises up his two 
fingers and makes, with them, one pass at every word of the “ Dahmayao ” formula, 
opposite his head from the right side to the left and ends it with the last word of the 
Dahmayao formula. All these actions are supposed to be repeated by the whole 
assembly at the intimation of the Dahmobed who vocificates at every im¬ 
portant point. The Dahmobed then takes the censer of fire in his hand and goes 
round, offering it to every one in the house, who makes, with his right hand, a pass, 
downwise, over the fire and shakes it (the hand) towards the ground. The Dali- 
mobed, when ha does so, utters loudly, “ Hazangrem Baeshazan&m.” 

The Dahman ceremony being over, the Dahmobed goes round with a string of 
beads in his hand, and asks every one to say how many “ Avestas ’’ he undertakes 
to offer on behalf of the dead. He keeps the account of the Avestas by his beads, 
e. g., suppose the first man undertakes to offer 5 Avestas, then the Dahmobed 
casts 5 beads; the 2nd one agrees to offer 3 Avestas and 3 beads are cast. In the 
end the Dahmobed finds out the total by counting the number of beads cast down. 
When the Dahmobed thus has “ collected '' Avestas 1 he stands near the precinct 
occupied by the priests and begins in a loud voice, “ Khshnaothra Ahurahe Mazdao 
Ashem Vohu-.; 1,500 Ashem Vohu; 1,000 Yatha Ahu, 300 Khordh Avesta, i.e.> 
Patel Pashimani, Ilorinazd yasht, Khorshed Nyayish, Gahe Havan, etc. 

?> jyjWjttif j l iif Aj j oyji j** j 

i.e„ May the virtue of these prayers reach, in the Court of justice, in the 
presence of the angels Mihr, Sarosh, liashn and Ashtad, to the path of such a man, 
(here he recites the name of the deceased) and may he be forgiven by God.” 

In continuation’of the above prayers, the Dahmobed prays the following for¬ 
mula? also, in the same loud strain; during the first-part of which he shakes down 
both his hands with outstretched palms downwise, while during the latter part he 

1.—.As to the number of the Avestas mentioned above, wo suppose .that the total number came to 300. 

Some persons, and especially tho lady class, generally undertake to offer “ Ashem ’* and “ Yatha.” 

Every priest is supposed to offer 3 Avestas for the dead, and they are so reckoned by the Dahmobed. 

After these prayers are concluded the congregation disperses. 


55 
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turns upwards both his palms in the same state:— 

May all sins wane, and may all virtues wax, 

May his sins dry away, perish and be 
annihilated; may his virtues wax, improve, & 
grow and be exalted and deemed esteemed! 

May the sin decrease and the virture increase. 
May the sin dry away and may the virtue grow. 
May the road to Hell be closed, and may the 
road to Heaven be opened ! 

May the virtue of these prayers reach the path 
of such a man ! 

Each of these formula: is repeated three times by 


Aij! 

2 aiJj j y*# j j <Aj lM 

AjS iV>j IS 

jlj jx* AjS j i»£Ju . it. >ljj 
J Jtj J 

uj'jj <_A* ^jS 
the whole congregation. 



NAVAR IN IRAN. 

By 

Prof. Khudayar Dastoor Sheriar B. A., Asst. Professor of Persian, Dayaram 

College, Sind. 

The son of a mobad, who wants to become N&var, must undergo at least 
10 Bareshnums. The first Bareshnum is for the good of his own soul. He 
must know all the Avesta texts except the Vendidftd. First of all, he is examined 
by some authority, and, if found worthy, the High Priest gives permission for the 
Navar ceremony . Before the fixed time, the would-be-moJerf must undergo three 
Bareshnums continually for his own soul. A mobed, who has attained the degree of 
N 4 var before him, becomes his assistant and is called “ Varsal.” The duty of the 
assistant is to help the initiate in his last Bareshnum in every way, e <j. to 
prepare for him nirang , water, clothings and all other necessary things. At 
intervals of three days during the last Bareshnum on the third day for purification, 
the assistant or Varsal makes Yazeshni in the morning and keeps ndbar 1 

At that time the Varsal prepares water and nirang for the initiate. 
During each Bareshnum, three Getikharids should be performed by the initiate. 
A Geti Kharid consists of three Yazashnas, the 1st of Nonabar, the 2nd of Sraosha, 
and the 3rd of Seroza. 

During the Bareshnum one should change his clothings every time when 
he eats or drinks. 

The last day of the last Bareshnum which is called the “ Naozadi Bares h- 
num," is considered to be the first day of the nlbar. 

In the navar ceremony the assistance of two Yozdathrgars is called in. The 
Navar ceremony lasts for four days, during which, generally, all the mobeds are 
entertained as the guests of the initiate A day before the ndvar day all the 

1 The Varsal after performing Yazeshua ceremony must Bay grace every time he wants to eat or drink. 
For the grace the Varsal consecrates a daroon for the commemoration of the Angel Kraoaha and reciting 
the “ Vasaschatu ” he takes his meal and then continues the prayor from '• Vasaschatu” and completes 
the grace. 
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mobeds are invited. An actual crown is made, that is to say a turban is decorated 
fully with gold and silver coins with a " pad&n ” (Av. Paitid6n) hanging from it, 
which “ padftn ” is also ornamented with gold chains and coins. 

A varse" is also prepared. A ‘ varse' is a conical figure made of fresh 
branches of different trees twisted round with fleece of various colours. It 


should contain six branches of the pomegrenate tree, three branches of the fig tree 
and one of the willow tree. The fleece should be of red, yellow, violet and 
white colour. These colours answer to the description of cAv °f Firdusi 

j } ‘£'■*1 ft 

\\i The accompanying is a very rough sketch of the Vars which is fixed 

/v W\ in a brass tray and covered over with a piece of peacock-coloured cloth. 
f /\\ This “Vars” is also decorated with four small encased silver mirrors 
// \\ furnished with chains. This tray also contains a pomegranate and some 

——-sa dry fruit. The ends of the branches, of which the “ vars” is made, is 
^^ decorated with a ring. 

One thing more is required for the ceremony. It is a T shaped figure 
consisting of a short and .somewhat flat silver rod pierced through in the middle by 
another thin silver rod, both of them painted beautifully. 

This flat rod turns round and round when moved with a finger. It 
is called “Verd,” When all these things are ready, in the afternoon of the 
2 nd day, *«., the 1st day of the Navar, all mobeds together with other guests 
and the high priest gather in a hall. The would-be-mobed is brought into the 
assembly and seated beside the Dastur. A suit of new clothes, the ‘varse’ covered 
over with the crown, and a tray containing dry fruits are brought into the assembly. 
The s< Dahmobed ” is also present. 1 In the middle of the hall there stands 
a censer on a high stand burning with blazing fire. 

After all the mobeds have performed the Kasti ceremony and have taken 
their seats, the initiate, the Dahmobed and the varsal stand up. The 
initiate retiring into a room changes his trousers and returns to his place. 

1 The “Dahmobed” is one who is entrusted with the work of distributing dry fruits at the time of Gahambar 
among people, and that of performing other duties required at S’. 1 hum, Chaharum, Seroza aud so on. 
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He then takes off his clothes one by one. When'^he is quite naked, the 
Dahmobed calls the attention of the assembly *«to him to see that there is no 
wound, or stamp, or mark of any disease on his »body. Then the Dahmobed 
gives him clothings one by one which he puts on. After perforing Ivasti, he sits 
beside the Dastur, and the Dastur reads to him admonitions from a book and 


makes him repent of his sins and requires a promise for a pious life in future. 
Afterwards, the assenbly stands up The nnvar with the • assistance of 
the varsdl gives a pomegranate to the Dastur and to some other high 
priests by way of “ Ham&zor.” Then making with his hands “ Hamazor” with all 
other mobeds asks their permission to be admitted into the priesthood. All the while 
the Navar mobed holds the crown over his head. After that, the “ Varsal ” 


taking the “ Vars ” on his head, joins hands with the navar mobed. 
Then there come the two “ Yozdatln-agars.” They join their hands with theirs. 

All other mobeds and Behdius who wish to do so also join their hands. 

At the end of the line is the Dahmobed with a small censer burning aloes 
and sandalwood. The circle of persons, thus formed, go three times round 
the large censer that is put in the middle of the hall, each time reciting an 
\tash nyftyish. The initiate has the crown over his head, and the varsal 
the vars over his own. The initiate has also the “ verd” in his hand. Returns 
it all the while. When the procession goes round the fire, the rest of the assembly 
remains standing on foot, praying and throwing at the initiate by way of blessings 
dry fruits, which have been distributed among them by the Dahmobed, after the 
admonishing ceremoncy has been finished. Ladies who are willing to see the 

ceremony, come in crowds. While going round the fire, the lady relations 

of the navar mobed now and then pour some dry fruits, some times mixed with silver 


coins upon the crown by way of sacrifice and blessing. Again, there is a special 
song which is sung only on such occasions. While going round the fire, one of 
the members of the procession sings the song, line by line. The assembly with the 
exception of navar mobed , the varsal and the two Yozdathragars who are reciting 
the Atash nyayish, repeat the same line in song by way of chorus. After gome, three 
times round the fire in the manner described above, the procession goes°to the 
“ Yazeshni Khana” (A «. ®Rl), the Yozdathragar leading the way. The two 
Yozdathragars, the Navar mobed and varsal enter the Yazeshni Ahana. The rest 
also may enter if they wish, but gener ally they remain outside, waiting for the time 
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to join the set in taking “Baj.” 1 

Now the “ Yazeshnagar’’ set {i.e. the Navar mobed, the Yarsal and the 
two Yozdathragars) having entered the “ Yazeshni Khana ” with the crown and 
the Varse, one of the Yozdathragars makes preparations for Yazeshna cere¬ 
mony tjj) i-e. arranges the ceremonial instruments and makes all other 

preparations whioh are needed for the time by reciting the formulse fixed for 
the purpose. After all preparations are made, the Navar-mobed as a “ Zaotar” 
commences his Yazeshna ceremony and all others join him and serve as his 
“ Rathwis This being the first day, Nonabar Yezeshni is performed, and 
this is the beginning of a new “ Geti Kharid ”. On the seoond day, in the same 
way the Sraosha Yezeshni is performed; on the third day the Seroza, and on the 
4th day the Visparat Yezeshni is performed- For the last three days, only the 
Yazeshngar-set perform the ceremony. During these days, each of the Yazeshn- 
gar set must observe “ nabar. ” (i.e. must keep bdj i.e. eat and drink with bdj and 
not come into contact with non-Zoroastriaus). After thiB day, the initiated 
mobed must continue his nabar for either 40 days or 4 months and 10 dayB. 

In the evening of the first navar day also, the “ Yazeshugar set ” recite 
afringane-Nozodi and some other Pazaud texts. This is repeated for three days. 
In the evening of the 4th day, the Yazeshngar set, going to a river, recite 
Ardvisur Nyayish. On their return home, they are stopped on the way at the 
door of any houso'by whioh they pass and the lady of the house throws some 
sweets and dry fruits placed in a speoial vessel called “ Koti ” upon the head 
of the newly initiated mobed as an offering of blessing. There are some other 
minor ceremonies which need no special description. Thus ends the navar 
ceremony. 

MARTAB. 

In the Martab ceremony, the mobed after learning the Vendidad 
thoroughly, undergoes a Bareshnum. One night, a Yozdathragar is called to his 
place to teach him all the necessary “Kyria (ceremony).” At the same night 
the ‘‘ Martabvala ” recites the whole Vendidad with all ceremonies and the 
next day he is a martab. 


1 When the “ Zaotar”’ commences his Yazestme corcmoney, other mobeds also who want to join him, 
commence and recite only those portions which are fixed for a “ Rathwi.” In other words the “Bajdars” are 
the “Rathwis.’ They accompany the “Zaotar 1 ’ iu the recital up to “Pdrdsat” in the YazoBhni and then separate. 


THE LATE DR. E- W. WEST’S LETTER 

ON 

THE KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING OF THE PARSEE 
PRIESTHOOD OF INDIA ABOUT FOUR CENTURIES AGO. 

(A few years, thero was a controversy raging in Bombay, as to whether 
the Parses priests of Iadia of about four centuries ago were well-instructed or 
ignorant in the matter of the knowledge of their sacred soriptures. The 
question was then discussed as a side-issue in the question of the visit of Dastur 
Meherji Rana at the Court of Akbar. At the time of that oontroversey, Mr. 
Muncherjee Pallonji Kutar, B.A. LL.B., of Bombay had addressed letters to 
some of the European savants, asking their views on some of the subjects of the 
controversy. The late Dr. E. W. West was one of the scholars so addressed. 
I give below his letter in reply giving his views. I have made some use of it 
in my paper on the Parsees at the oourt of Akbar and Dastur Meherji Rana, but 
the letter as a whole requires a permanent reoord, as it gives, ail it were, a short 
history of the literary acquirements of the Parsees of those times. 

The Editor). 


Maple Lodge, Watford. 
June 10th 1898. 

Dear Sir, 

Your letter of 15th April, with eight Newspaper outtings from the 
Bombay Gazette and three from the Times of India, was reoeived by me when I 
was absent from home and my books, and, therefore, unable to reply earlier than 
the present time. 

I have carefully read the contents of the Newspaper cuttings, and need 
only say that my opinions, regarding the matters in dispute, practically coin- 
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cide with those expressed by the writers whose signatures are Ed. Oohiltree 
Junior, and J. O. E. 

That Meherji Rana went to Delhi about 1578 seems well attested by the 
grant of a jaghir to him at that time ; but the traditional miracle attributed to 
him is undoubtedly a myth which no oducated Parsi of the present day can 
really believe (that is, it may bo a misunderstanding, or misinterpretation, of 
some more probable facts.) It would be oasy to understand that the Parsi’s 
venoration for the sun would bo ridiculed by the other religious disputants ; 
more probably by tho Mahomedans and Romish priests than by the Hindus. 
And what more annoying form of ridicule could be devisod than to suggest the 
ease with which a clever Hindu juggler could produce any number of imitation 
suns ? Such a suggestion, without any attempt to carry it out, would be quite 
sufficient to produce a myth shortly after'Aleherji’s return to Nausari. 

What is the presont form of this myth seoms doubtful. Mr. R. P. Ear- 
Karkaria speaks of an imitation sun which could hardly have deceived a ohild. 
While Professor J. Darmesteter, iti his introductions to the Vanand Yasht 
(see his French Translation of the Zend-Avesta, Vol. II, p. 644), describes tho 
myth as follows, on the authority of Mr. Pestinjeo Nassarwanjee:—“A magician 
of Delhi, an accomplice in certain political conspiracies, had produced a oloud 
which obscured the sun ; and Meherji Rana, dissipatod it by reciting the 
Vanand Yasht ” In India I have noticed that the heat of the sun itself, with¬ 
out any assistance, often dissipates all approaching clouds bofore thoy can pass 
between it and the earth. 

Regarding the alleged ignorance and incapacity of the Gujerat Parsis, 
both priests and laity, in tho 16th century, T. believe that such an accusation 
would be a gross exaggeration of tho actual facts. It appears to be based upon 
certain statements made in the Rivayots brought by Nareman Hoshang from 
Iran in 1478 and 1486. Strictly speaking these were written about a century 
before the time of Meherji Rana, but it will be instructive to consider how far 
they were correct in their own time. 

One of the Iranian scribes of the Rivayet of 1478 wrote in Persia n as 
follows :—“ For this reason I have not written these things in Pahlavi writing, 
inasmuch as Nareman Hoshang said and declared that perhaps (magar) priests 
and laymen of the Mazda-worshippers of Nausari, Kambay, Broch, Surat, and 
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Anklesar may not be understanding Pahlavi writing. He said there are 
laymen of these towns, and even priests, who perchance do not understand 
Pahlavi writing.” But the earlier part of the same ltivayet contains a Pazand 
oolloquy between Zaratusht and Ormazd, written in Avesta charaoters, also 
some extraots from the Gathas in Avesta and Pazand, as well as occasional 
Pahlavi phrases, with plenty of Persian. This free use of Avesta and Persian 
writing, and even some Pahlavi, clearly shows that the Iranian scribe had no 
real fear of not being understood by the Indian Parsis (whose vernacular was 
old Gujerati, and to whom even Persian was a foreign language) unless he used 
too much Pahlavi. 

With regard to the questions taken to Yezd by Nareman Hoshang, it 
seems to me (judging from the replies to about forty, which may be found 
scattered about in various parts of Parab Hormazyar’s ltivayet collection) that 
the queries, propounded by the Indian Parsis, do generally imply not so much 
any ignorance on the part of their priests, as an increasing reluotanoe on the 
part of the laity to comply with their teachings and decisions. The laity, 
living among those of other religions, would naturally find many of the precau¬ 
tionary observances and customs, enjoined by their own priesthood both trouble¬ 
some and oppressive. Under such circumstances, the priests and more conserva¬ 
tive elders would at last find it necessary to refer tho principal matters in 
dispute to their brethren in Iran, so as to have their opinion to quote among 
their own more unruly members. 

If the Indian Parsi priesthood had been really ignorant and indifferent 
about their religion, they would not have undertaken the trouble and expanse 
of referring such matters to a higher Court of Appeal, such as the Iranian 
priesthood must have appeared to be to the Indian Parsis. And the questions, 
thus referred, seldom involve any of the great fundamental dogmas of tho Parsi 
religion, but are nearly always confined to details of ritual and purification, or 
to matters of casuistry. 

The same may be said of ail the other Kivayets and Writings which were 
obtained from Iran, from time to time, during the noxt two centuries. They all 
indicate the deep interest which the Parsi priests and laity took in the preser¬ 
vation of their religion, and in obtaining copies of rare MSS. from Iran. 

The circumstances under which the Parsis first settled in Gujerat, were 
56 
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certainly not propitious for the preservation of learning. Emigrating from 
Persia, probably as a company of traders, with their families, attendants, and 
dependants, they had to compete for a livelihood with the frugal and industrious 
race, among whom they had settled. No doubt a few priests must have accom¬ 
panied them, and brought with them the apparatus and MSS. necessary for 
ordinary worship, such as the Khordah A vesta and Vendidad Sadoh; but their 
means of study and education must have been limited. 

Tiie date of the arrival of the Parsis at Sanjan is very uncertain. The 
Parsi Prakash mentions A. D. 710, 745—806, and 720 as having been suggested; 
but Manushchihar, the supreme Dastur of Iran, in A D, 8<Sl, who mentions (in 
his Epistle II, viii, 5) that he might have “ to wander forth by water even to 
China,” does not speak of India, as he would probably have done if many Parsis 
had been there, at that time. On the other hand, some Parsis engraved their 
Pahlavi signatures, as witnesses to a copper-plate grant in Southern India, 
probably before A. D. 850 ; but thoy may have been resident traders from 
Persia. And at any rate, the Parsis who inscribed their Pahlavi signatures at 
the Kanheri Caves, with dates corresponding to A. D. 1009 and 1021, may h-ive 
come from Sanjan, 

Another date, which is difficult to settle with certainty, is that of the 
celebrated Neryosaug Dhaval, who is universally admitted to have been the 
most learned of the old Indian Parsi priests. His incomplete translation of the 
Pah'avi Yasna into Sanskrit is a convincing proof of his extensive knowledge of 
both languages, at a time when every translator had to compile his own lexicons 
and grammars. He also translated some of the Khordah Avesta into Sanskrit, 
and produced a Pazand-Sanskrit version of the Pahlavi Minokhird, which is 
much superior to a similar version of the Pahlavi Arda-Viraf by a later hand. 

The simplest mode of approximating to the date when Neryosang flou¬ 
rished seems to be afforded by the pedigree of the Broch Dasturs, dated 
A D. 1889, which gives niuetoon generations backwards from 1838 to the birth 
of Poshotun Ra;n probably betweon 1373 and 1382, as he wrote an old surviving 
MS. in 1397, when ho must have been a young man because his father wrote 
another one as late as 1110. These niuotaeu generations in 465 or 456 year simply 
24| or 24 years for each generation. In the colophon of the Ms of 1397 the 
genealogy of Peshotin is carried nine generations farther back to Hormazdyar, 
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who was oontemporary with Neryosang ; but three of these gen jrations have 
been omitted in the English translation of the book of Gosht-i-Fryano, by mis¬ 
take, as may be seen from the Pahlavi Text. These nine generations, if they 
were of the same length as the later nineteen, would havo extended over 221 or 
216 years, and have gone back to A. D. 1152 or 1166 as the date of the birth 
of either Hormazdyar or Neryosang. So, from these data, we m ^y assume that 
Neryosang flourished in the latter end of the twelfth century A. D. And as 
the Indian Parsis seem unable to trace the names of their priesthood more than 
three generations farther back, or hardly to A. D. 1.100, we must suppose that 
several names have bet n lost. 

Neryosang was, no doubt, a priest of exceptional learning with whom 
hardly any of the older Parsi priests in India can be fairly compared; but many 
others were learned and painstaking priests, especially those who compiled the 
encyclopedical Rivayots and carefully copied MSS; indeed, very few appear to 
have been in any way incompetent. If we may compare Neryosang in India 
with such Iranians as Manushehihar, who wroto the Dadistan-i-Dinik, and 
Aturfarnbag and Aturpad, who compiled the Dinkard, wo may certainly com¬ 
pare the great majority of the Indian Dasturs with the great majority of the 
Iranian Pasture for competent knowledge and efficiency. With regard to any 
deficiency in knowledge of Pahl&vi, we must recollect that Pahlavi was the 
vernacular writing of all Iranians till near the end of the ninth century, and 
continued in use among their Parsi priests for some centuries longer ; while in 
India the priests had to adopt other vernaculars for daily use, which interfered 
very much with their Pahlavi and Persian studies. 

When we find Indian Dasturs asking those in Iran for particular Mss,, we 
are not entitled to imagine that those Mss. did not then exist anywhere in 
India, but merely that they were not in the possession of the particular Dasturs 
who applied for them. Thus we find, from the colophon of a Ms. of the 
Fravardin Yasht (Avesta text written in Persian characters), now in the Ilaug 
collection at Munich, that Jamasp ITakim was sent from Yazd to Surat with 
replies to questions, a supply of Horn and Vars, and an Avesta Ms. of the 
Fravardin Yasht whioh the Surat congregation did not then possess. On 
arrival at Bombay in 1722 he heard that Rustamji Manokji, to whom ho was 
travelling, had died nearly two years before. Proceeding i o Surat, he delivered 
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the documents and Ms. which he had brought, and stopped about six months 
near Bombay, when returning home, in order to transliterate the A vesta text 
of the Fravardin Yasht into Persian characters, which is the Ms. now at Munich. 
From this colophon it has been erroneously assumed that the Fravardin Yasht 
was first brought to India by Jarnasp Hakim in 1722. But Professor Geldner, 
in the course of his researches, has discovered three Mss. written in India, which 
are independent of Jamasp’s Ms. and yet contain this Yasht. These are Fl 
written by Asadin Kaka in 1591, Ptj written in 1<>25, and E! whoso copy of 
the Fravardin Yasht is evidently based upon that in Fj. The greater part of 
the colophon of F! has been rewritten at a later date, because tho last folio was 
worn out, but some of the earlier lines of tho original colophon still remain 
attached to the end of the text, and have boeti accurately copied by the second 
writer; the handwriting of this Ms. has also been compared with that of 
Asadin’8 Ms, A K 2 of the Shikund-gumani, writteu 21 years later, and the 
two writings are very much alike. I he colophon of Pti has also been rewritten. 
El is more modern, but its Fravardin Yasht was copied from Fi , and not from 
Jarnasp Hakim’s Ms. So we must conclude that this Yasht had beau at 
Nausari more than 131 years bofore Jarnasp brought it to Surat. But I am 
not aware of its first arrival in India being recorded in the Rivayots. 

If the Parsjs will only read and study Professor Geldner’s Prolegomena 
until they understand them, they will have littlo apprehension of his being led 
astray by false colophons, even if they existed, which is so rarely tho case in 
Farsi Mss, that I do not remember to have met with a single one in my thirty 
years experince. Readers sometimes mis-undorstand them, but that is from 
want of experience. Philogists, like scientific men in general, are accustomed*to] 
be sceptical of first impressions, until they have thoroughly cross-examined 
them and considered all possible chances of error. 

There are some circumstancos, connected with the relative position and 
intercourse of the Iranian and Indian Parsis, that require more attentive and 
impartial investigation than they have hitherto received. It appears from the 
Epistles of Manushohihar, that in A. D 881, or 230 yearo after the death of the 
last Parsi king of kings, there wore still considerable Zoroastrian communities 
in Ir&n. Manushchihar himself was the suproine bighpriest and special controll¬ 
er of those in Pars and Kirman, and he mentions Shiraz, Sirkan, Kirman, Rai, 
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the documents and Ms. which ho had brought, and stopped about six months 
near Bombay, when returning-home, in order to transliterate the Avesta text 
of the Fravardin Yasht into Persian characters, which is the Ms. now at Munich. 
From this colophon it has been erroneously assumed that the Fravardin Yasht 
was first brought to India by Janiasp Hakim in 1722. But Professor Geldner, 
in the course of his researches, has discovered three Mss. written in India, which 
are independent of Jamasp’s Ms. and yet contain this Yasht. These are Fl 
written by Asadin Kaka in 1591. Pt t written in 1025, and E! whose copy of 
the Fravardin Yasht is evidently based upon that in F t . The greater part of 
the colophon of F x has been rewritten at a later date, because the last folio was 
worn out, but some of the earlier lines of the original colophon still remain 
attached to the end of the text, and have been accurately copied by the second 
writer; the handwriting of this Ms. has also been compared with that of 
Asadin’s Ms, A K L > of the Shikand-gumani, written 21 years later, and the 
two writings are very much alike, 'i ho colophon of Pti has also been rewritten. 
El is more modern, but its Fravardin Yasht was copied from Fi , and not from 
Jamasp Hakim’s Ms. So we must conclude that this Yasht had been at 
Nausari more than 131 years before Jamasp brought it to Surat. But I am 
not aware of its first arrival in India being recorded in the Rivaycts. 

If the Parsjs will only read and study Professor Geldner’s Prolegomena 
until they understand them, they will have little apprehension of his being led 
astray by false colophons, even if they existed, which is so rarely the case in 
Parsi Mss, that I do not remember to have met with a single one in my thirty 
years experince. Readers sometimes mis-understand them, but that is from 
want of experience. Philogists, like scientific men in general, are accustomed*to ] 
be sceptical of first impressions, until they have thoroughly cross-examined 
them and considered all possible chances of error. 

There are some circumstances, connected with the relative position and 
intercourse of the Iranian and Indian Parsis, that require more attentive and 
impartial investigation than they have hitherto received. It appears from the 
Epistles of Manushchihar, that in A. D 831, or 230 yeare after the death of the 
last Parsi king of kings, there were still considerable Zoroastrian communities 
in Irftn. Manushchihar himself was the supreme highpriest and special controll¬ 
er of those in Pars and Kirman, and he mentions Shiraz, Sirkan, Kirman, Rai, 
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cause they made enquiries to ascertain if the customs and traditions of the 
Iranian Dasturs were the same as their own, how much more are the latter to 
be blamed for allowing nine tenths of their sacred literature, the Nasks, to be 
lost and destroyed between the tenth and fifteenth centuries ? No doubt, those 
were troublous times for Dasturs in Iran, but they did not all beoorne ignorant, 
for many valuable Mss. were copied by some of them ; though the most import¬ 
ant were neglected and remained uncopied, from sheer want of energy, until 
they disappeared. And when the Indian Dasturs enquirod about the Nasks in 
1478, they could only obtain a very brief statement of their general oontents, 
which was only partially trustworthy. 

It is not owing to a similar want of energy that the modern Parsis, with 
all their education, enterprise, and oommon-sense, have allowed, and are still 
allowing, the gradual destruction of many old documents, in the shape of 
Fihrists and other memoranda of old members of their community, which would 
constitute the Bole material for much of their history, if complete copies of them 
were collected and preserved, by their own offioial leaders, for the future infor¬ 
mation and use of their community. 

1 think you will find replies to all your questions in this letter, though 
not in the same order as you adopted; and you will S8e that it has been neces¬ 
sary to state the reasons for ray opinions at some length. You are at liberty 
either to publish this letter, or to use it otherwise, as you please : and if yon 
wish for the newspaper outtings to be returned kindly let me know. 

Yours very truly, 

(Sd.) E. W. Wkst. 

To Mahchkrji Palanji Kotab, Esy. 



A HAPPY NAOROZ- 

(ZOROASTER’S MESSAGE.) 

BY 

Sorabjee Pe&tonjee Kang a Esg ., Assistant Accountant Gen 
11. 11 The Nizam’s Government. 

I 

Ye, who from far and nigh have come to learn 
The Sacred Word of Mazda great and good, 

Lend me your ears, your best attention turn 
To what I true reveal, and doeply brood 
O’er what you hear. If rightly understood, 

My message will your minds for ever close 

Against all teachings false and doctrines crude, 

All spurious faiths and superstitions gross, 

Which to the human soul are deadly foes. 

II. 

And first I’ll tell you of the Spirits twain, 

The One that showers plenty and increase, 

Xhe other causer of all kinds of pain, 

Of doubts and fears, of foul and fell disease, 

From which there is no respite or release. 

In thought, precept, intelligence, and deed, 

They are opposed. Their nature disagrees ; 

The First inspires you with a noble creed, 

The second tempts you to deceit and greed. 

III. 

Almighty Mazda has divulged to me 

The knowledge best to guide man here below ; 

This wisdom pure I now convey to ye, 

From which all earthly happiness will How; 
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No harm will touch ye, and no grief ye’ll know. 

Hut if His sovereign Word ye do not heed, 

Each day your sorrows and your woes will grow. 

Your lives will seethe in poverty and need ; 

From hell’s grim jaws your souls will ne’er be freed. 

TV. 

He is the Lord of all, all-knowing Wise, 

The Father of Armaiti, noble mind, 

The first and fruitful source, from which arise, 

All actions virtuous, all feelings kind, 

That man to man in love and union bind. 

He seeth all and cannot be deceived; 

His holy Miithra ye will always find 
A mine of priceless treasures unconoeived, 

If humbly sought and with true faith reoeived. 

V. 

Ye, who with zeal obey His high oommands, 

Perennial health and bliss shall sure attain ; 

Your work shall ever prosper in your hands, 

Your cherished objects ye shall always gain. 

Whilst in His service every nerve ye strain, 

Ye’ll see His faoe, His gracious favours win ; 

He’ll smooth your rugged ways and make them plain. 
Lead virtuous lives, unsoiled by taint of sin, 

Your bodies clean, your hearts as pure within. 

VI. 

The Omnipotent’s praises let us sing, 

He’s Truth and Wisdom, Graoe and matohless Might, 
Of all creation the Eternal King, 

Whose ministers are the Amsh&spands bright, 

That in his presence stand in quenchless light. 
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Judioious, just, benevolent and brave, 

They guard the faithful and protect the right ; 

They guide the wand’ring, and the sinking save, 
Distressful tossed on life’s tumultuous wave. 

VII. 

Ahurmazd’s laws are immutably fixed ; 

The righteous soul to paradise repairs, 

Wherein its lot is happiness unmixod. 

The evil soul is plunged in oarking cares, 

In burning hell the direst tortures bears. 

In spite of hoarded gold, the miser grieves; 

The bounteous in God’s grace and bounty shares. 

His store is never less, he dreads no thieves, 

The more he gives, the more from Heaven receives. 

VIII. 

Now offer up to Him your solemn songs, 

To the Omniscient Lord, who loveth all, 

To whom alone the universe belongs. 

Good thought, good word, good deed, these word* recall, 
They’ll save ye from each lure, each snare, each fall 
Their magic charm will thrive you here below ; 

Hereafter, give you joys that never pall. 

To gain His graco divine do not be slow, 

Adhere to truth, the rest He will bestow. 

IX. 

Serve Him alone, discard all wicked Deevs, 

Whose, ways are crooked and whose words are lies, 
Beware of Ahriman, who e’er deceives, 

And who with pleasing wiles your downfall tries; 

In Mazda trust, who with your prayers complies. 

He’ll stand your friend, as he has always stood, 

If you stand true to this old teaching wise, 



That truth’s the daintiest feast, the highest good, 

And virtue is supreme beatitude. 

X. 

So preached Zor’aster in the days of old, 

When Persia was the mistress of the world ; 

When Parsee inonarchs sat on thrones of gold, 

When Kava’s glorious banner stood unfurled, 

And ’gainst all foes defiance hurled. 

Those days are gone, a world-wide empire’s past, 

And we are wand’rers by fortune whirled, 

But still those words are true from first to last, 

And they shall raise again a race down-cast. 

XI. 

A glorious legaoy for us they are, 

Than thrones and crowns and kingdoms valued more 
Through storms and darkness, like a brilliant star, 
They guide us to bright Heaven’s blissful shore. 
They thrilled the hearts of heroes once before ; 

Let their inspiring echoes once more ring 
In Parsee ears, as in the days ot yore ; 

And on this happy Nowroze let them bring, 

To all that endless joy of which they sing. 


Gosha Mahal Kunta, 
Hyderabad (Deccan) 



SAVANHACHA ARENAVACHA 

By Behramgore Tahmuras Anklesaria, Esq ., M. A. 

The Ab£n (j34), Drv&sp (j 14), R&m ( 52 - 1 ) and Ashi (i34) Yasts contain the 
myth of two fair ladies Savahha and Arenava. I will make an attempt to 
prove that they are the Iranian representatives of the Greek constellations 
Andromeda and Kassiopeia. 

Professor Westergaard read the two words bearing the names ‘Sa van ha- 
vd oha’ and ‘ Ere na cha.’ Dr. Geldner reads them ; San ha v& ohi ’ and ‘ A- 
r^ na vft chi. 

‘Sahha vachi' is the reading of Fi (Aban), Ei (Drv&sp) aud Fi, Pti (R&m). 
Fi (Drvfisp) has the last vowel of the word, t, added on the margin. Three 
MSS. only have got this reading, out of which two, Ei, Pti, also read the word 
as[Sah ha vfi. cha in the Aban, and Pti has the latter reading in the Drv&sp. 
Thus we see that only one MS. writer is consistent in sticking to the reading in 
all the places. Moreover there are five MSS. Fi, Pti, Jio, Lis, 03 , whioh have 
the latter reading. There are other readings too:—Sa van lift cha, Sa van- 
ha vft cha. 

Ab to ‘ A r& na va chi’, it is the reading of Fi, Pti, ( Aban) and Ei (Drv&sp), 
all whioh three MSS., have A re na v& oha in the R&m, thus as it were stultify¬ 
ing their own reading in the other places; Ei, Lis, (Abin), and Jio(R&m) also 
have A re na vfl, cha. There are MSS. whioh have Er5 na vd. cha too. 

Both these words were formerly taken as common nouns bv Spiegel (1863), 
Geldner and Karlez (1881), and it seems that after Darmesteter 1 pointed out the 
mistake in Europe they were taken as proper names of women and that may 
explain Geldner’s readings San ha vl ohi and A na vk chi to aooord with 
Firdusi’s Saharn&z and Arnavftz. 

Of the Parsi translators who interpreted the text in India, the opinion of the 
first and the foremost, Anquetil’s teacher, Kum&n& D&d-darfi. of Surat, can be found 
in Anquetil’s translation (1771). Anquetil does not seem to have seen the two 
proper names in the text. 

1 “ Kturte* IrHDiennfm,” par James I) irmesteter, Tome socond, (1888) pp. 213-4. 



Dastur Edulji D&r&bji J&mSsp-6sS published the translation of the Aban Yast 
in Gujarati in 1833- Dastur Edulji read the two words ‘ suanghu&oie hrenu&lch^' 
ar.d translated them as two adjectives qualifying Thraetaona and meaning 
k&ttXl*, “speaker of truthful words.” Dastur Ardcsar Mullan- 
Firdzjin& followed Dastur Edulji’s translation in 1861- 

In 1866, after the commencement in India of the Avesta studies on a 
scientific basis, initiated by the late Mr. K. K. (Jama, Ervad <Sehoriarji Dadabhai 
Bharucha, perhaps for the first time, declared the two words, Savanhav&cha and 
Erbnav&cha, as the names of the two sisters of Jamstd “whom Zahftk kept in his 
palace and who were delivered by Karidun. 1 ” 

Soon after this, in 1872, Dastur Erachji Sohrabji Mehrjirana and Ervad 
Minocheherji Shpurji Vachha published their Yast-bdrin'ani , Vol. II, in which the 
two words are taken as proper names. 

My revered father Ervad Tahmuras, in his Gujarati translation of the Aban 
Yast published in 1874, translated the two words as proper names . 2 

As an interesting study in the evolution of transtation, I will quote here the 
translations of the various Parsi translators, and that of Anquetil as being inspired 
by his Parsi Ustdd Kum&na Dad-d&rh : 

“ Maintenant aidez-moi, dites que je vivo hereux et grand, que inon corps vive 
dans ce monde avec purete ct sans mal.”—Zend Avesta, par M. Anquetil du 
Perron, Tome second, p. 169, (1771). 

“ HlMlb %i\. $ £kUt =Hl4l <l%td ^4-idl ‘fcikftl > ^ di 4l4l^6dl 

*Ut > di iidi ?? Mutual.’’—Avan-Ynst-bk-in'ani, by 

Herbad Edulji Dastur Darabji Jamasp-Asa, p. 60, (1833). 

1 ‘Zartoshti Abhyas,’ by K. tt. Camaji, p. 345, (1800-08). 

2 See Ardvi-Siir Yait-ba-m‘ant, translated by Ervad Tahmuras Diushah Auklesarii. (7-7-1874), Bombay. 
In it note on § 34, Ervad Tahmuras says : “ Erenavftcha and Savahh/icha were both certain ladies and they were 
specimens of beauty of their time, As to who these ladies were, it appears from the Avesta that they were 
both beloved of Zab&k, aud ZahAk had kept them hidden in a place of concealment. In most of the A'fth- 
nfttnahs published here (in Bombay), they are said to be the sis/i’rs of Jamsld, but in the Sib nftmah published 
in Paris in 1838 with French Translation by the French Savant Mold, they are mentioned as the daughters of 
Jamttd, Whatever may be the case, none of these statements cau be believed as in this passage of the Avesta 
it is said that FaridCln married them Because, after the fall of Jamsid, Zahak took both these Indies away with 
him ; he ruled for 1000 years, thereafter, aloug with Zahftk’s kingdom, these two ladies, too, were handed over 
to Fartdftn ; Then, in spite of the age of these two ladies, being almost as old as that of Zahak, young Farldftu 
married them and had children begotteu of them ! ’ 
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" ^.<r? (StelJ S rl^ £ Xl\ 43 §‘ «? y$lct 

|dl*UMi T«l n ssMdl ^$1 «Ml€llrt< - 4 .” Khordah Avesta-ba-m'ani, by 

Dastur Ardesar bin Mulli liustamji Mulls. Firuzjinft, pp. 368-3G9, (A. Y. 1230). 

“ cTd <4lct MUlW 3iS^sfl 5} ( =“1*1 SHHHW "4 «Y*Vl HSJlov 

^ «ideHi Ml'H'l & <niHS 'V't'tmi? £ du<fl ett^,.”—Yast-b&-m‘ani, 
Vol. II, by Emchji Dastur Sohrabji Meherjiranana and Ervad Minooheherji 
Sapurji Vaehha, p. 55, (1872). 

“ *«l4-ta«U*t (?l(4uW) ( "M % 4l<v ) dl^ d'O “l (MHl^l, «?^l s**U 

|'«U»U li'M §Lrfl "tS'l'-UC-fl ’S, an^ sy%^ '-y^K ^fl 

ant'd d, cl^ld § 'Ml^l 4l*tHi«ue£(a»i«Wl —VvSn, Yast-bfi-m'ani, by Ervad Tahmuras 

Dinshah Anklesaria, p. 35, (1874). 

“ H«(l ctni anWHlv ( diet'd ) eld) ^ <-*^1%, «V®U (*HI®1) €&tdidl *tl*Ri 

*i<kdl S, (<**u ) ^®U H^w Sit diwi ( mM S) (d'dl^Ud) $' vsirj (a»mi 
$<141^1 aniy.).”—.Khordah Avesta, by Ervad Kavasji Edalji Kanga, p 256, (First, lid. 
1880, Fifth Edi. 1902). 

I take these two words to be two proper names, but I consider that the 
cha at the end of both the names is the conjunctive particle, the names only being 
8 a v a n h & and A r e n a v & . 

I take Arbnava (=Sans. arnav& — foaming, restless) as the nymph in the 
ocean of air. Cf ■ RV, I, 19, 7, ‘samudram arnavam,’ “the waving sea” ; lb. I, 
85, 9, ‘apam arnavam,’ “a flood of the waters.” Cf. also Y. IX, 22, ‘arbn4um,’ 
whioh Ervad Kavasji Kanga takes to mean “the race-course,” and Dr Ch. 
Rartholoinae translates into German “Kampf, Wettkampf.” 

The other name may possibly be 8ahhavfi, as appears from its persioized 
form &aharn&z, but if it is SavahhS, I may see in the name some connection 
with the Avesta ‘Sfivanh’, and it may be derived from the bans, ‘savas’- ‘udaka’ 
= “water”; cf. Vedic hSavasfi,’ the name of Indra’s mother, (RY. 8,45,5.) 

Art-navft and 8avaiih& may thus be two sprites residing in the ocean of air: 
1) “ the sea-born” and 2) “ the watery.” 

There are three words in the sentence, z a z a i t e e, Gae thyai t£, 
a b d 6 to m e, which require careful interpretations. 

Ervad Kavasji takes ‘zaz&iti’ to be a derivative of ‘zan’ = “to beget,” 
meaning “ the bearer of ohildren.” Prof. Ch. Bartholomae takes the word to be 
an infinitive form meaning ‘zur zeugung von Kindern\ = ‘‘for the begetting of 
ohildren." Dr. Geldner attributed almost the same meaning to the word : “zur 
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fortpflanzung.” All other Parsi translators seem to have derived the word in 
the same manner. 

Prof. Darmesteter says in his ‘Etudes Iraniennes’: 1 

“ Le mot zazdite^ eet obscur; 1 ’on ne voit pas a quel membre de phrase il se 
rapporte. Je le traduirais trbs hypothetiquement “pour les faire Bortir,” zd 
dtant traduit en pehlvi par shabfc&ntan, persan eA**, emitttre" 

I take the word ‘zaz&iti’ to be the same as the Vedie ‘ jajhjhdti’—‘‘dashing, 
splashing or rushing waters,” which, acording to Monier-Williams. is an ono* 
luatopofetic word formed like a pies. part, from a supposed rt jojhjh. 

The variant readings of the word are zazutee, zazait46, zatatee, zaz&ite ; 
out of these ‘zazaite’ seems to me to be correct. 

The readings of the next word are as follows : In Fi, Pti, Ei, P 13 , K 19 
Ldn), Fi, Ei (.Eivfisp), it is g a e th y & i t e ; in Lis gaethaite; in JM* 
gaethyfiit^; other forms being ga^thyditi; gaethyaloha 
[Ku) ; g a i t h y & i t i ; gaithy&ita. 

On the strength of ML 2 tDrvdsp), Dr. Geldner reads the word gadth- 
y & i . t e (Aban). Prof. Westergaard keeps g a e t h y & iuh a of K12. I think 
‘gaSthy&ite’ or ‘gaethyditi’ is the correct form, from the crude form ‘gadthyat.’ 
It seems to occur only once in the Avesta literature. 

Of the next word, ‘Abdotkinl’ is the reading in all the MSS- (Abdn and 
Rdm. where one MS. has abddt&mem). The word ooours only onoe in the 
Avesta literature Ervad Kavasji takes it to mean “ inaccessible,” ‘‘a deep 
cavern.” Dr. Ch. Bartholomae has ‘trejjflichste “most excellent”. Darmesteter, 
reading ‘gaethydicha y 6 i abd 6 tum 6 ’ translates “ et qui sont la merveilie du 
monde, ” suggesting that “ Abdn est le parsi awad, pehlvi Sy, persan * il , 
**>' , d’oT cjwj '** 1 “admirer.” Tho Parsi empirical translators before 1866 
translated it as “ living a virtuous life.” 

I take the word ‘abda’= ap-dft — “giving water”; cf. Pers. “cloud”. 

Thus ‘aldd-tbma’ might mean “yielding water the most. ’ 

The verb ‘azdni’ of the sentence is in four MSS. (Drvdsp) written ‘anftni.’ 

I think it is owing to the curious mode of writing n almost equal to z in the old 
MSS. that this mistake has taken place. I may take l az’ here to mean “to carry 
away.” Dastur Ard^ar Mulla Fir izjind reads the word ‘zanti’ and translates it 
“ that is Zohdk.” Dastur Jfimdep dsa has the same translation, but the reading 
of the word is correct. 


1 Tom* Mwond, p. 816, n. 4. 
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I take ‘vafita’ — “the two wives,” following the later Parsi translators; 
cf. Sk. ‘vanitfi.’ Dastur Mulls FirClzjin4 road it ‘vant&e, translating it "I may 
smite”, and Dastur E. J&m&sp-4s4 has in order to smite”. 

After accounting for the value of words, I translate the sentence thus : 

I (Thra^taona) may also oarry away his (Azi Dih&ka’s) two wives 
Savanha an i Arenava, who are the fairest of the celestial bodies (kehrpa) in 
the most watery material rushing ‘ocean of air. 

The Persian forms of the two names, Savanh4 and Ar6nav&, as occurring 
in Firdusi’s .S’dh-n&mah, Mojmal Taw4rikh and •'■\y4vakhah-ndinah, are .Sahar- 
nfiz and Arnavftz. 

In Tabari 205,17 the names are Sanaw&z and Arwanfiz. 

As regards the addition of the last e in these Persian proper names, it 
should be noted that it seems to be the practice in the later Pahlavi dialect 
to embody in the word the con junctive cha appended to some of the A vesta 
Proper narnos: e.y., Pahl. T4rDA = Av. Taurvi-cha. Puhl. Zarich = Av. Zairi-oha. 
Pahl. Airij = Av. Airya-cha. 

Thus from Tabari’s ‘ Sanawfo’ I am led to suppose that either the reading 
Sahhavft or Savanhd is correct, the latter being preferable. 

The A vesta mentious them onl y as the ‘va'ita’ of the Azi Dah&ka, 
whom Thra&taona wished to carry away. The Pahlavi lfterature does not 
seem to contain any reference to the two ladies. Pi rd us is <SAh-n4mah contains 
more details- 

1 will give a summary of the story of the two ladies as given by Firdusl : 

King damsid had two sisters (daughters?) named Sahant&z and Arnaw&z. 
When pahhak defeated Jamsld, the two were handed over to him, the dragon¬ 
faced. After Bahh4k had ruled for 960 years, he saw, one long dark night, three 
warriors in a dream. He unfolded to Arnaw&z the details of the dream. At her 
advice, he invited learned soothsayers to foretell the forebodings of the dream. One 
of them named Zirak boldly predicted the fate of Dihh&k at the hands of Farldftn, 
who would raise the arms in order to avenge the death of his father. Faranak, the 
mother of Farid (in, entrusted her son after the deatli of her husband Atbin, to the 
owner of a meadow in which the cow Purmiyah was. After three years, pahhfik came 
to know of Fariddn’s place of coneeahneut. Fariuak soon removed Fari Idu from 
the meadow to the Mount Alburz and entrusted him to a pious man. When Fariddn 
became sixteen years of age, he came to his mjther and learnt from her his father’s 



name and parentage and of his cruel death at the hands of the cooks of Dahh&k, who 
fed the two serpents on his shoulders, every day, with the brains of two human beings. 
Farldftn with his two elder brothers, Kiy&nls and Purrnayah went to tight against 
Dahh&k on the day K.hurdftd. They came to the place where the Arab troops were 

kept, where the YazdS-worshippers dwelt. A well-wisher of the place, a veritable 

Sards came from heaven and taught Farid&n the art of magic (afsftn). Thence he 
directed his course towards the river called Arvand in the Pahlavdni 1 

language, which is named Dajlah in Arabic, On reaching the Arvand, he asked the 
keeper of the river to take him over to the opposite shore with his army. As the 
keeper refused to do so without the mandate of the king (Dahhak), Farlddn wrathful 
at the keeper’s words jumped into the river with his horse ‘ Gulrang ’ and his 
co-mates followed him on the back of their swift horses. After swimming across 
the river, all the warriors, on alighting at the shore, turned their steps towards 
Bait-ul-inukaddas, which they called Gang-daz-hukht 2 in the Pahlavani tongue, 
which is called ‘the Holy House’ in Arabic. On nearing the city, at the 

distance of a mile, Farid do saw the palace of the Azdahfl, ( = Dragon). With 
the bull-headed mace, he killed the guards watching the palace, the sorcerers 
and the ‘divs’ that were within the palace and sat on the throne of the worshipper 
of sorcery. He brought, out of the harem, black-eyed and sun-faced idols. Then 
the sisters (daughters?) of king Jamsid shed tears and a->ked FarMlln who he was 
and recounted unto him what trouble and calamities they suffered on account of the 
wicked dragon holding the faith of Ahrimari. On hearing from Faridhn his name, 
the sto^y of his adventure and his resolution to take the revenge of his father’s 
death, Arnav&z soon recognized him as the man of whom Dahhak had seen 
the dream and greeted him as the killer of the Dragon as predicted by the 
Sooth-saver Zirak. Gandaraw, one of the well-wishers of Dahhak ran up to him 
and iuformed him of what had happened. Dahhfik hastened to regain his 
lost possession. On arriving at. his palace, when Dahh&k saw the two 
damsels, 5aharn4z and Arnaw&z, plotting with Faridhn against his life, 
he drew out his sharp sword out of the sheathe, and without a word or expla¬ 
nation he rushed against the two damsels. Faridhn, swift as the wind, laid his 
hand on the bull-headed mace, smote it on the head of Dahhak and cracked his 
helmet into two. The auspicious Sard 1 ? came running and said : “ Do not kill, for 


l Pablavi, 

■Jt A vesta 1 Kvirinta Duzita’. 

3 Of Avesta (iandareva in t-lie Y:ut* ,V>a > and Zamyid. 
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his time has not come ; tie him, thus broken, like a stone; carry him till you reach 
two narrowing mountains ; a prison within the narrow passage of the mountains will 
be good for him.” As soon as Karklftn heard this, ho did not tarry long, he 
prepared a noose out of a lion’s skin and bound his two hands and waist in chains, 
so that even a fighting elephant might not remove his fetters. The soldiers of 
Faridftu then brought out the Dragon enchained with a noose on the back of a 
camel to the Mount Shirkhviln. When Farldhn, drove him within the mountain and 
desired to throw him headlong, the auspicious Saru.s came up and told a secret in 
Fartdftn’s oars: “ Take the captive up to the mount Damavand away from the 
Arab hordes; take with you none but those without whom you oannot do” 
Faridftn, therefore, brought Pahh&k and imprisoned him in the mount DamA- 
vand- He selected a narrow passage in the mountains and observed a cave the 
bottom of which was invisible. He nailed his brain without injuring it with 
heavy nails and mannacled his hands on to the mountain. When Farldfln 
became fifty years of age, three sons were born of him, two by 6'aharnAz and the 
youngest by ArnavAz 

This summary from tho story of the £Ah-nAinah, whioh must have been 
taken from the old Pahlavi legends whioh do not seem to be extant, put in brief, 
statesthat ArnawAz (Avosta ‘Ar&navA’) and A’aharnAz (Avesta ‘SavanhA’) were 
two sisters (according to some MSS., daughters) of Jamsid (AvestA ‘ Yitna 
khshaeta’), whom Oahhak (Avestfi Azi Duhaka, the dragon with three mouths, 
three heads and six eyes) kept in his palace at Kang-dazhukht (AvestA ‘Kvirinta 
duzita’). Faridffn relieved them, a thousand years less one day after their capture, 
from the distressful dungeon, having arrived thither on his gallant steed 
‘Gulrang’, and married them ai the age of 18. The two damsels gave birth to 
three sons, one of whom begotten of ArnawAz and named Airij (Avesta ‘Airya’) 
became the forefather of the Iranians (A e., the Persians). 

I find in this story a corroboration with the fate of the Greek king 
Kepheus’ daughter Andromeda, enchained to a rook from whence she was 
delivered by Perseus. 

Kepheus, son of Belus, was king of .Ethiopia. His wife Kassiopeia 
boasted of being fairer than th6 Nereids, i.e , the Sea-nymphs. Poseidon, the God 
of the sea, sent a flood and a Sea-monster Cetus who can be satisfied only with 
human blood, in order to punish the profanity. AndroinedA was the daughter 
of Kepheus by Kassiopeia and Kepheus was compelled to chain her to a rook on 
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the shores, as the oracle of Ammon promised a riddance of the plague, should 
Andromeda be thrown to the Sea-monstor. Perseus, son of Zeus and Dan&£, res¬ 
cued Andromedft, Kepheus having promised her to him in marriage. By 
Andromeda he had one daughter and six sons, the eldest of whom Perses was 
regarded as the ancestor of the Perseidae. Athena set her among the stars. 1 

It seems that the ^Ethiopian King Kepheus of the Greek myth represents 
the A vesta Yima Khshaeta. The boast of Kepheus’ wife Kassiopeia has 
its counterpart in the A vesta account of the Khvarena departing from 
Yima on account of his untruthful statement and self arrogation. 2 The flood 
brought about by Poseidon as alleged in the Greek myth can be com¬ 
pared to “the wicked winter” of Vendid&d Pargard 2, against which Ahuru 
MazdA oautioned Yima to prepare, after the completion of 900 years of his rule, 
in an assembly which was convened in the famous Airyana Vaeja, on the margin 
of tho river ‘Good BaityA’ The Sea-monster, Cetus, who can be satisfied only 
with human blood, roforred to in the Greek myth, maybe the Greek prototype 
of the Avesta threo-mouthed, three-headed, six eyed serpent, the Azi 
Dahfika, Firdausi’s AzdahA, on whose shoulders two serpents grew upon account 
of the kieses of Iblis (Ahriman). The Greek hero Persons who delivered 
Andromeda from tho chains can be equated with the Avesta Thraetaona 
who oarried awfty the two fair damsels Savanhit and Ar&nava, tho 
daughters of .Tamsid from the hold of ‘the stinging serpent.’ The 
heroine of this Greek myth, Andrd-meda, seems to be the Median (?) Arenava, 
and her mother Kassiopeia may be taken as her companion named 
Savanh& in the Avesta story. The steed ‘Gulrang’ of Faridhn (Thraetaona), 
mentioned only in Firdusi's epic, has a right to be identified with Pegasus, 
“the winged steed of the fountain,” begotten by Poseidon ; he sprang forth from 
tho bleeding body of his mother Medusa, when she was killed by Perseus. It is 
interesting to note that Pegasus had a twin brother Chrys46r, who had a son 
named Garyon, a giant with three heads and powerful wings; this shows that 
three-headed monsters are not uncommon in the Groak mythology. 

Andro-VIeda, the Median Andro, the ancestress of the famous line of 
Perseidae, seems to have something in her name which is common to that of 
Arenavft, the Avestan sprite of the ocean of air. The Median Andrb’s marriage 

1 Dictionary of Classical Antiquities, from the German of Dr. Oskar Seyffert, Henry Nettleebip, M. A. and 
J.E. Sandys, Litt. D. (1899). 

2 ZamyAd Ya»t. 34 iq 
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with Perseus and begetting Pers&s, the ancestor of the Perseidae, bear a striking 
rosemblance to the marriage of Arnavfiz with Faridfln and her begetting Airya, 
the ancestor of the Iranians. In fact, the very names Porseus and PerB^s Beem 
to evidence the fact of their having been borrowed from the Iranian community. 
The Sards of heaven referred to in Firdusi’s epic as teaching magic to 
Faridhn, may be compared to the Greek Athena showing to Perseus Medusa's 
head in tho mirror of her shield, while she guided his hand for the blow. The 
advice of Sards to Fariddn to tie ilahhuk broken like a stone , may be compared 
to Porseus, at Athena’s instruction, turning Polydectes and his friends into stone, 
by the sight of the Medusa’s head. 

If we now turn to Vedic mythology we find the same tale rehearsed in an 
Indian garb. According to the Vedas (LG,8), “Trita Aptya, knowing his paternal 
weapons and urged by Indra fought against and slew Visvarflpa, the three¬ 
headed son of Tvastr and released the oows.” Again in RV. 10, 99, we are 
told that Trita slew the loudly roaring three-headed six-eyed demon with iron- 
pointed bolt. Then RV - . I, 32 gives the story of “ the Waters, the wives of the 
destroyer guarded by Ah!, that stood obstructed, but by slaying Vrtra, Indra 
set open the cave that had confined them.” 1 

From these three quotations of the Rig Veda, it can be seen that the Ahi 
Vrtra of the Vedas is a being that can be equated with the Azi Dah&ka of the 
Avcsta ; “the Waters, the wives of tho destroyer,” may be the two damsels 
Arenav& and Savanhd, the wives of Azi Dahftka, and Trita Aptya can be equated 
with ‘Thraetaona Vthwy&nAis.’ 

The Satapatha JJr&hmaiia mentions Fkata, Dvita and Trita as three sons 
of Agni born from the waters. In Rig Veda I, 105, “ Trita, fallen into the well, 
invokes the gods for succour ; he, (I’rita ^.ptyai also praises tho soven rays of 
the Sun for his extrication from the well, when tho ribs of the well close round 
him. like the rival wives of one husband.” According to S&yana, Ekata, Dvita 
and Trita are three brother Rsis, Trita being oast into a well by the first two. 

This Indian story bears resemblance to that of the two brothers of 
Faridfln plotting against his life by hurling a stone over him when lie was asleep 
at the foot of the mountain. 2 

1 tor till- Vedic quotations 1 aim indebted to Tukftrftm Tatyu’s Edition of the Kigveda-Sanhita ()ts87) The 
Vedftrthaviii nu. Vole I-IV. (1876-1881). H. H. Wilson's Rig-Veda SnnhitA, Vole. I-1V, (1850-1866), and A A 
Macdonell f, ■ Vedic Mythology” (1897), in the Grundriss der Indo-Ariscben Philologie uud Aitertumekunde. 

8 See A. A. Macdonell’e “ Vedic Mythology”, pp. 68-68. 
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Rig Veda I, 163 refers to a horse springing from the firmament or from 
the water, having the wings of the faioon, that was given to Trita by Yama, 
whom Trita harnessed, whose reins were seized by Gandharba. The horse’s 
mane is of gold ; his feet are of irun, and he is fleet as thought. The “he-goat," 
his brother is led in front of him and “'the prayerful sages” follow him behind. 

This horse can be compared with Faridfin's Gulrang on whose baok 
Farldtm crosses the waters of the celestial river Arvand in order to save the two 
daughters of Jam-sid. Yama’s giving the horse to Trita, as stated in the Veda, 
may be accounted for from the story of the 6’&h-nfimah where Arnav&z and 
iSaharnaz are oalled the daughters of Jamsid. 

The Atharva Veda SanhitA (11, 4, 6) refers to ApA Devi, a constellation 
named “the waters” located in the North with the Saptarshi, and the A.svalayana 
Gfhya Sfttra (1,7, 22) mentions along with the Saptarshi and the Dhruva, the 
Arundhati of the North. Arundhati is the wife of Vasishtha, one of the 
Saptarshis, the seven prayerful sages, representing the seven stars of the Great 
Bear, and is, by some native interpreters, taken to represent the Northern 
constellation Kassiopeia the Queen. It is possible that the Ap6 Devi is 
AndromedA resting by the side of Arundhati. 1 

Moreover we have another post-Vedic legend of Nftga, who can be equated 
with the AveatA DahAka, if derived from the root dah, a fabulous sorpent 
demon having a human face with the tail of a serpent He is born of Kadru, 
wife of Kasyapa, in order to people pAt&la, the region below the earth. 

It is possible that this post-Vedic n&ga is a transformation of the Vedio 
A hi Vytra representing the Draco of the sky, dwelling in the region below the 
Earth. 

Finally, the reference to Gandaraw in Firduai’s story does not seem un¬ 
warranted. The Gandharba of the Vedas is a being hostile to Indra and is 
‘visvk-vasu,’ “possessing all goods" just like the rich Gandaraw of Firdusi. He 
seems to be localized in the high region of air or sky. He is the lover on whom 
smiles the ApsarAs, the female sprite moving in the waters. It is possible that 
Gandaraw was the keeper of the place of captivity of ArnawAz and .SaharnAz, and 
Gandharaw’s hostility to India must have consisted in helping Vftra against 
the attack of Indra. 

1 See IJdaya Narain Singh’i Hindi Translation of Surya Siddb&ntu, pp. 37 aq. 
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Rig Veda I, 163 refers to a horse springing from the firmament or from 
♦he water, having the wings of the falcon, that was given to Trita by Yarns, 
whom Trita harnessed, whose reins were seized by Gandharba. The horse’s 
inane is of gold ; his feet are of iron, and he is fleet as thought. The “he-goat,” 
his brother is led in front of him and “the prayerful sages ” follow him behind. 

This horse can be compared with Farid tin's Gulrang on whose back 
Faridhn crosses the waters of the celestial river Arvand in order to save the two 
daughters of Jamsid. Yama’s giving the horse to Trita, as stated in the Veda, 
may be accounted tor from the story of the *S’&h-nfimah where Arnavftz and 
Aaharnaz are called the daughters of Jamsid- 

The Atharva Veda SanhitA (11, f, 6) refers to Apd Devi, a constellation 
named “the waters" located in the North with the Saptarshi, and the Asvalayana 
Gfbya Shtra (I, 7, 22) mentions along with the Saptarshi and the Dhruva, the 
Arundhati of the North. Arundhati is the wife of Vasishtha, one of the 
Saptarshis, the seven prayerful sages, representing the seven stars of the Great 
Bear, and is, by some native interpreters, taken to represent the Northern 
constellation Kassiopeia the Queen. It is possible that the ApA Devi is 
AndromedA resting by the side of Arundhati. 1 

Moreover we have another post-Vedic legend of Nftga, who can be equated 
with the AvesbA DaliAka, if derived from the root dab, a fabulous serpent 
demon having a human face with the tail of a serpent He is born of Kadru, 
wife of Kasyapa. in order to people p&t&la, the region below the earth. 

It is possible that this post-Vedic u&ga is a transformation of the Vedio 
V hi Vrtra representing the Draoo of the sky, dwelling in the region below the 
Earth. 

Finally, the reference to Gaudaraw in Firdusi’s story does not seem un¬ 
warranted. The Gandharba of the Vedas is a being hostile to Indra and is 
vi.svk-vasu,’ “possessing all goods" just like the rich Gandaraw of Firdusi. He 
seems to be localized in the high region of air or sky. He is the lover on whom 
smiles the ApsarAs, the female sprite moving in the waters. It is possible that 
Gandaraw was the keeper of the place of captivity of ArnawAz and *SaharnAz, and 
Gandharaw’e hostility to Indra must have consisted in helping Vytra against 
the attack of Indra. 

1 See Udaya Narain Singh’* Hindi Translation of Surya Siddhanta, pp, 37 »ij. 



APPENDIX. 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE JU3ILEE CELEBRATIONS OF THE 
SIR JAMSETJEE JEJEEBHOY ZARTHOSTI MADRESSA. 

In December 1912» I oalled a meeting of the past and present puuils of the 
Madressa by means of a public announcement in the Parsee Papers, and by a 
circulatory letter addressed to most of the past pupils of the Madresa. The 
meeting was held on 17th December 1912, at the Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Parsee 
Benevolent Institution. A committee of the following gentlemen, with power 
to add to their number, was appointed to organize the Jubilee oelebrations. 

1. Shams ul-Ulma Dastur Darabji Peshotanji Sanjana, B.A. 

2. Dastur Rustamji Jarasetji. 

3. Dastur Dr. Manekji N. Dhala, M.A., Ph. D. 

4. Dr. Manekji Bomonji Davar, B A., Ph D. 

5. The Late Ervad Edalji Rersaspji Antia. 

6. Ervad Sheriarji Dadabhoy Bharuoha. 

7. Miss Bhioaiji Ardesir Engineer, M.A , L.L. B. 

8 Mr. Behramgore Tehmuras Anklesaria, M.A. 

9. ,, Pestonji Cowasji Motiwwlla, M.A. 

10. „ Framji Hormasji Arjani. 

11. Naib Dastur Noshirwan Kaikobad Adorbad. 

12. Mr. Hormasji Dinshaw Gharda, B.A., L.L B. 

13. „ Framji Dosabhoy Wadia, M.A. 

14. „ Maneksha Nowroji Dastur, M.A. 

15. „ Gushtaso Kaikhosru Nariman. 

16. „ Dhunjishaw Meheijeebhoy Madon, M. A., L.L.B. 

17. „ Sharas-ul-Ulma Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A. 

At the subsequent meeting of the oomraittee, the following names were 
added. 

18. Mr. Khodabux Edalji Poonegar, B. A, 
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19. Mr. Maneksha Nuserwanji Dastur, M. A. 

The Committee appointed Shams-ul-Ulma Dastur Darabji Peshotanji 
Sanjana B. A. as its President and myself as its Secretary, and re¬ 
solved to celebrate the Jubilee in the following ways 

1. To issue a Jubilee Volume. 

2. To hold a Jashanon the Jubilee oooassion and offer thanks-giving 
prayers. 

3. To get a Prize-giving Exhibition held on the oooasion. 

4. To present an address to Sir Jarnsetjee Jejeebhoy Bart., the present 
holder of the title of the great man whose name the Institution bears. 

5. To have a group-photo of the Trustees, Teachers and Pupils of the 
Madresa. 

6. To hold a Literary Conversazione, where coins, old manuscripts, &o. 
pertaining to Iranian literature may be exhibited. 

7. To start a fund for the Jubilee celebrations. 

The Jubilee Celebration Fund, opened aooording to the last item, amounted 
to Rs. 1,343. 

In aooordanoe with these resolutions, a group photo was taken on 3rd 
March 1913, with the kind permission of the Prinoipal, in the rear oompound 
of the JSlphinstone High School. The Conversazione was held at the Sir Jarnsetjee 
Jejeebhoy Parsee Benevolent Institution, between 5-30 and 7-30 p.m. on 3rd March. 
An address was given to Sir Jarnsetjee Jejeebhoy Bart., on the oooasion- Thanks¬ 
giving Jashan-Servioe was held at the Seth Hormusji Bomonji Wadia Fire 
Temple at 9-45 a.m. on 4th March. It was conducted by Shams-ul-Ulim Dastur 
Darabji Peshotanji Sanjana B. A. The Prize Distribution was held on the evening 
of the same day at 5-45, when the Hon’ble Mr. Claude Hill, I. C. S , the Senior 
member of the Executive Council of the Government of Bombay, presided- 

I give below an account of the two evening functions—the Conversazione 
and the Prize Distribution—as given by the Times of India, in its issues of 4th 
and 5th March 1913. 

The Times of India of Tuesday 4th March 1913. 

THE ZARTHOSTI MADRE3S \ JUBILEE CELEBRATION'S. 

“The first of the series of celebrations organized in connection with the fifty 
years’ jubilee of the Sir J. J. Zarthosti Madressa was held on Monday in the 
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SirJ. J. Benevolent Institution, Hornby Road, Bombay. The institution, 
which has turned out 570 scholars during its existence, was founded 
in the year 18G3 by the Dowager Lady Awanbai Jamsetji Jijibhoy, in 
memory of her husband the first Baronet bearing the name, for the spread of the 
knowledge of the Iranian languages in general and the Zoroastrian religion in 
particular among the members of the Parsi community. A conversazione was 
arranged on Monday by the past and present students of the Madressa at which 
a large number of Parsi ladies and gentlemen were present. There were also a 
few Europeans including the Hon. Sir Richard Lamb. The function took the 
form of an exhibition on a small scale of rare books and coins relating to the 
Iranian literature and history and a presentation of an address to the Hon. 
Sir Jamsetji Jijibhoy. 

“In opening the proceedings, Shams-ul*ulma J.J. Modi gave an interesting 
account of the exhibits displayed in the hall. The most attractive of these was 
a manuscript copy of Dante’s “Divine Comedy” in Italian about 562 years old, 
side by side with the copy of “Arda Viraf Nameh,”a Persian book, whioh is sup¬ 
posed by some to be the souroe from whioh the Italian poet drew his inspirations. 
The Italian manuscript is a copy made from the original within thirty years 
of Dante’s death. It was presented to the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society by Mouutetuart Elphinstone in 1827 as its President. Apparently, 
it remained unreoognised and negleoted in the lumber-room of the Society’s 
library for a long time, until at last Sir George Birdwood was appointed 
secretary of the Society. It seems that while ransacking the room for some 
book Sir George oame across the manuscript and immediately recognising 
its worth had it placed among the rare books of the library. He estimates 
its value at one lakh of rupees, an offer to purchase it for Rs. 30,000 
being only rejected in reoent years. Then there are coins of Sassanian and 
Parthian Kings worth an inspection. Mr. Modi announced that it was 
intended to bring out a memorial volume in connection with the jubilee of the 
institution to whioh the savants of Europe and America had been invited to con¬ 
tribute and for whioh he also askei contributions frjin the past ml present 
students of the Madressa. 

“Ervad Sheriarji D. Bharucha, one of the oldest members of the Madressa, 
then read the address of the past and present students. It referred to the foun- 
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dation of the institution by the Dowager Lady Awatibai and to the interest 
whioh had bean taken in its work by the different members of Sir Jainsotji’s 
family during the past fifty years. It recorded their sense of gratitude to theso 
and other members of the community for the help rendered by them to the 
institution, including the late Mr. Rustomii Jamsetji, Jijibhoy, the late Mr. 
Sorabji Shapurji Bengalee, the late Mr. K. If. Gama, Dr. Maneokji B. Davar, 
the late Dastur Dr. Peshotan B. Sanjana, the first principal of the institution, 
and his successor Dastur Darab P. Sanjana In conclusion, they prayed that God 
Almighty might give long life, health and happiness to the present Sir Jamsetjee 
and enable him to take an ever-increasing interest in this institution, and that 
it might bring more and more benefit to the community and honour to the 
glorious name of his illustr ious family. 

“The address was put in a beautifully designed silver casket and presented 
to Sir Jamsetji. 

(7 he following is the full text of the address). 

To 

Thb Hon’blk 

SIR JAMSETJEE JEJEEBHOY, BART. 

Uonoukabuc Sib, 

On this auspicious occasion of the fifty years’ Jubilee of Ihe Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy Zarthoshti Madresea, we, the past and present students of the Institu¬ 
tion, beg to approach you, through our Committee appointed for the purpose, 
and to give an expression to our most sincere feelings of gratitude for all the 
advantages of learning that we have received at the Institution. During the 
last 25 years, the Madressa has rendered usoful help to the local Colleges 
affiliated to the Bombay University, as it teaches the course prescribed in the 
Avesta, Pahlavi and old Persian Languages for the different University 
Examinations- 

The Institution was founded iu 1363, by your great grand-mother, the 
Dowager Lady Awanbai Jainsetjeo Jejeebhoy, in memory of her illustrious 
husband, the first Sir Jamsetjee, that great and good man, whose honoured 
memory the whole of the Parsee Community, whether of Bombay or elsewhere, 
cherishes with feelings of respect, love and gratitude. 
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We revere with feelings of thankfulness the memory of the distinguished 
lady, who founded the Institution and the memory of your grand-unole, another 
great and good man, the late Mr. Rustomjee Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, who took a 
very active part in advising the Dowager Lady to found the Institution and 
evinced great interest in its welfare in the early years of its existence. 

Since then, your honoured predecessors in title, and you, Sir, have taken 
great interest in the welfare of the Institution and have showed great solioitude 
for its advancement. For all this, we most respectfully and sincerely beg to 
express our deep gratitude. 

This Institution, and the Translation Fund which bears the honoured 
name of Sir Jamsetjee, have done a good deal of good to our community, by the 
spread of the knowledge of our Iranian languages in general, and of our Zoroas- 
trian Religion in particular. 

The register of the Madressa shows, that during the last fifty years, about 
570 students joined the Institution. Of' these, a large number finished the five 
years’ course of the Institution. Out of this number, a good many have taken 
an aotive part in the spread of tho knowledge of our religion and our religious 
languages. For all these benefits, the Parseo Community is highly indebted 
to this Institution. 

We record our sense of obligation to all the members of the Sir Jamsetjee 
family, and to all jother generous donors, among whom the honoured name of 
the late Mr. Khurehedjee Furdoonjee Parekh stands at the top, for their liberal 
endowments. 

We take this opportunity to record our thankfulness to the past and 
present Trustees of the Parsee Punchayet, who have taken a great interest in 
the welfare of the Institution entrusted to their care, and to its past and present 
Superintendents, the late Mr. Sorabjee Shapurjee Bengalee, the late Mr. 
Khurshedjee Rustomjee Cama, the well-known soholar who introduced into this 
oity the Western scientific method of learning Oriental languages, and Dr. 
Maneokji Bamanji Davur, At. A.., Ph. D.,- for the valuable assistance they have 
given to the Trustees from time to time for the good of the Institution. 

We recognize, with feelings of gratitude, the services of the first Principal 
of the Institution, the late Shams ul ulma Dastur Dr. Peshotan Byrarajee 
Sanjana, M.A., Ph. D., and tender our homago of thanks to his suooessor 
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Sharos-ul-ulma Dastur Darab Peshotan Sanjana, B A., and to all other paRt 
and present teachers for the knowledge that we have received at their hands. 

In conclusion, we pray, that the Almighty, Ahura Mazda, may be pleased 
to bestow long life, health and happiness upon you, and enable you to look to 
this Institution with increased interest, solicitude and affection. We further 
pray, that this Institution may prosper and bring more and more benefit and 
advantage to the community, and honour to the gloriouR name of your illus¬ 
trious family. 

3rd March 1913. 

We have the honour to bo, 
Honourable Sir, 

Your most obedient servants. 

(Here follow the Signatures of the 
Members of the Committee.) 

SIR JAMSETJTS RE1 LY TO THE ADDRESS. 

“ Sir Jamsetji replying said:— 

‘ Ervad Sheriarji, the past and present students of the Sir Jamsetji Jejeeb- 
h oy Zartliosti Madressa. ladies and gentlemen, 

‘ I thank you heartily for tbo address which you have kindly presented to me 
on the auspicious occasion of the fifty years’jubilee of the Madreksa. It is a matter 
of great satisfaction to me, the representative of the family whose name this 
institution bears, and to all the members of the Sir Jamsetjee family, that the 
institution which my revered great-grand-mother, the Dowager Lady Avabai, 
had, with the advice of her son, the late Mr- Rustomji Jamsetji Jejeebhoy, ‘the 
foresight to found, has successfully passed through a period of 50 years, and has 
done a deal of good for the cause of Iranian languages in general and of religious 
literature in particular. Our learned secretary Shams-ul-Ulma Dr- Modi has 
given mo an opportunity for a hasty perusal of the history of the institution, 
which he is going to read here to-morrow, the day of the jubilee. From that 
history; I find, that my great grand-mother, when she founded the institution, 
had some misgivings at first about its success. So, in her first letter to the 
trustees of the Parsee Punohayet, announcing her gift of Rs. 35,000 for the 
purpose of founding the institution to commemorate the name of her husband 
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the first Sir Jamsetji, she had stipulated that in case it did not work well, she 
should have the right to divert the oharity to some other purpose for the benefit 
of the oommunity. But thanks to God, the institution has worked well, and has 
step by step, enlarged its scope of utility. At first, the portals were open only 
to young men of the priestly class. They were then thrown open to laymen as 
well. To-day it teaches the full University course of the Avesta, Pahlavi and 
Old Persian languages as prescribed for the various Acts Examinations. Before 
this Institution was founded, there existed here the traditional method of teach¬ 
ing the Avesta This method had, and still has, a particular advantage of its 
own, but it was found at the time, that in conjunction with the old, the modern 
Western method must be associated That object which was held in view from 
the very commencement, has been steadily pursued. For a number of years, we 
appointed every year two examiners connected with the Universities of Europe 
and America to hold annual examinations and we wore pleased to find that their 
reports were satisfactory. 

“One of the primary objeots in founding the institution, was to supply to 
the community a sufficient number of young priests versed in our ancient lore 
—both uncording to the Eastern traditional and Western scientific method— 
who could be invested with dasturships and vioe-dasturships of our oommunity 
and with the panthuka or headships of our several fire —temples. Prom inquiry, 

I have found that the past students of this MadresBa have risen to dasturships 
and naih —dasturships in various Parsi centres like Bombay, Poona, Surat, 
Oodwada, Mhow and Aden. I am glad to note, that the learned principal and 
his learned oolleagues on the teaching staff and even the secretary of the 
institution were at one time the pupils of the Madressa. In the oaseofthe 
teaching staff, I and my colleagues, the trustees of the Parsi Punohayet, have 
been gratified to find, that one of them, Ervad Edulji Kersaspji Antia, celebrates 
with the jubilee of the Madressa, as it were, his own jubilee—the jubilee of 
his connection with the institution His name stands first on the roll of the 
very first batoh of students, and after a successful oareer at the Madressa, where 
he won a fellowship and a medal, he has served the institution as a teacher for 
the long period of 42-years. His is a unique case and I congratulate him on this 
happy event. I wish that he may continue to have vigour of mind and body to 
serve his alma-mater for years to ooine Of his contemporaries in the first batch 
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of 12 students, three are still living ; and among them I am glad to find Ervad 
Sheriarji Dadabhoy Bharuoha, onu of our best Iranian soholarB, a devoted 
student throughout the whole of his life, and the venerable Dastur RuBtonji 
Jamsetji, the Dastur of Surat. It is interesting to recall that Dastur ltustomji 
was “ herbood ’ of my revered grand-uncle Mr. Rustomji Jumsetji Jejeebhoy, 
who took such an active part in the founding of the Madressa and in its 
administratei in its early stage. It gives me much pleasure to note the tone 
whioh runs throughout the whole of your address - gratitude to all who have 
given a helping hand to the Madressa, to my respeoted colleagues, the truBteeB 
of the Parsee Punchayet who have always evinced a great interest in the sucocbb 
of the institution, to the learned principal and teachers, to the superintendents, 
and to all who have with their zealous work and valuable advice led to the 
success of the Madressa. To all these I offer my hearty thanks as well. I 
thank you onoe again very warmly for the honour you have done me. I wish 
this institution a long and useful career, and I hope it will oontinue to turn out 
scholars worthy of the name. (Applause). 

“The company broke up after partaking of light refreshments.” 

The Times of India of Wednesday 5th March 1913. 

THE ZARTHOSTI MADRESSA JUBILEE CELEBRATIONS. 

“The Hon. Mr. Claude Hill presided on Tuesday evening at the distribution 
of prizes to the successful pupils of the Sir J. J Zarthosti Madressa, held at 
the J. J. Benevolent Institution in Hornby Road, Bombay. This was one of 
the functions organised by the authorities of the Madressa in connection with 
the fifty years’ jubilee of the institution which is being celebrated this week. 

“ Shams-ul-Ulma J. J. Modi, secretary of the institution, read a history 
of the institution. (A short History of the Madressa is given at the end of the 
Report) 

“ The Secretary, then read a short report of the work of the Madressa 
during the last two years. It showed that the total expenses came to about 
Rs. 8,500 in 1011 and Rs. 7,600 in 1912 

“ In the absence of Mrs. Hill, Miss Hill presented medals, certificates and 
prizes to the successful students. An interesting feature of this function was 
the presentation of jubilee medals to four elderly gentlemen, who had joined the 
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Madressa when it was founded. They were Ecvad Edulji K. Antia, Ervad 
Sheriarji D Bharucha, Dastur Rustomji Jamsetji of Surat, and Mr. Framji 
H. Arjani. 

“ Miss Hill also pres anted a cup to Dr. Sorab K. Nariman, honorary 
physician of the Parsi Fever Hospital, on behalf of the trustees of the Parsi 
Punchayet, in recognition of his services for the past soveral years. 

“The President announced that the'trustees of the N. M. Wadia’s Charities 
had given a donation of Rs. 5,000 for founding scholarships in the names of 
the late Bai Motlibai Wadia and the late Mr. N. M. Wadia for the encourage 
ment of the study of A vesta and Pahlavi languages. 

“ The Hon. Mr. Hill said:— 

"Sir Jamsetji, Lady Jijibhoy, ladies and gentlemen,-*- 

‘ It was with great ploasure that my wife and I accepted the invitation so 
kindly extended to us to be present on this historic occasion and it is with the 
greatest regret that my wife unfortunately was at the last moment unable to 
come here But I did not know—neither did she—until this morning quite the 
extent of our regret; for quite apart from the interest which we feel in this 
Madressa—and if I may say so, in the Parsi Punchayet generally —I learnt 
this morning that we have a kind of family connection with this Madressa in¬ 
asmuch as it was my father-in-law, the late Sir Raymond West, who was first 
instrumental in causing full recognition by the Bombay University in the M.A. 
curriculum, of the languages in which you are more particularly interested. As 
I have said, my wife greatly regrets not being here this afternoon and we have had 
to do the best we could by substituting my daughter in stead The fact that 
to-day is the 50th anniversary since the foundation of the Jamsotjoe Jijeebhoy 
Zarthusti Madressa, leuds the occasion a very special importance, and it must be 
a matter of gratification to the distinguished docendant of the original founder to 
reflect that, at a time when so much is fluid, and so many institutions are undo¬ 
ing radical change, a movement initiated 50 years ago is not only still in an 
active state, but actually is undergoing development. That is surely the highest 
testimony to the wisdom and foresight of the original benefactor. You are all 
familiar with the history of the benefaction whose 50th anniversary is to-day, 
and so I do not propose to detain you with a detailed description of its early 
inception and growth; but I should like, if I may, to bring into prominence some 
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of the considerations which emerge from your history, and suggest one or two 
conclusions which may he worth your thought. Your worthy secretary iB a 
profound student of the history of Zoroastrianism and has written and published 
many articles and books upon the subject, some of whioh he has been good 
enough to send me ; and T have been furnished by its author with Mr. Rawlin- 
son's recently published book on “Baotria”. whioh, incidentally, throws an inte¬ 
resting sidelight upon the extent and influence of Zoroaster’B teachings upon 
Persia and Central Asia some 2500 years ago. There is perhaps no more 
curious event in history than the two-fold fate of your religion and philosophy; 
and I know of no completely analogous case of a similarly rapid rise and spread, 
and an equally widespread fatality; For present purposes a hasty and incom¬ 
plete sketch must suffice. The oreed which found its highest and most philo¬ 
sophic expression in the teachings of Zarthushtra or Zoroaster, was evolved out 
of the earlier A r3'an element-worshipping religions, and reached its widest ex¬ 
pansion of influence probably just before the reign of Cyrus the Great, who so 
nearly succeeded in supplanting with it the idolatrous Olympian myths of the 
Greeks. It continued to be the State religion of Iran for some centuries, though 
in tho process of time and with the disintegration of Empires and kingdoms, it 
became overlaid with many superstitions and lost its purity. It was probably, 
like Buddhism, never a religion that appealed to the exclusion of grosser 
superstitions, to the mass of the people even of Media its birthplace. The incur¬ 
sion and domination of tho Greeks, and later of the Parthians and Scythians 
further loosened the national character of the religion, and when a few centuries 
later, Islam over-ran two continents, Zoroastrianism was rooted out from its 
birthplaco, and its devoted remnant of adherents had to emigrate to India whose 
perennial toleration of religions of every ohacaeter and shade is one of' its most 
notable historical traits- 

1 As I have said, there is probably no completely parallel case in the 
religions of the world ; but I suggest, for what it is worth, that such analogy as 
exists between the development and decline in India of Buddhism and the history 
of your religion is attributable to somewhat similar internal characteristics. 
Of all the great world-religions. Buddhism and Zoroastrianism contain perhaps 
a greater element of spiritualism and a smaller substratum of anthropomor¬ 
phism than any others. As in the case of the earlier evolution, from the same 
60 
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elemental Aryan religion, of the Vedanta philosophy, so with Zoroastrianism, 
thore was evolved, over and above those dements, a form of a philosophy and a 
moral teaching the plane ot which has hardly been surpassed. Of this, 
you Zoroastrians have every reason to bo proud ; and this consideration 
should be the highest incitement to you to be worthy to-da}' of the 
lofty ideals preached to your ancestors when the world was so young— 
at the very dawn of history. But, as I have had occasion to quote 
so often, no religion has ever survived in its highest or purest form which has 
been too far in advance of the plane of thought and understanding of the people 
among whom it has germinated. The cold austerity of Buddhism was indeed the 
State roligion in India for a fow reigns under tho orders of an enlightened 
dynasty of rulers; but it could not survive at that period as a people’s religion 
in the puro form preached by Gautama, and it succumbed. It seems to me that 
there is some analogy between the past history of the two casos; but there is 
none whatever in what happened subsequently. There is no other community 
with which I am acquainted, which, harrassod, exiled and reduced to a 
handful, has yet clung so tenaciously to its ideals. Your own sacred emblem 
of fire is indeed the only thing by which the faith and courageous determination 
of your ancestors can fitly be typified. They held aloft, as it were, a torch in the 
darkness and through storm and tress, privation and poverty, have kept alive 
in a most remarkable fashion, the aims and ideals of your first teacher. And the 
world to-day is the richer- Well, was not the action of the first founder of your 
Madressa, the Lady Avabai, in requesting that her donation, to perpetuate the 
memory of the first Sir Jamsetjee, should he devoted to the foundation of a 
school for the education of the sons of priests and others, on “good principles,” in 
Zend Pahlavi and the Zoroastrian religion—I say was she not, in her own person, 
demonstrating that the spirit which animated the old Parsis of former days, 
still survived, and that there is still among y -u a determination to be worthy 
ot your great inheritanc. ; for you have a spiritual inheritance as great as that 
of any people of the world. You know what tho clement underlying the Shin¬ 
toism of Japan is ?—tho so-called “ancestor-worship.” It seems to be not far 
removed in its idoalis n from what we should all emulate—namely, the ambi¬ 
tion to bo worthy of our inheritance. That, l tike it, was at the back of the 
pious founder’s intention. 
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‘ Now, if you will bear with me for a moment, I shoul like to extract a. more 
modern lesson. It was said, the other day, when I had the pleasure of presiding 
at the Students’ Brotherhood, by my friend Father Ailinger, that it seemed to have 
become a sort of rule that whenever any educational function was in the air, I should 
turn up ! 1 know he meant it kindly ; but it made me wonder seriously whether I 
ought not to give you all a rest. I seem to be always (like Mr. Gould) endeavour¬ 
ing to extract moral lessons from every occasion—and I am in serious jeopardy of be¬ 
coming that most odious of all things: the professional lay-preacher. But please believe 
that if I seem to be preaching I am really endeavouring to learn; and I have not only 
learnt much from the literature on the subject of this Madressa, but desire, in what 
I shall now say, merely to let you share in certain ideas, which, what I have learnt 
has suggested to me. The history of the Zarthoshti Madressa, as supplied to me, 
explains that the Lady Avabai, by the “good principles” on which she desired the 
teaching of Pahlavi and Xeud be conducted, meant Western scientific methods. That 
has given me the excuse to say something about Western and Indian methods of 
education. As you know, from the recent exposition of Government’s educational 
policy, we have set before ourselves the task of spreading primary education so wide¬ 
ly, that it shall be accessible to all so soon as this is possible consistenly with the 
supply of an adequately trained and adequately paid stall of teachers. We already, 
by a system of grants-iu-aid, assist secondary and higher education, as provided by 
voluntary effort as well as providing high schools and so forth. But it is becoming 
increasingly evident that the more advanced thinkers among the community are com¬ 
ing to recognise, that all this, though it be the limit, perhaps, at which the State 
should aim, does not complete the educational edifice as viewed by Western eyes and 
as now demanded by Indian developments. This Madressa is one of the very very 
few completely self-supporting institutions in this country; and I should like to see the 
wealthier portion of the community—-Parsi, Hindu and Mahomedan —awake to the 
fact that to complete the edifice “on good principles” (to quote again the words of 
Lady Avabai) the efforts of Government must be seconded and made whole by 
private endeavour. High schools and hostels, maintained or aided by Government, 
as they at present exist, meet the urgent needs of the general public to some degree; 
but they have been well described as the dry bones of the educational fabric, and do 
not, as organised, cover the needs of the well-to-do sections of the community in 
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Western India, any more than do the Government educational establishments in 
England satisfy the demands of those who take a pride in securing and paying for 
the best education that can be got in England. I know that there are parents among 
you Parsis who, from this very cause, cannot find in India the schools of the type 
they want, and have to send their children abroad for their education. 

‘What I would ask you to eonisder is whether it is not worth while to organise 
for yourselves the institutions you want, on the basis and models of some of the 
great English foundations. Originally those foundations consisted, for the 
most part, in a small grant of land, and a small grant-in-aid—such as you might 
confidently rely upon getting; and in process of time, with benefactions and by good 
organisation and the exaction of adequate fees—paying in foil for the services render¬ 
ed—they have become more than self-supporting. Whether for the community at 
large, or only for each section of the community, I suggest to you that it is a busi¬ 
ness proposition; and for you, Zoroastrians, I suggest that an example of a perma¬ 
nent work of this kind is to your hand in the great benefaction, the Jubilee of whose 
benevolence we are celebrating to-day. (Hear, hear.) I am restricted by time, to¬ 
day, to sketching in the barest outline, an idea which has in part been inspired by 
that example; and I shall hope that some of your leaders will give, me the chance 
of elaborating the idea in greater detail to them. I know that in this community ami 
on this occasion I shall he exonerated from the suspicion which so often attaches to 
the utterances of those of us who, through no fault of our own, happen to occupy 
official positions: and I believe that most of you, who know me, will belive me when 
I say that, in this idea, and in the suggestions which may from time to time emanate 
from us for the organization of independent self-help in matters educational, we are 
actuated, not by a niggardly desire to evade our responsibilities, but from a feeling 
of jealousy for the credit of things Indian and for the interest of the communities 
which go to make up Indian society and progress You Parsis are noted for your 
public spirit and large charities. This question of organising for yourselves on the 
best principles a scheme of education based on the model of some of the English 
foundations is not a matter strictly of charity, but is one which concerns the charac¬ 
ter moulding of furture generations of the leaders of your community. And, as 
I have said, your whole history is a demonstration of what can be done by a commu¬ 
nity, however small, which courageously adheres to high principles and high ideals. 
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‘ Before concluding, 1 must turn to another subject, and say with what pleasure 
1 have learnt of the splendid self-sacrificing work which has, for years past, been 
clone by Dr. Sorabji Nariman. For 12 years past Dr. Nariman lias given, gratuitously, 
his services to the relief of those members of the Parsi community who have been the 
victims of plague ; and it must be a reward to him, as it is gratifying to ns all, to 
know that his voluntary labours are so deeply appreciated. The reports of the Parsi 
Puncimyet funds which have reached me show that for at least three months of each 
year, since plague first established its hold here, Dr. Nariman has laboured devotedly 
and gratuitously for its alleviation. He is, in fact, another of the long list of Parsis, 
whose lives show that the old spirit which characterised the small band of Zoroastrian 
refugees still survives 

‘Let me thank )ou once more for giving me the opportunity to be present here 
to-day and for having asked Miss Hill to distribute the prizes. May the work initiated 
by the founder of the Madressa go on and prosper, and may others cause it to ramify 
and grow, so that the high ideals of your religion may find their reflection in the life 
and progress of the Parsi community ’ (Applause.) 

“The Hon. Sir -lamsetji Jijibhoy, in moving a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. and 
Miss Hill, said from a brief glance be had east at the history of the negotiations which 
resulted in the foundation of this institution, he was particularly struck by the enligh¬ 
tened spirit in which the donor approached the object she had in view She was not 
satisfied that the families of their priestly classes should be instructed merely in the 
ancient languages and sacred writings of their people but that such instruction should 
be on the best and most modern lines. With this object, she desired that the requisite 
knowledge should he imparted by scholars from the West, who would be able to sub¬ 
stitute the modern scientific method for the old traditional ways of teaching. Want 
of sufficient funds necessitated the adoption of a more modest programme, but even 
then much had been done to conduct the institution in accordance with the wishes of 
the donor and those who generously devoted their time and thought to help and 
encourage her plans. They would agree with me that it was this enlightened spirit 
of incorporating all that was best in thought and culture of the West, resolutely leav¬ 
ing behind the course to which tradition or orthodoxy might drive them, that had 
helped to give Parsis the position they enjoyed in the public and social life of this 
country. He thanked the Hon. Mr Hill for the trouble he had taken in coming 
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there and delivering the thoughtful address to which they had listened with such in¬ 
terest. Private enterprise in India in educational matters needed all the eneourage- 
ment it could get, and the presence of sympathetic officials like Mr. Hill was a 
guarantee that such help, whenever deserved, would not be sought for in vain. 
(Applause.) 

The proceedings then terminated.” 



A SHORT HISTORY OF THE SIR JAMSETJI JEJEEBHOY 

2ARTHOSHTI MADRESSA. 

To perpetuate the memory ot the first Sir Jamsetjee Jajeebhoy Bart, who 
died on 15th April 1859, his widow, Lady Avabai, sent to the Trustees of 
the Parses Punchayet, of whom her son, the late Mr. Rustomji Jainsetji 
Jejeebhoy was then the President, Bank of Bengal Shares of the value of Rs. 
35,000/ with a letter dated 29th May 1862. She asked that the amount be cre¬ 
dited in a separate account in the name of her husband, the first Sir Jamsetji 
Jejeebhoy, in the books of the Punchayet, that a school or a Madressa be conduc¬ 
ted from the income of the fund and that the sons of priests, and if the Trustees 
thought proper, the sons of laymen as well bo given there, on good principles 

ilHtdfl), knowledge of the Zend and Pahlavi languages and of subjects per¬ 
taining to the Zoroastrian religion. The ludy meant by “good principles’’ the 
Western Scientific method as an improvement on the traditional method in the 
teaching of Avesta and Pahlavi, followed upto then, in the olass attached to the 
SirJamBetji Jejeebhoy Parsee Benevolent Institution. She added, that if the 
foundation of the school or Madressa was not possible, the Trustees should use, 
at their discretion, the income of the above fund in spreading the knowledge of 
the Zoroastrian religion among the Paraees, and act according to the instructions, 
whioh her son, Mr. Rustoinji Jamsetji Jejeebhoy, might give them on her behalf. 
She further added that the Trusts of the fund were not to be immediately 
declared in any formal way, so that, in oase her object in founding the fund was 
not fulfilled, she would he at liborty to suggest any other proper use. The fund 
thus started was to be open to subscriptions from other Parsees. The Trustees 
of the Parsee Punchayet accepted the donation with thanks by a letter dated 
the same day. 

Mr. Rustomji Jamsetji Jejeebhoy consulted the late Mr. Sorabji Shapurji 
Bengali in the matter, as Mr. Sorabji had written a prize essay for the Sir 
Jamsetji Jejeebhoy Translation Fund, on the subject of Zoroastrian Books and 
languages, under the title of’ “ HH'ti a«it *1 jjwMdl att^t ^ ” 
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and had, therein, suggested the foundation of such a Malressa. Mr. Sorabji, 
in his letter dated 3 1st May 18(12, advise.1 that the proposed Institution be 
oalled, provisionally, the Sir Jurnsetji Jojeehhoy Zend and Pahlavi Madressa, 
and added, that, as the object of founding the Institution was, that some of the 
grown up sous of Moheds might receive such instruction, as would enable them 
to get the title of Dastur,’ some other name, indicating this object would be 
thereafter suggested. 

The subject of the donation was discussed at a meeting of the Trustees 
held on 31st May 1832 and referred to a committee of the following gentlo- 
men: — 

The Hon’ble Mr, Rustoinji Jamsetji Jejoebhoy. 

Dasturji Peshotanji B^rainji Sanjana. 

Mr Hirjibhoy Hormusji Setlma, and 

Mr. Sorabji Shapurji Bengali. 

The Committee submitted its report on 21st June 1862 It made the 
following recommendations:— 

1. “A Madressa of the kind suggested by Lady Avabai be founded, 
where intelligent members of the priestly community may receive such religious 
instruction as would enablo them to get the title of “Dastur”. 

2. “The studonrs, on finishing their course, be given “Sanads ” or “ certi¬ 
ficates ” conferring on them the title of Dastur. 

3. “The sons of Mobads, especially those belonging to the families of 
Dasturs, of full age, to the number of 15 to 20, be admitted into the Institution. 

4. “Those, who know well the Gujarati language and grammar and have 
passed an examination in the subject, and those who know some other foreign 
language, be given each a scholarship of Rs. 15 to 20. 

5. “The Zeud, Pahlavi, Sanskrit and Persian languages be taught iu the 
Institution. The Head Master he a scholar from Europe knowing the Sanskrit 
and Zend languages. 

6. “ The Pahlavi and Persian languages be taught by a learned Dastur 
or Mobad. 


? “ Sl 'HS'-SU §<H1 mmi Heist'S SKI ^ t SanSii * * til 

*l«Kt 
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7. “The Madressa be conducted at a monthly oosfc of Rs. 800, out of 
which Rs. 300 be paid as salary to the Sanskritist from Europe. 

8. “If it be not possible to get a soholar from Europe, an alternative 
scheme, entailing a monthly expenditure of Rs- 650, be adopted. 

9. “ As the donation given by Lady Avabai is not sufficient to produce 
an income that can meet the above expenditure, the Madressa be oonduoted for 
a period of three years as an experiment. ” 

As the original fund was not sufficient to meet the expenditure 
recommended in the Committee’s soheme, the Trustees resolved that the Institu¬ 
tion be first conducted in such a way as to cost Rs. 150 per month, and the 
expenditure increased gradually as additional funds came in. The Committee 
reconsidered their scheme and submitted a fresh scheme entailing a cost of 
Rs. 250 per month, -and Mr. Rustomji Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy offered to make up 
the deficit of Rs. 100 per month for a period of three years. 

On 15th September 1862, the late Mr. Khurshedji Fardunji gave, in 
memory of the first Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, a sum of Rs. 25000 in Government 
Promissory Notes bearing interest at the rate of 5%, stipulating, that a separate 
acoount be opened in his name, and the interest of the amount be used for 
the Madressa. This handsome donation was accepted with thanks on the same 
day by the Trustees. Mr. Khurshedji Fardunji, later on, gavg another sum of 
Rs- 30,000 for the same purpose, and Mr. Byramji Manepkji Wadia of Surat 
gave a sum of Rs. 10,000 in honour of Mr. Khurshedji Fardunji. A sura of 
Rs. 100,000 (one lac) thus formed the endowment fund of the Madressa when it 
was started. 

The Madressa was opened on 4th March 1863, with the late learned 
Dastur Dr. Peshotan Byramji Sinjana,—the well-known Pahlavi soholar of the 
time, whose name has been worthily associated with the Pahlavi Dinkard, as its 
first Editor and Translator—as the first Principal, the late Mr. Sorabji 
Shapurji Bengali as the first Superintendent, Ervads Sheriarji Dadabhoy 
Bharuoha, Kharsedji Muncherji Katelli, and Mr. Rainakant Krishna Bhende, 
as the first Avesta, Persian aud Sanskrit teachers respectively, and twelve 
students who were awarded monthly scholarships of Rs. 20 e^ch. Dastur Dr. 
Peshotan died in 1898 and has been succeeded in his post by his learned son 
Shams-ul-ulma Dastur Darab Peshotan Sanjana, B.A. Mr. Sorabji Shapurji 
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Bengali resigned his Superintendentship in 1876 and was thanked by the 
Trustees for his long and disinterested services. Ervad Sheriarji Dad&bhoy 
Bharucha resigned his post in 1869. Mr. Kharshedji Muncherji Katelli continued 
as a Persian teaoher till 1882, when Persian oeased to be taught. Mr. Ramakant 
Krishna Bhendo continued as Sanskrit and English teaoher till 1866. 

Of the first batch of 12 students, the following four are still living: — 
Ervad Edalji Kersaspji Antia, 

Ervad Sheriarji Dadabhoy Bharucha, 

Dastur Rustomji Jamsetji of Surat, 

Mr. Framji Hormusji Arjani. 

The first, Ervad Edalji Kersaspji Antia has been connected with the 
Madressa, for all the 50 years of its existence, at first as a student, then as a 
fellow and teacher. 

In 1877, the Trustees appointed the following Committee to devise means 
to make the Institution more useful: — 

Mr. Muncherji Hormusji Cama, 

Mr. Sorabji Shapurji Bengali, C. I. E. 

Mr. Khursedji Rustomji Cama, 

Mr Jehangir Merwanji Pleader, and 

Mr. Nusserwanji Byramji, the then Secretary of the Parseo Punchayet. 

The Committee submitted its report on 27th April 1878, and among 
several changes suggested by them, one was that of admitting sons of laymen 
also. Upto then, the sons of priests alone had been admitted. The Trustees 
adopted this suggestion. 

Mr. Kharsedji Rustomji Cama, the well-kuown orieutal scholar, was 
Appointed Superintendent in 1880, and he continued to give his valuable 
servioes to the Trustees till his death in 1909. The Trustees reoorded their 
sense of loss at his death at their meeting of 16th September 1909. Dr. Manockji 
Bomanji Davar, M.A., Ph. D. was appointed in his place. In a letter dated 8th 
Deoember 1881, in consultation with the then Secretary Mr. Nusserwanji 
Byramji, Mr. K. R. Cama suggested some fresh changes. Among them the 
following were the^rinoipal ones:— 

“ 1. Matrioulated students only be admitted into the Madressa. 

2. The classes of the Madressa, which have upto now been conducted 
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between the hours of 10 a.m. and 4 p.m , be hereafter conducted in the morning, 
so that oollege students and th se who have to do other business during the 
day can attend these olasses, 

“ 3. The teaching of English and Persian be discontinued. 

“4. Scholarships of higher value be instituted for Matriculated students 
who enter the Madressa with a knowledge of Persian.” 

These recommendations were accepted by the Trustees, and in 1882, the 
Madressa was converted from a whole day Institution into one conducting its 
olasses in the morning, when oollege students and even those eng iged in other 
pursuits of life can conveniently attend. This change of teaching hours has 
been found to be beneficial. It has led to an increase in the number of students. 
During the first 19 years (1863-1881), the total number of students, who entered 
the Madressa was 47, giving an average of about 2.4 per year. But during the 
next 31 years (1882-1912), the number of admissions has been 523, giving an 
average of about 16.8 students per year. 

The raising of the standard of admission had the effect of shortening the 
course. During the previ ms period, as the preliminary education of some of the 
students was low, they had to study at the Madressa for about 12 to 15 yearB. 
After the change, the students have been confined to a course of five years. 

The Trustees have tried the experiment of occasionally appointing Iraniau 
scholars of the West to hold the annua! examinations. Drs. West and Mills of 
England, Prof. Darmesteter of Prance, Profs. Wilhelm and Geiger of Germany, 
and Prof. Jackson of Arnerioa, have, at different times, examined the students of 
the Madressa, and have, on the whole, expressed their satisfaction with the work 
done. The object of appointing these soholars as examiners has been to get the 
work at the Madressa more into line with Western standards. 

The teaohing of Sanskrit, was discontinued in 1882, but it has been rein¬ 
troduced as a subjeot of voluntary study, at the instance of Sir Ramkrishna 
Gopal Bhandarker, who recommended its study from the Presidential ohair, at 
the Biennial Prize Distribution in 1906. It is a matter of satisfaction, that one 
of the several Sanskrit teachers, who taught at different times, the late Mr. 
Tehemuras Diushaw Anklesaria was also one of the alumni of the Madressa. He 
was one of our best Iranian Soholars, and was, as Prof. Darmesteter said of him, 
a Pahlavisant of the first rank. 











Though the Avesta and Pahlavi languages had been studied at the 
Universities of Europe and Ainerioa since many years, the University of 
Bombay admitted them into its course so late as in 1888. At first, they were 
admitted for the M. A. Examination only Mr. Peatonji Kuvarji Motiwalla 
M.A., fj L.B., the first M. A in the Avesta and Pahlavi languages, since their 
introduction in the University was a pupil of this Institution. In 1894, they 
were admitted for all the University Examinations. Since that year, the 
Madressa has adopted the University Curriculum for its course. 

As said above, one of the original objects of the Institution was to prepare 
young Parsee priests for the Dasturship of some of our Parses oentres. It is to 
be noted with satisfaction, that, that object has been, to some extent, fulfilled. 
The undermentioned students of the Madressa have risen to the Dasturship or 
vioe-Dasturship of different towns. The names are given in the order of their 
admission to the Madressa. 

1. Dastur Kharsedji Jamshedji Jaoiaspasa—Distur at Mhow. 

2. Dastur Rustamji Jamsedji—Dastur at Surat. 

3. Dastur Edalji Nowroji Meherji Rana—Naib-Dastur at Nowsaree- 

4* Dastur Ruatomji Kaikobadji Meherji Rina- Acting Dastur for some 
time at Nowsaree. 

5. Dastur Framji Rustomji Kotwtl-Dastur at Aden. 

6. Dastur Kharsedji Phirozji Mullaferozo—Th8 Kadmi Dastur of Bombay 
for several years. 

7. Dastur Peshotanji Burjorji Mirza—Dtstur at Udwada. 

8. ShatnsulUlma Distur Darab Peshotan Sanjani B. A.—Dastur at 
Bombay, Seth Wadiaji’s Fire-Temple. 

9. Naib-Dastur Rustomji Edulji S mjana-Naib-Dastur at Bombay, Seth 
Wadia’s Fire-Temple. 1 

10. Dastur Dr. Nusserwanji Manockji Dhalla—Dastur at Karachi. 

11. Dastur Noshirwan Kaikobad 2 —Naib-Dastur at Poona and Dastur at 
Mhow. 

Besides these Dasturships, several of the pupils of the Madressa are in 
charge of the Panthaks or Head Priestships of fire-temples. 


1. He studied for oue year at the Madras. 
2 He studied for four years at the Madressa. 
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The undermentioned students have been awarded gold medals. 

The Furdunji Sorabji Parukh Medal, founded by the late Mr. Kharsedh 
Fardunji Parukh, has been awarded to the following students : — 

Ervfld Sheriarji Dadabhoy Bharucha. 

Eivad Tehemuras Dinshaw Anklesaria. 

Ervad Edalji Kersaspji Antia. 

Shams-ul Ulma Dastur Darab Peshotan Sanjana, B.A. 
Shams-ul-Ulraa Dr. Jivanji Jamshe Iji Modi, B.A., Ph. D 
Mr. Pestonji Cooverji Motiwalla, M.A. LI,.B. 

,, Beheramgor Tehemurasp Anklesaria, M.A. 

„ Merwanji Maneokji Gundevia, M.A. 

„ Maneokji Kuttonji Davar, M.A. 

,, Hormusji Dinshaw Gharda, M.A. 

,, Mnneckji Nowrosji Dastur, M.A. 

,, Ardeshir Dorabji Dastur, M,A. 

„ Jivanji Kharsedji Taraporewalla, M.A. 

„ Maneokshaw Nussorwanji Dastur, M.A. 

,, Jal Pallonji Gheewalla, M.A. 

„ Khurshed Shapurji Daboo, M.A. 

The Shams-ul-ulma Dr. Peshotanji Byramji Sanjana Medal founded by 
Mr. Frarnji Hormusji Bomanji Sethna has been biennially awarded to the 
following students : — 

Mr. Ardeshir Muncherji Luskari. 

,, Bomanji Hormusji Dastur, B. A. 

„ Ruttonji Pallonji Umrigar, B.A 
„ Maneokshaw Nusserwanji, Dastur, M.A. 

,, Kharsedji Shapurji Dabu, M.A, 
ft Hormusji Jamsetji Dastur, B.A. 




Shams-ul-Ulma Dastur Darab Peshotan Sanjana, B.A 
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